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TO 

GEOEGE D. PRENTICE, ESQ., 

OF LOUISVILLE. 

Permit me, dear Prentico, to honor these volumes with your 

» 

name. The humblost of Western writere might, perhaps, claim 
tfiis as a right ot the most distingui.shed, though nothing were due 
to a long and faithful tiieinlshii). But there is a claim yet more 
undeniable. If to “ [lerjielr.ite a Ixstk ” be that crime which the 
Preaclier would secun to intimate, when he say.s—“ Oh, that mine 
enemy wiiuld write a book!”—then, for the perpetration of the 
present lK>ok, it i.s a question, whether you mny not be arraigned, 
its hardly less criminal, than the actual perpetrator !—whether, to 
all intents and meanings, you may not be deemed, at least a purti- 
ceps crinilnis !—an accomplice not oidy “ before the fact,” but “ in 
the fact,” and “ after the fact;” since, very surely, but for your sug¬ 
gestion these volumes would never have been commenced, and bdt 
with your oncourageuient they might never have been completed. 
Nay; more, but for cerUin flattering words from your pen, years 
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ago, when, for the first time, the writer found himself anonymously 
“in print,” in all the glories of actual type, in the columns of the 
“ Louisville Journal,” ho would, in all probability, never at all, here- 

tofore, nor at present, have intruded in the line of letters. And, 

* 

more yet—but for your own suggestion, wkh express disavowal of 
all political claim, the writer would, in all probability, never have 
been honored with that position which has enabled him*to ^repat% 
the present work. 

You perceive then, dear Prentice, that it is clearly impossible you 
should avoid acceptance of the responsibility now imposed ; and, if 
you can not find it in your good nature to .assume ne<arer relation¬ 
ship to an adventurer about .seeking its fortunes, you will, at Je.ast, 
inQ|t benevolently, accejrt the office of godfather; thus adding one 
more to the many obligations of. 

Most faithfully yours, 

EDMUND ELAGG. 


New Youk, July 4th, 1853. 
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These volumes do not aspire to the dignity of History. Should 
they supply a deficiency in the Literature of the day, and afibrd the 
future historian a digest of material, they will have subserved their 
purpose. 

That a comprehensive view of Venice as she once was and as she 
now is, together with a sketch of her invasion by Napoleon and her 
fall in after fourteen centuries of flourishing existence, has long 
been a desideratum, eve^y tourist in North Italy is aware ; while it 
is certainly remarkable, that, among the numberless volumes of 
“Revolution Literature” since ’48-49, not one has appeared to 
record in detail the heroic struggle of the “ City of the Sea.” Had 
such a work in any language aj)peared, the present would never, pro¬ 
bably, have had existence; although, doubtless, an American pen 
can always render events in another land more comprehensible to ■ 
an American reader, than could even a native of that land himself. 
Thus Botta, for example, has presented the Italian a far more lucid 
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view of the American Revolution, than could, perhajps, the most 
graphic and impartial of American historians. 

Pacts being the object of this work, every available sowco of in¬ 
formation has been called on for its quota—the ^jistory—the archive— 
the review; the pamphlet—the newspaper—the placard. To the 
accomplished historian of the Italian Republics, and to the excellent 
Itinerary of Lccomte, the writer has been chiefly indebted in his 
Introduction. The *vorks of Thiers, Scott, Botta, Spaldirtg,’ and 
other's, fiavo been fi-eely consulted and carefully collated, in absence 
of original archives, in Part First; while,•to the little volumes of 
Debrunner, Garrano, and Contarini, and to the larger ones of Ma- 
riotti, Pepe, and Stiles, jrs, also, to foreign reviews, to journals of 
the day and to the writer’s own contributions to their columns during 
official residence abroad, he has been greatly indebted, in ]’;..'t 
Second. No labor has been spared to render the work reliable as 
a refei'ence. 

Despite all efforts, however, errors will, doubtles.s, have occurred; 
though the suggestion may, perhaps, bo pardoned, that, considering 
deficiency of reliable material and the conflicting character of much 
possessed, it is almost as noticeable that errors are so few as that 
they are so many. 

Nkw York, July 4th, 1853. 
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V I-: NICE PAST AND P P E S E N T. 


U'licTO if’, a j 3 loriona city in the :A:a 1—• 

The sea i.'? in tiio broad, the narrov/ ctreotP., 
llibbia" and flowirp';; and Uie salt !:oa-\vet3d 
Clingn to the marble of h r palace. 


RctJKKS. 








INTRODUCTION. 


VENICE PAST AND PKESENT. 

Imperial Venice! The Ocean Queen I The throne of a 
thousand years! The mistress of an hundred isles! Venice, with 
her prisons and her palaces—her ducal domes and her dusky dun¬ 
geons—her Rialto Bridge and her Bridge of Sighs ! Venice, with 
her JPiombi and her Pozzi —her leaden roofs and her mystic “ wells” 
—her racks and her “ Question”—her bronze steeds and her Giant’s 
Staircase—her Strangling-chamber and the Winged Lion of St. 
Mark! Venice, with her monks and masqueraders—her courtiers 
and courtezans—her sbirri and signory—her bravoes and beggars— 
her fanatics and familiars—her Improvisatori and Gondolieri—her 
Doges, lier spies, her terrible “ Ten !” Tlio homo of Tasso, and Sliy- 
lock, and the Moor! The city of the gliding gondola and the 
moonlight serenade—of snowy plume and sable mantilla—of the 
crimson tabarro and graceful zendale —of the guitar and the stiletto I 
The city of crime and chivalry—of gloom and gaiety-^f mystery 
and mimicry—of canals and causeways—of piety an^ poetry—of 
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religion and romance I Tfiie city o{ the Ridotto and the Regatta— 
of the Lagune and the Lido—of the Carnival, the Riicentauro, and 
tlie “ espoused Adriatic!” The mart of Europe for the opulence'of 
India! Genoa’s rival—Italy’s ernporiuin—Rome’s last refuge from 
“ the scourge of God !” Christendom’s ci^tadul against the Greek 
and the (rolh, the Saracen and the Frank ! The sea-city of free¬ 
dom! Tho lazar-houso of despotism! “ Gehenna of the viators J” 
Vknick ! What a flood of associations throng the tnemoiy at men¬ 
tion of her name ! .Venice IN THU SiXTEKNTlI CKNTtrRY ! < • 

It is years since the alxive florid sentences were fii-sl written ; and 
it was years afterwards before the writer bail scon the V’onice. he then 
so ambitiously strove to rejiresent. Venice in her jirimo—“ Venice in 
tho sixteenth Century”—Venice three hundred years ago—they pur¬ 
port to portray ; and, tliough the traits were drawn from liistory 
and fancy, many of them are scarce less triui of her as she is, in tho 
middle of the nineteenth century, than as she was, in the middle sf 
tho sixteenth. Venice', in many res|)ect.s, is the most changeless 
capital of Europe. Her scenes and localities it is impossible should 
change, until, indeed, slio fulfil the ancient and favorite prevision, 
and 

“ Sinks, like a Koa-woetl, Into whontjp she rose.’' 

Venice is, also, so dretim-like—so like a dream—so like “the stuff 
of which dreams are made,” that, with a few general outlines in tho 
mind gained from Canaletto,* it is not difficult to dream out a 
pretty correct panorarna of her visionary charms. 

* Antonio Canal, or Canaletto, an he hna been named, owed, to a great extent, that 
graphic power of his views of Venice, which has rendered liiin famona the world over, to 
the use of tho cnmAra. Names are common to Italian artists, based on place of nativity, 
peculiarity of genius, or on other like circumstances. Haltagiia was called '/empesf^t 
for Ills skill in representing storms. Bauibinl owed Ids name to his genius for painting in- 
Ihntn. Fadovaniuo, Veronoao, Bassano, rordenone and Yicentino owed their $onhriqu€U 
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' “Venice,” says Byron, “ is one. of those places which I know bC' 
fore T sect tlieni.” 

“ [ li'ol as T i^azn aroiintl Tne,” says Mi-s. Jameson, “ as if I had 
seen Venice in iin' dieanis ; as if it were itself tint vision of a dream.” 

“Von shonlil <'i> to Venice,” says Willis, “ to know how like a 
dream reality may be.” • 

And yet, after .all, th • V^enlee of reality never resembles tho 
Venice t)f vision; and of jio city in the world <is the remark of the 
celebrated Volni*y more true: “ It is vain that we. attempt to pro- 
pan: ouisiclves, by the pen sal of books, fur a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the customs aid manners of nations; for, the etliait of 
najaatives on thf: mind j ill tilways be very ditferent from that of 
objects on tlio sense.s.” \ 'nice is so utterly unlike, every olhea- city 
in the world, that no syin )ols or cnnijiarisons an' afforded by what 
is Knowai of others for its lescrijition, or even its idea. No city but 
itself can be its parallel, or ts comparison. “ There is but one Venioo 
in*all the world.” Amst rdam, and lioltordam, and Copenhagen 
are inlca'secli'd hy canals soanned hy bridges ; and Stockholm occu- 
pii» seven roekv i.slatids a id two peninsulas. Bnt here all likeness 
ceases. Who would Ihi dt of comparing tiie Flemish, or tho 
Swedish, vir th(“ Danish c; pital with the City of the Sea, any more 
than their respoctive inhyl itants? Everything, therefore, is strange, 
peculiar, remarkahle, in V nice; anil tlio writer who takes up his 
pen to attempt to convey m idea of it to distant friends, finds him¬ 
self, at onee, “all at sea” ii the muiliplicity of novel objects which 
crowd Ujion Ins mind, cacl claiming attention ; wliile the confusion 
.and Ijewildcrment causevl )y this throng of nmisual scenes render.s 

to the names of tlic places of tliclr i lUvity • Cnllvollo to a wound In the hand; 8«baatlftn 
<1«1 I’iombo to hh olhc.i <,i’ eMiisein. n of leatl under ( Joment VII. ; Tintoretto to the trado 
of Ids father, a dyvr; (5iors{u»ne, be tause very tall, Ids namo being Giorgio; Zlngaro bo- 
cau66 a wanderer^whom like Queitiia Motsjrs, love transferred from Uio forgo to tho oa&ol. 
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him quite unable to dc, justice to any. Tic know»i not where to 
begin ; end it is not until he has fixed on a starting point—it is 
not until he has decided to take the city in detail—to analyze it, as 
it were, and to delineate its objects of interest in classes, that he 
finds himself making the least j)rogress in conveying an idea of 
Venice. To iwcsent a cotip d'ocil of the sea-city, therefore, or to 
attenijit it, and tlien to sketcli the elements of which it is c<)inposed, 
would seem tlie only mode of doing her anything like justice.; yet, 
even that mode wpuld be a hopeless one. In fact, Venice is inde¬ 
scribable ! 

Most jiersons know more of tluf Ocean-Queen !\j. she was fourteen 
centuries ago, than as she is in the i)resent; more of her history for 
fourteen hundred years, than during the half hundred years last 
past. Tile reason seems obvious. The, annals of Venice, since her 
fall, have found no chronicler. That \’enice wa.s founded early in 
the lifih century, by a body of Italians lleeing before Atlila, to 
ninety small i'lands formed at the head of the Adriatic by the dthr'is 
of the livers flowing from the Ajipenines and the Alps ; Unit, jiro- 
tected tiy the locality and their poverty, and supjiorted by fishing 
.and salt-making, magnificent Venice, rising like Aphroilite from the 
sea, in a few centuries almost vei ifiedthe line of the poet Sannavar— 

“ Men built IJoinc— the ‘cotls Venice !’* 

tli.a’t the zenith of her grandeur was reached at the close of the 
fifteenth century, one thoustind years from her origin, and that then, 
the. discoveries of Columbus and Gama struck a blow at her com¬ 
merce from which she could never recover—till this is known by every 
child who has faithfully studied his school g(X)gra[>hy and his Com¬ 
pendium of History. 

About the year 400 of the Christian era, Consuls were sent from 
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Padua to gcjjrCTn the Port of Rivo Altcj,* the central isle of the 

future Queen of the Adriatic. In the library of the Camaldolites 

at the Convent of St. Michael, where is now the cemetery of Venice, 

is to bo seen a decree of the Senate of Padua in 421, ordering the 

fugitives, who were scattered ui)on the isles of the Laguno, to unite 

on that of the Rialto, for the purjiose of founding a city and con- 

stiaicting a (loot. Seventy-three years later, the other islands be- 
• • 
coming settled and peo[)led, a Tribune for each was chosen by the 

inhabitjjnts. This continued from 473 to 503, a period of thirty 
years, when a single Tribune for all the islands was substituted, 
which reyhne las^td for scvonty-oiio years. In 574, the number of 
chfef magistralt's wtis inci’letsed to ton, so continuing for one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years, until G04, when it wtis agtiitt itittreased to a 
dozim, iind so cotititiucd for ninety-three, y(‘ars, until (i97. Rut 
the, Trilaittes became lyratits and the, system was abolished. A 
so^etntt assemhly' wtis eottvened .at Ileracleti, one of the islaitds of the 
Vetiiliait Aichi|ielago, by the I’atriarch Gradtts, and a Duke, or 
Roge, wtis ehoscti to goverti all the islands of the, Ltigtino consoli¬ 
dated into a Suite, 'fheii began the Doges, Amifesto of llera- 
clea, being the tlrst. lie and his successor reigned quietly, but the 
third Doge, Urseo, was massacred by the jioojde, and the govern¬ 
ment was again given* to magistrates annually elected, called 
“ Masters of the Militia.” This lasted until 742, when Ziani, tho 
fifth of these oflicei'S in succession, was dejiosi'd and deprived of sight, 
and Deodato Urseo, sou of tho last Doge, and the third of tho 
. Afu.sgcM, was oloctod Prince. But, in 755, after ii troubled reign of 
tliirteen veal's he, also, was depos(‘d and deprived of sight. Then 
follows for a period of 1043 the lonj^ line of Doges, whoso Dau- 
Usqm portraits look down from the walls of the Dflcal Palace, be- 

♦ Meaning** Deop 8tream’’—'whenco Rialto, by cllsioi^ 
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ginning with the ninth, Obelorio, in 804, and closing with the last, 
Mnnini, who abdicated in I’iUS.* The number of families which 
furnished Doges was reinatkably small. The office was in the Con- 
tarini family eight times and in the Moncenigo seven. In the year 
1012, when the celebrated Angelo Eino wiis elected, amid furious 
popular commotions, the Do//at hud, for a period of more than two 
centuries, been continuously held by oidy nineteen p.atrician families I 
During the Hist fi\e hundred yeai's a very largo number of the 
Doges were deposed and d<'privcd of sight, m.ass.acred by the pe.o- 
ph‘, or banished. Indeed, of the first fifty Doges, one-third were 
violently dethroned. A largo number, also, abdicated; and three of 
them, I’articipazio, in 932, Urseolo, in 973, and hlalipieri, in 1192, 
“ implored peace” in the sh.ades of a cloister. In the Duo.al 
1‘alace, only one hundred and fifteen of the one hundred and 
twijnty Doges have portraits; and, after that of Manini, are vacant 
pannels for thirteen more. In the frame which the portrait of the 
fifty-seventh Doge should fill, hangs a black veil bearing the words— 
Uic fit locus Marini Falieri decapilati pro cri}nimhus.\ 

Thus—from the fifth to the si.xth century, Venice was ruled by 
Consuls ; from the si.\th to the eighth, by Tribunes; tind from the 
eighth to the nineteenth, by Doges, Anafesto, the first Doge, be¬ 
ing elected in 697, and Manini, the last Doge, abdicating in 1798. 

♦ The strlkinjj profile resemblance of the Doges of Venice, ss shown In their portraits 
In the Ducal Palace, and In their busts upon their tombs, to those of the celebrated Dante, 
baa been more than once noticed The sharp and aqatline fcutiiros of the Itall.m poet, 
with their severe yet serene expression, who that has overseen them on the canvass, or 
in the marble, cun forget ? The same Daniesque face is that of the Doges of Venice. 

+ After tlio treason of Fallero, every repre.sentotloii of him was destroyofl by order of 
tiieScna^e. Kven his portrait in the picture of the conqnestof Zara in the Diicul Paiaco 

as eiracod, and a soldier substituted for the victorious general There is, however, said to 
exist one {mrtrait of liiin at Treviso, which has always been kept very secret and very 
eacred, In afuinlly of which ho a fi'iend. An apocryphal portrait of this Doge is, also, 
shown In the Museum of Sanquirico, at Venice. 
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Tlio) i^l;tnd•of the Kialto, vvliicli w.ns, first, the capital of the 
Las;uiic, was soon siipersedcil by that of Malaniocco, .at the extre- 
niily' of tlie Lilli); aiul, though once dr-stroyed by iiiuiidalioti and 
cnco by coiillagration, ifalaiiioeco continued the capital, until, early 
in the ninih century, l\‘pin, the father of Charletn<agno, King of 
Lombardy, having taken the neighboring isles of Chioggia and 
I’wlestriua, advanced his g.alleys thitherward^with hostile intent. 
I’owcrli'.ss to resist, the inhabit.ants sought safety' in the .sh.allows of 
the fricTtdly Lagune, where the ptirsuing galh-yi^ were stranded and 
burned; and, once more concentrating themselves on the ceii- 
traj isle of the Jtialto, the spot became the settled seat of future 
])owcr. The simdler islands, some of them solid and even granitic 
in soil, but most of them scarcely firm enoiigh to tiphold the weary 
sea-bird pausing in liis llight, were united to the cajiiuil and to each 
other by bridges; tlie intervening canals were deepened ; cinirclios 
ai«l pahiees were erected; and the mighty march of Venice began. 

I'or a period of more tlian three eentnries the p)ower of the l)ogo 
was n.'aily absolute. Ho made ])oaee, or war, c.in\manded the armv 
and n.'ivv, selected Ids counsellors, .apjioinled officers, condemned or 
jiardoned ilie accused, and often designated his snecessor. In the 
iiinlli iTiitury commenced curt.ailment of his powei'.s, and it continued 
from year to year, and age to ;ige, until lianlly a sh.-idow remained, 
ijty his oath of office he eng.aged to seek no augtnent.alion of iiower; 
to keej) secret affiiii's of state; to read no letter from .abroad, save in 
presence of his councilloi's ; to send no despatch ; to give audience, 
to no ambassador; to return no respon.seto any demand; to receive 
no gifts ; to possess no property without the Dogado ; to erect or 
repair no monument; never to leave Wnice without ]>ermissiou ; never 
to receive in private generals of the republic; and to permit no member 
of bis family to exercise governmental, ecclesiastical or commer- 
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cial influence witliin Vei"ce or without, llis sons w»'re coni])olK!(l 
to reside in Venice, and to have no connection with foreij'n states or 
princes, llis wife, tlie Doyaressa, was entitled to no coronation, iis 
at firet, and was forbidden to entertain foreign ministoi-s. Each 
month the councillors of the Dojre read to^him his oath anew, and 
also a decree, that, after his death, his body would, for three days, bo 
e.xposed in public, that all demands nnon him might, be satisfied by 
llis fiimily. lie w:is limited in the amount of largess ho should 
give the people on ^liis election ; in the amount he should give for 
chiuily ; in the amount he should expend in ccrttiin fetes; while 
llis houselmld Wiis reduced to ;m usher, u inastei of ceremonies, a 
few priests and fifty gutirds. In the grand council he htnl bat a 
single vole iiiid no voice, lie presideil on an c.st/'ie/c of five steps 
on .•in elevated seat ; all rose as he entered or left; papers were jire- 
senled him on the bended knee, llis c<rstume. was of jairple bro¬ 
cade set oil' with ermine, the jewelled beirtUi covering his head. 
He was gi'iierally a very old man, one who had never married, or 
who w!is widowed and childless. Personally, his power was nothing. 
There were rules for his household, his table, the employment of his 
time. For eight hundred years, a power never but once abused, was 
constantly curtailed ; yet, despite all jirecautions, the consjiiracy of 
Faliero had well nigh overturned the rejmblic. liefore the thir¬ 
teenth century, the Doges fought bravely at the head of armies; 
but subsequently there were but three instances, and Morosini, the 
rdoponeniaque, was the last. 'I’lie state would not trust her sove¬ 
reign. lie was no longer a warrior or a ruler; he was only “ a mar¬ 
vel and a show.” To no one, indeed, more eminently than to the 
aged dotard who filled the ducal chair of Venice, could bo applied 
the words of Maohiavolli in his Prince, with reference to a certain 
potentate of his d<ay: “I’owerlcss for good and pa.ssionles3 for evil. 
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he was but a frowned pupi)et.” One woul*! supjwse the place any¬ 
thing but desirable; yet, only one person ever refused “ the horned 
bonijet” during the whole existence of the Ducal office. 

The prerogatives of this potentate have thus been grouped : 
“ lie was a king in jiarade—-a senator in jiowcr—a prisoner in the 
Ijagunc—a citizen beyond it; th(! coin bore his name, but not his 
head ; decrees bore his title, but not his signature; ho t)])ened 
despatches addressed to him only before his council; he presiili d 
in asseinblios, but could only propose measures ,and nesau' decide 
them; ho nominated tlie clei'gy and created Knights of St. Ma'k ; 
he was exieni)t fiom .sumptuary laws; his relatives could receivi! 
no ifllico; ho could not alxficate, but could be! dejiosed ; his salary 
was two thous.ind ducats each y<.‘ar; he, was subject to the iuepusi- 
tion of the “ Ten ;” his family, after his decease, was liable for his 
acts.” 

7U first, the Doge was elected directly by the people; but, 
subsecpieully, by the Grand Council—which was, itself, elected an¬ 
nually by till! pcoiile—and by a most comjilieated balloting with gilt 
balls, to iiroclude collusion. In 1297, the celebrated decree called. La 
Serrula did cimiiiijlio "—“ 'J'lie closing of the Council,” was carried ; 
and otdy the descendants of those who had previously sat in that 
body could henceforth have seats ; and it is a somewhat uolice.dile 

fact, that it was live centuries, to a day, from the time Venice assumed 
• « 
the form of an hereditary aristocracy (1297), when the senate could 

no longer be chosen from the masses, but only from among those, 
who, for four ye.'trs, Inid already boon senators—to her tinal fall, in 
^797. 'I'hns was established “that hereditary arislocracj’—so jiru- 
dent, so jealous, so ambitious—which Kurope regarded with aston¬ 
ishment ; immovable in principle, unshaken in power ;-*uniting some 
of the most odious practices of despotism with the namti of liberty ; 
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suspicious ami perfidious in politics; sanguinary in r.,vongo; indul¬ 
gent to .the subject; sunipluous in the public service, yet economi¬ 
cal in the adrainlstralioii of finances; equitable and impartial in fhe 
administration of justice; knowing well how to give prosperity to 
the arts, agriculture and commerce; beloved by the people who 
obeyed it, while it made the nobles who jiartook its power 
tremble.”* 'hwedve years later the oligaridiy was completed by the 
creation of the “Ten”—at first a mere committee of safety, and for 
a few days onlv—<o suppress the conspiracy of Tieopolo; but, con¬ 
tinued in existence from day to day, an l we»ik to week, till it be¬ 
came the erand state inquisition of Wni.;e, wiili„a power above all 
law, all authority, and all a])peal ! Its< .mied to possess the very 
attributes of the Ifeity hiin.self; for it wa; everywhere, know everv- 
thing, and could do e\erylhing. And \et, its members were un¬ 
known ; they sat in secret, and judged, a id doomed, and e,xecuied. 
They issiicd no written orders. 'I’he pi judest senator, the most 
successful general, the, l.foge himself, nay even the mem'oers of the 
Te,n were not inviolable. Efiorfs were m .de to elieek and ernsii il, 
but tlmv all recoiled ; while from il.s bone ii sprang another fiibiiiial 
vet more terrible—the tiouiieil of Three. Tims forlified, lbo.se whit 
Inul assailed it, one after the other, disa]ip ared ! Tiie peojile wiieii 
they referred to it sjiake no words, but poiiited U|)ivarfl ; yet, th<mgli 
they feared, they seldom snlfi ied by it. I'be nobility su|iplieil vic¬ 
tims to the “ Ten ;” the people were its children. It was inflevible 
and incorrujitible. Traitors Ur the sttile it strangled in its dungeons 
and suspiended by the feet between the colmnns of the I’lazetla; 
while to maintain the salutary terror, when victims were deficient, 
corpses from the hospitals were thus suspended. 

In many points the Ten of Venice recalls the Vchnie Oericht, or 


* SIsTnomll, 
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Secret Tribahal, of Germany, which origiitated in the tliirtcenth cen¬ 
tury, and liad become so formidable in the fourteenth, tliat the 
1’niK‘es of the Eminre united to suppress it. Its members were 
called Free Judges, Sages, or Seers, and were very numerous, in¬ 
cluding most of the j)roijiineiit pereonages of the time. They wore 
unknown, however, save to each other; and their meetings were 
held in.sccret, at night, in the crypts of ruinc(J churches or castles. 
Its avowed pui'i'ose was to protect the innocent and feeble, and to 
punialf^the crimes of those too powerful for Itiw to reach. The 
Free Judges were bound by oath to deliver up, or to slay their 
doare.st friends or relatives, if found guilty. The doom of ono sen¬ 
tenced was inevitable; it was .as sure as fate. Like the Ten of 
Venice, the Vehme Gcricht of Westphalia was everywhere—every¬ 
where ! The victim received three warnings, and soon after w.as 
found hanged by a willow withe to a tree, or stabbed to the heart, 
.•i»l.iggcr Ixnning the words “ Secret Tribunal” remaining in the 
wdniid. Sometimes the accu.sed was cited lx;fore tins judges, who 
w en- in mask, and tried ; but oftener he was assas-sinated without 
citation, conviction, or even warning. Its original design was good; 
and, like the. Venetian Ten, it doubtlc.ss accomplished good. Like 
the I'en, however, it became, a fearful engine of hate and wrong. 

And yet despite all its terrms, Venice owed much to her Ten. 
I’erhaps, to this t(‘rrible, tribunal she owed, that she outlived all the 
other Italian Rcpublic.s. The Ten protected the weak .against the 
strong, the feeble again.sl the powerful, the ])Oor against the rich, 
the low against the high, the j)cojile against the nobles; and, in 
return, it was sustained by the p<;o]>le against the same nobles, its 
de.adliest foes. Its police w.as the most perfect the W'orld ever saw. 
Tile ofti-iukr, the robl)er, the as.sassin, it pursued with the celerity 
and the certainty of death—the secrecy and cruelty of Um grave. It 
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suffered no obtrusion upon its dread prerogatives; itswjealous mo¬ 
nopoly of blood none questioned; its single charter to torture and to 
slay, none dared dispute or doubt. Its “ Lions’ Mouths,” ever open, 
invited the secret denunciations of patriotism, or perfidy, or hate, or 
revenge ; its inquisitois, its agents, its familiars, its sbirri were ubi¬ 
quitous ; and, at no hour of the day, or of the night, was there, in 
all Venice, a sanctuary too sacred for its power and its pureuit. De¬ 
nunciation, suspicion, arrest, torture, conviction, disappearance, fol¬ 
lowed each other *ith fearful speed; yet W'as all shrouded in a 
cloud as impenetrable as that which veils another world. Faithfully 
was observed the oath which constituted the pass-word to the cham¬ 
ber of council. "■Jura, perjara, secretum prodcre noli” —Swear, 
forswear, and reveal not the secret, said the porter at the door; 
"Jura!' — I swear—was the deep response of the nuisked inquisitor 
as he crossed the threshold. Spies were everywhere. The Lion’s 
Mouth was everywhere ; at the landing of the (liant’s staircase, ,nt 
the portals of the ducal palace, at the entrance to the chamber of 
the Ten, a lion’s mouth of marble with yawning jaws, for every de¬ 
partment of state, for every crime, for all coiners, against all nei-sons, 
for written or for oral connnuiiications, anonymous or signed ; and 
below each was inscribed—“ Denounce!'denounce !’’* Once de¬ 
nounced, the victim is seized; once seized, he is sentenced; once 
sentenced, all is over. Nothing is seen, heard, suspected of his fate. 
Ue disappears ! A man is suddenly mis-sing to his family. Where 
is he ? They dare not ask. The Pozzi, the Piombi, the Ponte 
dc'Sospiri, the JRlo Orfano, alone can tell. At midnight one hears 
a .splash. lie stops, he listens, he hears no more, all is still; ho 

hurries on, breathless with terror, with quaking heart and footsteps.| 
< 

• Segrete.'^ All woro tlestroyetl in 1T97. 

* Hugo. 
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” Tlie^hnnd^rbott 

Falls heavy, and the hand by which *tlft launch'd 
la veiled in clouds."* 

To tho people, Venice was tlie city of fetes and festivals—the 
city of the opera, the gondola, the moonlight serenade ; the city of 
love and liaison, of masquerade and carnival for half the year : to 
the nobles, it was the city of mystery and dread. A weird spectre 
called ‘"The State,” unseen, unheard, flung its icy shadow over 
everything. A tribunal of blood arose! 

** A strange, mysterious power was there 
MovI^ throughont—subtlo, Invisible, 

And universal, a.*tho iiir they breathed; 

A power that never shmiberM, never pardon'd 
All eye, all ear,—no wherr-and every where; 

Most potent when least thought of—nothing dropt 
In eeerot, when tbo heart was on the Ilp-s, 

Nothing in feverish sleep -but instantly 
Observed and judged—a ]>o\ver, that if but glanced at 
In casual converse, be it. whore it might. 

Tlie speaker lowerM -d »>nce hi.s eyes, bis voice, 

And pointed npwartl as to God In Heaven. 

But, let him Intbo midnight afr fndiileo 
A word, a thouglit against the laws of Venice, 

And in that hour ho vanish'd from the earth Pt 
• 

In 1.315, tbc Lihro iV Oro, or Golden Book, a register of all wbo 
^had sat in the Great Council, was opened ; and, three years later, the 
council itself was opened to every descendant of an ancient coun¬ 
cillor who was twenty-five years old. The “ Council of Ton,” whoso 
chief duty was to watch the Gr.and Council, consisted, despite its 
name, of sevenUen persons—the Doge, ten councillors of the black 
robe —I Neri—anA six of tbe red —I Rossi. Then there was a 
Council of Forty—^Marantia—and the Council of Ttiree; the latter 

• “JZ conle dl Carmagnola," by Alessandro Manzonl,—.Act FI, SosnrlT. 
t Eog era. 
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consislh)!^ of ono councillor of tlio red robe and two ‘bf tbo black, 
selected from the Ten for a period of six montlis, by lot; so that 
tlicv were utterly unknown, except to each other, len slips of 
paper were placed in an urn—seven being blank. liacli of the 
Decemviri drew a slip. On reaching his home, if ha found the slip 
was not blank, he repaired, masked, at a pre-apj)ointcd time, to a 
pre-appointed ]>lace,,and was there met by two other masks. The 
three constituted the council. They could moot and act anywhere, 
everywhere—in th'e I’iazza—on the Lagune—in a churdi—at a 
fete; and two constituted a quorum. There wore, in all, seven 
councils at Venice. The first was 11 Cowtiyllo Qrande, in which 
all the nobles, numbering at one time two thousand five hundred, 
but at the fall of the Republic, only twelve hundred,* had a seat, a 
vote, and a voice ; the second was II Comiglio dei Preyadi, con¬ 
sisting of three hundred and ten nobles; the third. La Quaruntia, 
consisting of forty; the fourth. La Siynoria, consisting of t^ie 
Doge and six councillors; the fifth, II Consiylio Proprio, consist¬ 
ing of twenty nobles, which, united with the Siynorta, gave 
audience to ambassadors; the sixth, II Consiylio dei Pied, com- 
po.sed of ten counsellors, which had charge of criminal ^natters, and 
the seventh, II Consiylio dei Trc, consisting of those members of 
the Died, whose control in the state was without limit and without 
appeal—even more so, if possible, than that of the Ten. 

The 83rstem was now complete, and, for five hundred years, terror 
was the spirit that ruled Venice. And yet, despite her despotic 
rule, the City of the Sea advanced in opulence, in power, in prosper¬ 
ity, beyond all precedent, beyond all parallel, and almost beyond 
all belief. Manufactures of velvet, silk, glass, gold, etc., supplied her 

• WhfitJjor ttie extraordinary diminution In th« nambers of tho Venetian nobility 
from two thousand five hundred to twelve hundred^ more than ono-half, In a single con* 
tuiy, is attributable to luxury, celibacy, or tho plague, cither or all, seems nudeclded. 
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staples of ejport. Her glass fabrics, especially, found their way all 
over the known world—even to China, farther India, and the 
estreine East. Marco Polo, the great traveller,- who had witnessed 
the fondness of the savages for colored stones and gems, suggested 
to his countrymen, on his return in the 13th century, the fabrica- 
tion of similar ornaments of glass; and, for many yeai-s, Venice, 

from this source, maintained a lucrative trade. Glass was not in- 

® • * . 

vented by flie Venetians, .as has, by some, been supposed; for it was 

knowii,to the Arabs, the Greeks, the Chinese, in the earliest ages, 
and even to the Egyptians, three thoasand years ago, as indicated 
by the decorati(ins of a mummy at the Armenian Convent of San 
Lazzaro. Put, as early <?s the 12th centur)', Veniee had glass fur¬ 
naces near the Itialto Bridge, which, at the close of the 13th, were 
removed to Murano, on account of the numerous conflagrations they 
caused; and, henceforth, that island, by decree of the Senate, was 
devoted exclusively to that manufacture. 

But the great source of wealth to Venice was her maritime and 
commercial advantage, arising from location. Midway between 
the East and the West—between Europe and Asia, she was the 
factor and the earl ier of the civilized world; while her port was the 
mart for merchants of every tribe, and kindred, and tongue. That 
she encouraged, and had*cause to encourage, foreign merchants to 
frequent her marts, is proven by the vast edifices erected for their 
special use, of which the Fondaco de' Tedeschi and the Foiidaco 
da' Turchi, near the Eialto, remain to "this day. In the 14th cen¬ 
tury, she is said to have had ships of two thousand tons burthen, 
bearing freights valued, sometimes, at two millions of francs; while 
in the 15th, she had three hundred and thirty w.ar vessels and 
forty thousand seamen, in addition to her merchtmt marine ! This 
seems incredible, but it is well authenticated. As late, as her fall, 
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in llOY, sbeiad three b'^ndred merchant vessels an^ eight thou¬ 
sand sailors. 

In her career ot conquest and glory, Venice had no rival. From 
her Archipelago of a hundred islets in a shallow Lagune, she found 
herself, in the course of a few centuries, mjstress of half the Eastern 
world. She had provinces on both shores of the Adriatic, and 
islands, numberless and rich, in the Ai^ean sea, even as far as ^o 
Dardanelles r while her leonine standard rolled cut its purple folds 
over Candia, Cyprus, and the Morea. For centuries she. claimed 
the Adriatic as her own, even as the bridegroom claims the bride ; 
and, every year, on the day of the feast of Ascension, with surpass’ 
ing pomp, in the presence of all her nobles and people, and all the 
ambassadors of foreign lands, who by their presence recognized the 
act, she renewed that claim, by dropping a nuptial ring into tho 
bosom of tho deep, repeating the fonnula—Dcsponsamus te, mare, 
in sujnum veri perjKtuique dominii. Nor was that “perpetual’ 
dominion” a mere affair of words. For centuries, Venice held tho 
Adriatic as if it were a citadel; and woe ! unto those who affected to 
despise her claim! Her galleys were the keys to tliat stronghold, 
and her Captain of the Gulf the only warder. 

In 16.30, for example, the Spanish envoy at Venice desired per¬ 
mission for a Neapolitan ship-of-war to enter the Adriatic, for the 
pmpose of carrying from Naples to Trieste the Infanta Maria, who 
was to wed the king of Hungary, son of the Emperor. The Senate 
refused, and sent a fleet to repulse the Neapolitan squadron, should 
It attempt to enter the Gulf; proffering, at the same time, one of its 
own ships to the Infanta for the voyage. The court of Madrid at 
first declined the offer, alleging that the ships of Venice were all 
infected with the plague; but it was finally forced to concede and 
Venetian obstinacy and pride had their triumph. 
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But the Adriatic nuptials of the Doge of Venice were not the 
only nuptials indicative of her power. Monarchs were proud to 
wed her fair daughtore. Constance Morosini became Queen of Scr- 
via ; Thonia-sinc Morosini, Queen of Hungary*'; Catharine Conaro,, 
Queen of Cyprus, and Bi/inca CnppoUo, Ai'chduchess of Tuscany. 
It was in this day of her power and prime, that the Winged Lion 
of St. Mark was a significant symbol of the glory of Venice ; and 
with poetiSal propriety, has ho been portrayed as resting his 
lianks..^on Lombardy, with his tail flung up 'towards the Alps, 
with his mane shadowing the Lagune, with Venice under his heart, 
with one paw grasping the shores of Dalmatia, and the other up¬ 
raised to sweep every iTostilo sail from tho Adriatic; whilst his 
haughty head is turned threateningly towards the Orient, and his 
rolling eyeballs survey his conquered isles of the Aegean. And if, 
in power and prosperity, Venice had no rival, neither had she a 
riv.al in tho astuteness of her policy, domestic or foreign, or in tho 
wisdom and firmness of its administration. Her republic, at any rate, 
outlived all its sister republics of Italy. That of Genoa lasted but six 
centuries; that of Florence, but four; while th.atof tho Adriatic was 
prolonged to fourteen. Even when tho whole Peninsula was at tho 
feet of the Emperor, Chas. V., after 1530, Venice was independent 
and powerful. If her people had not liberty, they had order, law, 
and a species of justice. The government cost thorn nothing. 
Their taxes wore light and equally imposed, and they were econo¬ 
mically expended for tho glory of tho country. “Giustizia in 
palazzo, e pane in 2 natza"\ was tho motto of tho State, and it 

* In tho Morostnl palace at Venice, arobchclrl tho portraits of four Doges of that illus¬ 
trious house, as well as those of the Queens of Ilungary and Servia, and that of Augustine 
Morobinl, Abboss of San Zaccorla, who presented tho original beretta, or bonnet of tho 
Ducal olfice. 

+ “ Justice In the palace and bread in the Piazza.** Apologists for Vefilce designate her 
crucltlce as of the ago and country. In 1SC8, the Visconti, Lords of Lombtwdy, Issued an 
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seems to have been seldom disregarded, so far, at Jeast^ as the 
2 )eople were concerned. And, in return for this protection, the 
children of St Mark would, at any time, give their lives for St. 
Clark’s cause. 

The only factions and parties ever permitted to exist in Venice 
wore among the lower classes; and the.se factions were not only 
permitted by the State, but, from motives of profound policy, were 
encouraged. They occupied opposite oxtroines of the • city. Ono 
party had the isle of San Xicolo for its cai)ital, while i^ limit 
was the Rialto. Its membci's were called AUcollotti. The other 
party had its nucleus at the island of Castello, and^its limit at the 
Piazza, and its members were called ChfstAlnui. Rotween tbo 
Piazza and the Rialto was neutral grouiul, and the jiartios were 
divided by the Grand Can.al ; while the bridge of San IJarnaba was 
the principal battle ground—the Ponte di Pnyni. The Xicollotti 
were the democrats—the Castellani the aristocrats. Red was tho 

U 

color of the latter—black of the former ; and the only badges were 
cap and sash. The Arsenalolti, or, men of the Arsenal, lived in 
the Sestiere, or ward, of Castello, and it w;is their privilege to chair 
the newly elected Doge around the Piazza : but tho Nicollotti Inid 
a Doge of their own called tho Qastaldo, and a banner of their 
own, bearing the image of their patron riaiut. Every species of 
gymnastic and aquatic sport w,as encour.agi'd among these men to 
culfivato their hardihood ; and Mardi Gras, the last day of Carnival, 
was specially devoted to their exhibitions of skill. On that day the 
“ tributary bull and twelve hogs” of the Patriarch of Aquilea were 
chased around the Piazza by the rival factions, and the heads of the 
animals were stricken ofti by single blows of immen.so two-handled 
swords, yet extant in tho Museum of Sanquirico. The Arab feat 

edict prolonging capital pnnisbment to forty days’ dumUon, and designating tho inemhcr 
to be mntUated, ono after Uie other, before the coup dc grace ! 
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of “ Iluma# Pyramids”—men standing «n the shoulders of others 
to tlio lieight of eight stories, was also, a favorite one : and soine- 
tmios a man at the biise stood on the steel beaks of two gondolas 
in the water, and sustained three men above him—a feat of power 
and equipoise seemingly impassible. The Regatta was another 
sport of the two factions, particularly encoui-aged. Indeed, it was 
the national amusement of Venice. Even the women of I’elestrina, 
an island some leagues from Venice, at one time contended with 
the iften for the prize. The course was more lhan three miles in 
extent, commencing near tiro Public Gardens, doubling a paleito 
planted at the ttiouth of the Carmaregio .and closing at an csttade 
erected between the ISafbi and Foscjiri jtalaccs, where were distri¬ 
buted the prizes. The first was a small flag of purple silk, the 
second one of blue, the third of green, and the last of yellow, 
bearing embroidered on it a—j)ig! E<ach banner was accompanied 
% a pin so of gold. For centuries the Regatta continued the n.a- 
tional sport of Venice, and was gotten up with gre.at splendor on 
occasions of royal visits. Even the young nobles prided themselves 
on their skill in wielding the oar and guiding the gondola, as much 
as would <:jj,hers, on terra Jirma, on their equestrianism. 

'I'ho Arsenalotti, or workmen of the Ai'scnal, were always con- 
sidored the most reliable sons of Venice. “ Vim San Marco!" 
was their rallying cry from the earliest era. The guard.s of the 
council, of the p,alace, of the treasury, and of the mint, wore selected 
from among them. They were also, the firemen of the city; and 
often, as soldiers and seamen, defended their beloved Venice. It 
was tliey, also, who boro the newly elected Doge around the square 
of St. Mark, while he distributed largess. Among their privileges 
was a naval school, at which their sons were gratuitously educated, 
until, at the age of eighteen, they entered the corporation. In the 
2 * 
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sixteenth century, they nuftibered 10,000 ; in tlie eightfenlh, 3000; 
and at the fall of tlie Republic, 2,500. Under the French rule the 
number was increased to 4.000, while under that of Austria it has 
varied from one to two thousand,—some three or four hundred, 
usually, being—galley slaves! In 1574, wh®n Henry 111. of Poland, 
in his route to assume the crown of France, visited Venice, the 
Arstnalotli gave him a feast, and put together and armed a, galley, 
in one of their docks, before his eyes, whilst he ate ! 

The briefest catalogue of events which have rendered celebrated 
the name of Venice, would demand a volume. The defeat of Bar- 
barossa—the conquest of Constantinople—the acquisition of Can- 
dia—the sea-victories over Genoa and Pisa—the treason of Marino 
Faliero—the triumphs of Carlo Zeno—the war of the Chioggia— 
the cruel fates of the Carrara, and Carmagnola, and the two Fos- 
cari—the marriage of Catharine Coiiaro and the acquisition of 
Cyprus—the League of Cambray and the King of France on the 
Lagune—wars with the Ottoman and the victory of Lepanto—the 
loss of Candia and the concession of the Morca—such is a brief 
abstract of more prominent events, which, to a mind familiar with 
the chronicles of Venice, cannot fail to call up a throng cf like asso¬ 
ciations. Nor are these the only associations of interest with the 
name of Venice. Here Galileo, in 1609, on a visit, while Pi-ofessor 
in the univeraity of Padua, invented the telescope ; and, having with 
it studied the stars from the tall summit of the campanile of St. 
Mark, more than three hundred feet high, presented it to the Doge 
Donato. Here, too, at a subsequent period, Sirturi constructed an 
instrument of the same description; and, while using it in the 
tower, was interrupted by the people from below, who, for hours, 
examined it with the utmost curiosity, to the astronomer’s exceed¬ 
ing annoyance. Here Loyola, in 1636, organized, with his friends. 
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the order t)f Jesus; and hence rcpairitig to Rome, sought and 
gained the sanction of Paul 111., to his enterprise. Here were born 
or lived, or died, Titian and Tintoretto, Vittoria and Canova, San¬ 
sovino and Palladio, Giorgione and Tasso,* Goldoni and Cardinal 
Bembo, Paolo Sarpi aqd Marco Polo; and the dwellings tliey in¬ 
habited are yet pointed out. The palace—once a church, then a 
^nvept, next a hospital, and now an Austrian bairack—appropria¬ 
ted by the Senate to Petrarch, during his visit to Venice, is like- 
wise^hown, as are also, a few of the books-L-tho nucleus of the 
Library of St. Mark, now embracing 70,000 volumes—which he 
then presented 4o the State.f Here lived Lucrotia Conaro, a Doctor 
of Laws; Miu-iana Martinez, the vocalist and composer; Carriera 
Rosalba, the painter of portraits, and Marietta Robusti, daughter of 
Tintoretto, who, with well-nigh the genius of her illustrious father, s.a- 
criticc<l ambition to love—declined invitations to the Spanish and 
♦ho Imjierial courts—bccaino the bride of a jeweller—lived in ob¬ 
scurity—died early, and was buried—no one knows where! 

At Venice, the (list book printed in Italy was issued from the press. 
It was the “Familiar Epistles of Cicero,” printed by Jean do 
Spire, in„14C!). Next year, Janson established his presses at 

* Ta'seo was the son of a Yonctloiu Ilis fathor was a poet, and brought him, at the age 
of ton, to Venico, for liis education. Tasso and Ariosto are tho poets of tlie gondoliers. 

t La MaroUina^ or the Library of St Mark, was founded by tho gift of Petrarch, In 
and was enrlclicd a century later by Cardinal Bessarlon, Patriarch of Constantino¬ 
ple, followed by Wiclond, Cosmo do Medicos and numerous others. Bossnrion was appoint¬ 
ed nistoriograpiicr of the Boimblic, an office then founded and over after umlntaincd by 
the State, and filled principally by Patricians. But few of Petrarch's books remain at 
Venice. Ills celebrated Virgil with its impassioned note to Laura, went to Paris In *97, 
andisnowinthe AinbrosianLibrary atMilan. Abouttlio middle of tho sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the superb edifice on tho Piazetta, called the “ Library of St. was erected, and 

received tho books; but in 1812 they wore removed to the Ducal Palace, where they 
now are. Tho Library consi.sts of 70,000 volumes and 5,(TOO manuscripts. 
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Venice, and made great improvements in type. The /irst editions 
of ttie 13il)le,* and of the cla-sics were issued at Venice; and nioro 
hooks in the Hebrew language arc esiinia ed to have been printed 
there, than in all the rest ot Christendom together! There dwelt 
the famous Aldiui, whose name is classical. The fii’st of the name 
was Aldus-Manucius, who was succeeded in the business of publish¬ 
ing and printing by liis son Paolo, and his grandson, Aldus. At 
the opening of the seventeenth century, the first newspAper in the 
world appeared at Venice, which wiis sold for the coin cai^ed a 
Gazetta, and thus took a name. Strange that the great “ palladium 
of liberty” should have originated under the most j<jalous despotism 
that ever existed! At Venice, too, appeared the first Pill of Ex¬ 
change, the firet Bank of Depositc and Discount, and the earliest 
miracles in the manufacture of glass. Artillery, too, was first in¬ 
vented, it is said, by the Venetians ; and the species of bombard in¬ 
vented and employed by Vittorio Pisani against the (lenocse, in thp 
war of the Chioggia, as early as 1380, is yet to be seen at the foot 
of his statue, at the Arsenal. The engine could be discharged but 
once a day, and it threw a stone of more than an hundred pounds 
weight. Doria, the Genoese general, was crushed by one and died. 
It was a Venetian, also, Francis ddle llarche, who invented a ba/is/a 
which tlirew masses of rock of three thousafid pounds weight; but, 
one day, at the siege of Zara, while superintending its repairs, ho 
was hurled by it—instead of a stone—a shapeless corpse, over the 
walls of the hostile city! In like manner the fipanish monk—some 
say a monk of Venice—who invented gunpowder, was destroyed by 
his own invention ; and the benevolent Dr. Guillotine, of Paris, was 
one of the earliest victims of his death-dealing machine ; while the 

* The flret Italian Bible waa printed at Venice, 14T1, followed by forty other editiona in 
otlicr cltlos ot Italj. The first Protestant edition appeared at Geneva, 1562. 
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wise and go*)d Do Marigni, minister of fliilip IV. of France, was 
tilt iliv.t to hang oi. his now gibbet at Montfaucon! 

*\l liie close of tiie illtoentli century, oi the cominericement of the 
sixtooiith, Vouico liiid “ readied the highest point of all her great¬ 
ness.” The discoveries ^f Columbus and Gama seemed not, how¬ 
ever, at once, to affect her prosperity. Indeed, for a century later, 
b 1^9 apjijsared hardly to retrograde, even if slje did not advance. 
But, if she was nearly thirteen hundred years attaining her prime, 
she was a whole century dying. “For a thousand years,” it hiis 
been forcibly said, “ she fought for life ; for three hundred years she 

invited death; tl«e battle was rewarded, and the call was heard.” 

• • 

In 1609, Venice, with an expenditure of one hundred and twenty- 
six millions of ducats, had fought the Ottoman twenty-five years ; 
and Candia, after sixty-nine assaults, eighty sorties, the explosion of 
one thousand and forty-six mines and three hundred counter-mines, 
caiatulated in ruins ! No wonder, that even to this day, in Venice, 
a “ War of C.andia” means “ War to the knife, and knife to the hilt.” 
"Thirty years later, however, the Morea, won by the prowess of Moro- 
sini, was, by the Peace of Carlowitz, ceded to her to supply its 
place.* Thij^War of the Succession occupied the firet thirteen years 
of the ensuing century ; but Venice took no part. The cause and 
origin of that conflict may bo briefly stated. When the Emjieror 
Charles VI., of Austria, died, October 21st, 1740, ho gave his 
crown to his daughter, Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary and Bo- 

* In 1GS7, when Morosini drove the infldels from t)io Morea, Athens was bombarded for 
a!x days by Konlgsmarck, a Swedish general, wlion a shell chancing to explode In the 
rarthonon, wlilch had been converted into a magazine, tho niagnlflccnt pile was demo¬ 
lished, burying In its ruins the statue of Minerva, the master-piece of Phidias Morosini 
was loodtMl with honors, on liU return to Yeniee—was immortalized ^y tho title of tho 
Peloporuaiaqu6f and was shortly after chosen Dogo. Among the trophiofiof thistriuinph 
were tho lions of the Arsenal, more than two thousand years old. ^ 
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hernia, »ho had marriecT Francis of Lorr.aine, Grand*Duke of Tus¬ 
cany. Spain, Bavaria, Saxony, Poland, Siudinia, and France pre¬ 
sented claims to the same throne; and the long and bloody War of 
the Succession began. The Elector of Bavaria became temporarily 
Emperor; but, by the prowess of tl\,e Hungarians, Maria Theresa 
recovered her rights, and Francis L, of Lorraine was elected empero* 
in the ancient Kaisersaal of Frankfort, where stand the bust? of forty- 
four emperors besides. Venice was urged to join the league against 
Austria; and her weight might have turned the scale. It k? certain^ 
at any rate, that, but for the active aid of Hungary, and the for¬ 
bearance of Venice, the proud house of Ilapsburg-Lorraine, now the 
merciless despot of both, would never have even begun to exist 1 
With the peace of Passarowitz, which ensued in I7l9, the wrongs 
of Venice through Austria, may be said to have commenced; the 
Morea was returned to the Turk. 

Henceforth, for the space of eighty years, the Republic D'ade 
neither war nor peace. She declared timid neutrality in all 
succeeding contests, and was insulted with impunity, by all the 
ligerents, on her own sea, and in her own territory; and that, too, 
while boasting two and a half millions of people,* , 1 4,000 troops, 
arms for 50,000 more, and a dozen men-of-w.ar. From all accounts, 
her dissolution — almost her decomposition—had already com¬ 
menced. She was ruled by a distracted oligarchy—her nobility, in 
extreme poverty, sold their suffrages in the Grand Council; the fam¬ 
ilies from which were selected the “ Ten,” made all others tremble 
and obey; the State was viewed as a prey for spoil—justice was 
venal—the finances were exhausted—the fortifications were in ruins 
—the ranks of the army embraced not half the number on its rolls 

♦ In 1722, Venice had two and a half millions of Inhahttaoti^ snd to 1783 threo mil¬ 
lions. • 
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—the debt, iff time of peace, was increasing—manufactures were in 
decay—the provinces were infested by brigands—the city was torn 
by 'factions, which the Senate encouraged, in order to weaken the 
force of both—immorality was promoted to enervate the people— 
the government, cruel and jealous, was sustained by spies—no ques¬ 
tion or investigation of public affairs was tolerated—the acccused 
were deprived of all defence before the tribunals—prosecutions be¬ 
gan with torture, and ended with strangulation: secresy was the 
sole sal?^uard ; no limit to the right of judicial penalty by the dag¬ 
ger, poison, cord, sack, or axe, was recognized, save the will and 
boldness of the iftquisitors; and thus, the very name of Republic 
became execrated and execrable. It is, however, noticed as a 
strange inconsistency in the policy of Venice, by the same historian* 
who has thus detailed her atrocities, that, while she crushed liberty 
at home, she succored those who upheld it abroad. Thus, she coun- 
teiffinced Henry VIll. of England, in his conflict with the Rope and 
.the Catholic powere : she was the ally of the Dutch in their strug¬ 
gle for their rights, a century later; she sided with German Pro¬ 
testantism during the thirty years’ war, and gave aid and comfort to 
Bethlom Gabor and Ragotski in Hungary ; while, nearly at the 
same lime, she supportec^ the Prince of Piedmont against Philip 
in. of Spain, and the Protestant Grisons of Savoy against the 
£!atholic.s. She also declared for Henry IV. against the Lc.agno, 
when, in 1589, upon the assassination of Henry III. by the fanatic 
monk, Clement, he left the throne of Navarro for that of France, 
opposed by Savoy and Spain, and excommunicated by the Pope. 
She went so far even as to lend him money, and ordered his bonds for 
the same to bo destroyed in his presence. Henry was not inseniblo 
to this kindness. He subsequently presented the Republic with a 


* Slemondl. 
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suit of armor he had worn, which is yet to be scon ut tlie Arsenal, 
and also his sword of service at Ivry, which dis.a])t ;arod in tlio in- 
vasion of ’97. And when he married Marie do Medicis, his name, 
at his desire, was inscribed in the Lihro (TOro as a patrician of 
Venice, the ballot showing 1420 votes iij his favor to only twenty 
opposed. Venice was almost always tire friend of France; but 
more than half a_century before these events, she deqlared.for 
Charles V. against Fi’ancis I. The Emperor being, at first, unsuc¬ 
cessful, however. 'V enice obeyed interest and inclination, ancMrrought 
back her adhesion to her old friends. But she seemed to bring 
only misforttlne. At Pavia, on the 24th of* February, 1525, 
Francis lost his army, his liberty—“everything but honor.” The 
Duke of Brunswick then approached the frontiers of Venice, and 
dispatched a challenge to single combat to her aged Doge, Andrea 
Gritti, even as Fi'ancis had challenged Charles; and, centuries be- 
foi’e, even as Pompey had challenged Cresar; and, centuries a&er- 
wards, even as Sir Sydney Smith challenged Napoleon. The challenge 
was very ridiculous, Gritti being an octogenarian: yet, the fierfj 
old Doge w.-is with difficulty restrained from accepting the cartel. 
The result of all was the total rout of the Duke—even as Pompey 
and Francis^had been routed before, albeit Sir Sydney w.as not rout¬ 
ed afterwards. 

But, we approach the last days of the Venetian Eepubllc. As 
her power diminished abroad and her prosperity at home, 
in direct ratio increased despotism in the government and 
corruption among the people, “Venice became the Sybaris of 
the modern world.” Her license became horrible—incredible! 
K uus and monks in masks, mingled at balls, countenanced by the 
Pope’s Nuncio himself. Every noble had his casino —^his houdoir 
of gallantry on the Place St. Mark. Gaming was universal, inces- 
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sant and ruinous, and was promoted by the Senate because a profit* 
able monopoly—one of its own body always presiding unmasked 
over each board or bank. Kevenge and cowardice went hand in 
hand ; and the Bravo’s stiletto was ever bare and ever bloody. 
Tlio honor of wives and daughters became a marketable com¬ 
modity ; and the vile coiftracts legally made and authenticated were 
form.ally recorded. There was no punishment for adultery, no ob¬ 
stacle to*divorce. lago’s denunciation of his fJir countrywomen— 

llicy <lo let heaven see t)i© pranks 
Tlicy dare not show their husbands; tlieir best conscleuco 
I»~iiot to leave undone, but keep unknown”— 

♦ 

waS untrue—only bccause*too lenient. Innumerable courtezans, once 
exiled the capital by edict, were now recalled by edict, and palaces 
and revenues appropriated to tbeir use ; while they, in acknowledg¬ 
ment, became sjjies of the State, ljuxury and pleasure formed the 
st^ile of existence in Venice. “ Scarcely did the sun rise upon the 
Lagune uncelebrated by the pomp of some religious or political 
jpL'stival; the whole year was one continued holiday, in which 
amusement appeared to be the professed and serious occupation, the 
grand and universal object of existence among the inhabitants. 
Besides the numerous fixed and customary ceremonials, occasions 
for extraordinary joy wflie greedily sought in the accession of a 
new Doge, the election of a Procurator, or the entrance of a foreign 
Ambassador; and the annual recurrence of the Carnival seldom 
attracted fewer than fifty tliousand strangers from all parts of 
Europe to mingle in the sports of St. Mark’s.”* 

The Carnival of Venice was little more than a public masquerade 
prolonged for days and weeks, the grand scene and saloon of which 
was the Place St. Mark. Here, in mask and domino, individuals, 


* Smedley. 
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rank?, conditions, positions, even sexes, were all coi^founded. Th« 
scenes which transpired and the practices which prevailed, atnid the 
multitudinous sports and the inextricable crowds and confusion oi the 
occasion, may be imagined. For centuries the mask was in universal 
use in Venice. It served to level somewhat the marked distinction 
between the nobility and people. In the Ducal halls, the nobles, 
in black mask and domino, with huge wigs, joined in the dance, and 
the custom wsrs acquiesced in even by the legate of th\j Pope. The 
mask wai by law and usage, for six months in the ye/ir, invio¬ 
lable ; and monks and nuns, beneath its protection, indulged in 
fetes, spectacles' and pageants. Politics, pleasjure, intrigue—the 
friendly mask favored all alike; and, 'like the mantle of charity, 
covered numberless sins. And then the gondola—“ the mysterious 
and discreet sjjirit of the Laguno and canals”—invariably black all 
over, in accordance with an edict of the 15th century, ostensibly to 
repress extravagance, but really to favor political intrigue, and wjiich 
really did favor the intrigue of love—the gondola, with its win¬ 
dowed, curtained, blinded I'eke — 


“Just like a coffin clappotl in a canoe, 

Where none can make ont what you say or do. 
But not to them do woeful things belong. 

For sometimes they contain a dcdi of 


.What with the mask and the gondola, what wonder that Venied 
was for ages the city of mystery, and romance, and license 1 

The celebrated Addison, who visited Venice at the opening of the 
last century, confirms the statements of cotemporary and subsequent 
writers, relative to the boundless corruption at that time. Speaking 
of the Venetian Senate, he says: “ The preservation of the republic 
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is that to which all other considerations, submit. To encourage 
idleness and luxury in the nobility, to cherish ignorance and licen- 
tioflsness in the clergy, to keep alive a continual faction in the com¬ 
mon people, to connive at the viciousness and debauchery of con¬ 
vents, to breed dissensions among the nobles of the terra firma, 
to treat a bravo man with scorn and inhimy, in short, to stick at 
nothing for the public interest, are represented as the refined parts 
of the Veifttian wisdom. They generally thrust the females of 
their fi)piilies into convents, the better to sosure their estates. 
This makes the Venetian nuns famous for the liberties they allow 
themselves. Th^ have operas within their own walls, and often 
go* out of their bounds to meet their adinirei's, or they are very 
much misrepresented. They have many of them their lovers, that 
convciso with them daily at the grate; and are free to admit the 
visits of a stranger. There is, indeed, one of the Conaros, that^ 
n(j^ long ago refused to see any under a prince. The Carnival of 
Venice is everywhere talked of. The great diversion of the place 
|st that time, as well as on all other high occasions, is masking. The 
Venetians, who are naturally grave, love to give in to the follies and 
entertainment of such seasons, when disguised in a false personage. 
These disguises give occasion to abundance of love adventures; 
for there is something more intriguing in the amoure of Venice 
tlian in those of other countries ; and I question not that the secret 
history of a Carnival would make a collection of very diverting 
novels.” Addison states, also, that trade was far from flourishing ; 
that the duties on merchandise were heavy, though a free port was 
talked of in order to meet the rivalry of Leghorn ;* that the mer- 

• In 1735, Triofto was declared a fro3 port by the Emperor. The Prpe then declared 
Ancona a free port, aiul It became indispensable to the welfare of Yfnice, that the Do^ 
riaanl, should declare tiio port of Yoolce partially free. 
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chants who had grown rich by trade had bought noWlity and given 
it up ; that the manufactures of cloth, glass and silk, onco the best 
in Europe, were now excelled; that the tenacity of old laws was 
excessively prejudicial to commerce; that the decay of Venice was 
admitted by her citizens; that the Arsenal was well suj)plied and 
arranged; but that its arms and furniture, though extraordinary a 
hundred years before, were then generally useless, the suite of 
armor being almost as numerous as' the guns, the fire-arms being 
fitted with old-fashioned locks, and the numberless swoi:ds being 
unwieldy and antique; albeit the Venetians pretended they could, in 
case of necessity, fit out thirty raen-of war, a hundred galleys, and 
ten yaleasscs !* '■ 

The state of affairs at Venice at the close of the 18th century, 
could hardly, under any circumstances, have lasted long. 13ut the 
French Revolution came, and Europe ([naked to its centre. To 
Venice it was the decree of destiny. Another Hannibal—a 
second Attila, ruslnxl down the Alps, and swept away, like draft' of 
' the threshing-floor, the power of tho Ifouse of llapsburg, whicii| 
for three centuries, had ruled the Milanese. Tho guilty city—• 
cowardly as corrupt—shrank back into her usual timid neutrality. 
But it was too late ! Iler doom was decreed; her sentence was 
sealed; her fate was i-ecorded. She fell; and without a struggle to 
elicit sympathy, or to inspire regret. 

'The fall of Venice in 1797; her spoliation by the French; her 
delivery to Austria, under the treaty of Carapo Formio; her re¬ 
delivery to France, under the treaty of Prasburg; her recovery by 
the Empire, under the treaties of Paris and Vienna; the long wars 
on the continent of Europe and tho long blockade of the Adriatic, 

• “Eemarks on 'Bovoral parts of Italy, etc., la 1701,1709,1708, by the Into Bight IIo u 
Joseph Addison, £s(i., London, 1743.’’ 
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Lad, of course,•independently of other vicissRudes, a most disastrous 
eflect on her commerce, her industry, her general prosperity. The 
single fact, that, by the Census of 1778, her population was one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and by that of 1810, was but one hun¬ 
dred and three thousand, ^aks volumes. No wonder, that, at the 
commencement of the year 1815, and during the twenty years which 
Bucseeded, she presented “ a most deplorable aspect of decjty and 
desolation and no wonder that the lugubrious descriptions of th.at 
desolati^h, so numerous and so unanimous, from tlTe pens of writers 
by whom she was visited, have left an impression respecting her on 
the minds of all, which, despite her recent comparative regenera¬ 
tion, have not been ell'accd, and, probably, never will be. To none 
of these writers, however, nor to all of them combined, indeed, does 
the Cceaii-Quccn owe so much her fame for “ romantic desolation,” 
a.s to the Venetian poems of Lord llyron — ‘ Marino h'aliero”—“The 
Tw(»Foscari”—the fourth canto of “ (Jliildc Harold”—the “Ode to 
Jj'enicc”—“ IJeppo,” etc., together with their accompanying notw. 
^hese poctns every one has read, and the impression produced on 
• ho mind and imagination is almost inelfaceablo. The traveller 
ih<‘reforn, at tlu) present davg when .about to visit Venice, expects to 
behold her a ruin, lie cx|)ects to find in her a Tyre, a Tadmor, a 
1 ’.almyra of the ocean ; for ho hits seen her compared to each and to 
ail of them, to say nothing of llabylon, and Nineveh, and Carthago, 
and Alexandria, and Thebes, and Memphis, and Constantinople, 
and Athens, and Itoiuo. He expects to see her, as depicted, more 
^poetically than truthfully, by a recent writer—“ A ghost upon the 
sands of the sea, so weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her loveliness, 
that one might well doubt, as he watched her faint reflection in the 
mirage of the Lagune, which was the city and which Ihe shadow 
and like him, perchance, ho thinks, that fain would he; “ endeavor 
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to trace the lines of this image before it is forever lost, and to 
record, so far as he may, the warning which seems uttered by 
every one of the fast-gaining waves, that beat, like passing tells, 
against the stones of Venice.”* lie expects to find her, as por¬ 
trayed by every writer he has ever read-^a tomb of the dead Past 
—a mausoleum of buried centuries—a wreck on the ocean-sands of 
time—a scene of desolateness unchanging—of solitude unrelieved—■ 
of silence unbroken, save by the dull and infrequent plash into her 
stagnant waves oV the marble of her crumbling palaces.lie ex¬ 
pects, in fine, to behold the doomed city in full fulfillment of old 
Faliero’s terrific malediction— 

“Sinking Into tbe slime fh>m wblcb she roso.^ 

lie is disappointed ! lie finds Venice 7io ruin—no Tadmor of 
the ocean—no Tyre—no Palmyra; and he sighs, perchance, to dis¬ 
cover, that the touching and mournful romance of desolation, with 
which her picture had been shrouded, owed more to the genius and 
the fancy of her poetic portrayers than to any reality of fact. 

Venice is no tomb, no monument of the past; no city of the 
dead, no catacomb of silence, and solitude, and despair. The 
fair bride of the sea presents not now, perchance, the bright and lovely 
vision of centuries since, when wedded by the Ducal ring and the Papal 
benediction. Change—change has been busy with her, as with 
alh else of earth. Tlie fresh flush of youth has fled her cheek— 
threads of silver have besprinkled her night-black tresses; sor- 

Kuskln. “ Since tbe first dominion of man was asserted over tho ocean/' bo adds, 
three thrones, of mark beyond all others, have been set upon its sands: the thrones of 
Tyre, Venice, and England. Of Uio the first of these great powers, only the memory re¬ 
mains ; of the second, the ruin; tlie third, which inherits their greatness, if It forget 
their example, may be led through prouder eminence to less pitied destruo.tion.’* 

Dickens says of Venice—“It seemed a very wreck found drifting out at sea.” Very 
poetical—and very preposterous. 
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row, and humiliation, and bereavement haare left their sure, sad 
traces on her still stately and beautiful brow; and the smile which, 
once,* all light and joyousness, illumined her sweet face, though it 
yet lingers and plays like a halo of the past, is as sad and as 
mournful as a broken heart. Such is the Ocean-Queen ; but she is 
Vot—no, she is not that old, and withered, and toothless, and wrinkled, 
and,horrible hag, which some would paint herj She is not the 
“ weird sister of a blasted heath!” She is not the foul witch of 
prophetie.evocation! Or, if she be, indeed, a “ witch,” she is rather 
“ the Witch of the Alps,” or “ the Spirit of the Sea,” whom the 
lapse of ages renders only more lovely ! She is rather the Niobe 
of grief than the Nemesis o^ desolation. Once a blushing, and bril¬ 
liant, and blooming bride, she now reclines a bereaved, yet still 
beautiful matron, at the base of the throne on which, centuries ago, 
she sat in state ; and, with a mournful smile, looks out on the waves 
of tlte blue Adriatic, which for long ages owed and owned no allegi¬ 
ance save her own: and she still is, as she has been, and will ever 
be—“ La lella ! Venezia la hclla 

That a city more than fourteen hundred years old, and many of 
whose structures date back their origin to her earliest history, should 
exhibit marks of decay, is not to be wondered at. That the facades 
of some of her m.assive e3ifices should be time-stained—that her 
colonnades and arches should bo sunken—that the gorgeous sculp¬ 
ture which flings its flowers so gracefully over her walls should bo 
moss-grown—that the mcdallia of porphyry and serpentine by 
which their fronts are blazoned, should be somewhat shattered— 
that her “ roof-terraces wreathed with Arabian imagery of golden 
balls suspended on the leaves of lilies,” should bo blackened, and that 
“ the salt sea-weed” should “ cling to the marble of’her palaces” 
rising from the waves—all this was inevitable, and is the fact. But 
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it is not true, that these matchless and massive man^ons “ have been 
degraded to the most ignoble and debased of {^rpo.ses,” and that 
“ the rich and costly decorations of their architecture are crumbling 
piecemeal, and, day by day, are filling up with their debris the 
waters which undermine their base.” . 

Shorn, though she may be—this Syren of the waters—of many of 
her glories, and hawing, as it were, her guilty but beautiful brow 
beneath those chastisements of Nineveh and Babylon, so fervently 
invoked on her e'euturies ago, by the Florentine monk of St.’Dominic, 
Savonarola, or those d^per woes, still more ancient, attributed to 
her false Doge; and, though “ the barbarian hath verily come (lown 
as an hungry lion,” and she verily “ hath been bought and sold, and 
become an appanage to those who despise heryet, those dread 
maledictions have much still to attain before they shall have boon 
fully fu^ll^. Her palaces have not yet “ crumbled to the shore 
she has not yet “ sunk into the slime of her own canals.” * 
Venice, as 4fes been already stated, is built on the ssuids, 
brought down from the li hllpan Alps by several small river’s, which 
being repelled at the embmtehure by the billows of the Adrialiv, 
have been fashioned into shoals and islands of vatious sizes, and, 
large and sirtall, are from seventy to one hundi’od in number. To 
form foundations for the ponderous structures which have been 
erected ujron the.se islands, capable of resisting, for centuries, the 
action of the waves, and sustaining the enormous mrisses of incuni- 
bent marble—immense quantities—whole forests, indeed, of piles— 
mostly of larch, but some of cedar, and some even of oak and ebon v,. 
it is said—were forced ir^ the depths of the alluvion, to tho 
number, in some instances it is rccordo*!, of millions of jriles for a 
single edifice. The instrunreirt made use of to accomplish this vast 
undertaking was, as is seen by tho ancient model yet pra||Bved 
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in the Ai'senrii, the simple pile-driver of th^ present day. The basis 
—the foandation thus formed, was almost as firm as the everlasting 
hills, but not qul^; and it is not, therefore, strange, that in some of 
the more aged and ponderous of the public or private structures of 
Venice, the lapse ^ time, the ceaseless washing of waters, and the 
enormous pressure of the su]>erincumbent masses of marble, ha\ e 
produced obvious effects. Thus, the tcsselated pavement of St. 
Mark’s Miiii^or, which is more than ten centuries old, has a surface 
as uiwiidatory as the waves of the sea; hardly ofte of its five hun¬ 
dred jiorplijry, serpentine, and ra.arblo columns, is perfectly upright; 
and the fractuies Jn its massive walls aiilf^mosaic d<^es, arc quite 
innbinerable. Even its l(?f(y Cam/5an/fe,*bj^cll-towor, more than 
thre® hundred feet high, and nearly as old as itself, has a palpable 
leaning towards the Basilica; while each one of the sixty CampaniU, 
with which the city bristles, seems much in the sarae,<|jijjicanwnt. 
Not one is perfectly “ plumb,” and those of San Giorg& de Greci 
and old San Pietro di Cnstello, are veritable ^J|fning towers of 
I’isa. But these stiucturcs never f^|^|^nevcr. Such a thing, com¬ 
mon enough as it may be in some new cities of the New World on 
Urni Jiriita, is never heard of in old and sea-girt Venice. The 
massiveness of the masonry, the tenacity of the cement, which, by 
age, bei.’omes (jf adamantilie har<lne.ss, and the fnspiont use of huge 
iron craiiqis, utterly preclude the idea. The edifices of Venice, even 
the humblest, seem constructed for eternity—not time. Sites for 
building being limited in extent, the very best use of the space 
gr.anted, has been made; and, while their marble walls have been 
made to combine the solidity and cjHlopean proportions of Egyp¬ 
tian architecture with the ornament of the Arabian, the legal right 


of the proprietor of the soil, in all ages and all th(? world over, to 
sink his foundations to the centre of the earth, and raise his super- 
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structure to the clouds—a6 term, ad eadum —^scijjus to have 
been by no means forgotten. In some instances, the base of the 
edifice is said to have involved an expenditure greaftr than even the 
edifice itself! The structures are generally of vast height, and some of 
those in the Cannaregio, would compare favorably ^r number of stories 
with those in Edinhurgh ibclf. Many also are irregular in pro¬ 
portion and incomplete in plan. The reason seems obvious. Land 
was precious. A palace, which was destined for centuries of futurity, 
was founded with extreme care, and embraced in its plan ad' anin<i 
land, which was to be,but which, often, never was, obtained. Neigh¬ 
bors, also, engf^ed to ercci^louble-palaco together ^ but they foil out, 
or failed in means, and only one fulfilled* or could fulfill, his com¬ 
pact. Most of the palfwos rise directly from the water on one#lde, 
—even if, on all sides, the foundations aro not wasliod: and in 
glidiig tU|j||rh the smaller c/inals, the action of the Waves, for 
ages, is ^Braved plainly written in grooves and furrows. Tho 
facades of so tlie palaces on tho Canalazzo, or Grand Canal, 
wore once ornamented wit^ fi|||cocs ; but the frosts and storms of 
centuries have peeled off tho paint and stucco in many places, and 
left only grotesf^uo exhibitions of artistic anatomy, in trunkless heads, 
or headless trunks, in torsos without limbs—expanded arms without 
legs, and sprawling legs without corresponding arms. This is par¬ 
ticularly observable on tho front of a jialaco called tho Fondaco de' 
Tedcsclii, now the Doymia, or Custom House, near tho Rialto,, 
which was frescoed more than three centuries ago, by tho pencils 
of Titian and Giorgione. The edifice was erected by the State for 
the accommodation of Germ^^'raorchants at Venice, in 1606 ;* but, 
though its walls are seemingly as solid as on the day it was com¬ 
pleted, tho halfieffaced frescoes give it an air of dilapidation. Ano 

♦ A f^tnUsr utrnctnre, for tbe Turks, stands near the Biatto, os already nientton^^ 
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th/r circumst^ce which tends to lend the "same aspect to some of 
the most gorgec^s structures in Venice, is the feet, that, whenever 
a grain or two of sand, lodged by the wind in a crevice of the 
marble walls, or ii^a depression or inequality of the florid and sculp¬ 
tural architecture, afibrds,the smallest seed opportunity to take root, 
sthere springs a wall-flower or a sea-weed ; and the dank leaves wave 
mournfully in the breeze on the facades of the most costly piles. 
In simo of the less frequented camjn, or open j)laces, in the city, 
adjoinuig churches, the gi-ass, also, springs greenly in the crevices of 
the pavement; although it is often cut u^|j^nd with scrupulous care, 
by order of the hhinicipal authorities. 

If to all these indicia of “ desolation and d4(ky,” in the City of the 
Sea,^ is added, that the marble walls of nearly every structure in 
Venice arc black with years—that some of the most^|^nt j»ala- 
ces have been aj>propriated to more useful public pur¬ 

poses, than merely to stand from age to age, as h..,gp lendid specta¬ 
cle ; and that some of the narrower ailfil lesswlquented of the 
canals are not, at all tinu s, the agreeable' thoroughfares— 

every circumstance that could be recalled has been enumerated, 
which might afford possible cause for the doleful teles of tourists, as 
touching the ruinous aspect of much-abused Venice—always except¬ 
ing, indeed, the passion for the “ picturesque,”—which picture.sque 
^eeras as much an object of search now, as in the d.ays of Doctor 
Syntax; and which, where it ought to bo found and cannot be, is 
fancied or invented, as much now as then. Because Venice is the 
oldest capital of Europe—because she has fallen from her high 
estate, “ stooping to be the slave of slav^’—because “ the Hebrew is 
in her palaces,” and the “ Hun in her high places,” and the “ Greek 
walks o’er her mart and smiles on it for his’’—because sffithe histories 
an<iiBpographies of the half century last past have* copied the 
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one from the other, that bho is “ a ruin" —therefore, K seeKiS fixi;d, 
that she, verily, is a ruin, and of right should be a ruin, and a ruin 
only ! Because that melancholy bard, Byron, some forty years ago, 
sang of the “ empty halls, thin streets and foreign aspects,” which 
had “ flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’s lovely .walls and his 
friends, Moore and Shelley, about the same time, cursed her in good 
poetic terms—the foymer describing her fall “ as awful as if ocean’s 
wave swept o’er her,” and his friend—improving on Ihe figure— 
declaring that she would be— 


“ A l/‘S^^ear ruin then than now 
AVitU ber conquest-branded — 


and, finally, the trio being followed up by their mutual friend uf Cl'S, 
deplorin^^r palace-fronts “shattered by Aiinc,” and “the salt sea¬ 
weed c^^^B to their marble”— therefore., she is, and she must 
be, forever, “ armi,” and only “ a ruin” even to the end of tine ; 
and the “ desoUjPVeni^^ of 1820, can but bo a still more deso¬ 
late Venice in 1850! In d.ays of those famous bards, the 
IKKJtical idea was indulged, and it seems to have been entertained 
with much “unction,” that Venice was doomed to be whelmed, ere 
long, by the waves of her own Adi ialic; that, though she had 
stood for some fourteen hundred years steadfastly enough, and the 
waters, at the very worst, h;id never risen on her more than three 
inches in the century—she was, yet, very speedily, destined to 
fulfill the curse, and “sink into the wavest” Byron opens on her 
thus, to this end, in his “ Ode”— 


“ Oh, Vonlco I Venice I when thy marble walls 
Arc. lev<*l with the watci^s there shall be 
A cry <tC tuiUons «Vr thy sunken halls, 

A luuU lament along tlio 8weei>lng sea.” 
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^heU^y repeats the sentiment— 

* Seagirt city I thou bast been 
Ocean's child and thou bis queen. 

Kow has come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be bis prey.^ 

Finally, Tom ,Mpo!;e, ij;iduiging the same idea, “ feels the moral 
vengeance sweet, and smiles" over the anticipated “ wreck!” And 
tlysse iW^sks have been viewed by later poets, to say nothing of 
touifcts, as veritable prophecies; and there seems^ moreover, to have 
been n* little indignant feeling expended against the poor “ Queen,” 
because she yet presumes to “ hold her^head above water,” and 
persists in not bi^ng “ whelmed,” and don’t make haste and “ sink” 
and have done with it!—that she don’t beebme a Tyre, or a Sidon, 
at once, and fulfill her own “ inevitable doom,” and their own poeti- 
cal predictions !* 

As touching this notion of the sinking of Venice,'fjpilo popu¬ 
lar, it seems to owe its suggestion to the fact, tlijl^y the pillars of 
the Broglin, the Patrician’s Promenade,^ theHTOr gallery of the 
Pucal Palace, the pavement of thwriazetta seems to have been 
elevated some fltb'on inches, in the coui-so of the five centuries since 
the‘*palace \fas built.f But, whether this elevation has become 

* Even the Roman poela, coiijurlva ago, seemed fond of predicting the fall of Venico 
f!s M cll as that of tlio “Etonial City**— 

Nec tu semper oris, qmn eeptem amplocf eris Ifices, 

Nec tu, qn.T luedils u-niu1a surgis aquis.* 

t In 181 n, by oscavntlons of tlie French engineers, three Inches of tho pillars of the 
Sroglio ^'ero found buried, as also, twelve Inches of the pedestal, resting on the old brick 
pavement, wj.lch covered both piazza and plazzctta until 14C6. In 1792, tlio paveme&t 
was again elevated a foot, the rise of tho sea cou||||^IUng. If these Freud) engineers, to 
say nollung of the literary Jeremiahs and poetical Volncys have “ writ their annals true,’* 
In less than a thousan«l years, the 3<piaro of St. Mark wjll be Inundated at every tide; and 
a tlionsand years later, should the sea have claimed her own, tho sUn^f Venice may be 
deemed so wonderful, as to bo hardly loss fkbulons than Is tho story ofTVoy deemed now! 
WiHllk** Venice is a daughter of the soa, and, liko Palmyra, may perish by it ” 
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necessary because of a proportionate elevation of the suffacej^l’ofWie 
bed, of the Lagune, is not easy to say. The latter idea would seem 
to have obtained a century and a half ago, by the following extract 
from Addison’s “Remarks,” on his visit in 1701;—“Our voyage- 
writers will needs have this city in great dari^r. ofjjeing left, within 
an age or two, on the terra firma ; and represent it in such a man¬ 
ner, as if the sea wm insensibly sinking from it, and retiring into its 
channel!” But Addison’s apprehensions were put at rest, by his*ask* 
ing several persons, and among them Father Coronelli, thb State 
Qeographer, respecting the truth of the sUitements. They all assur¬ 


ed him, that the sea rose as high as ever, and that Venice would 

* 

never be an inland town so long as her canals were kept clear. 
This prevision quieted, it was a whole century before the “ voyage¬ 


rs” tflik 1 

# 

e Cmwol 


up tlie more poetical idea, suggested no doubt by 
^ of the place, that Venice wivs to share the fate 
of the Plain—was to be whelmed beneath the wirves 


o^^ 

of a OeaAtS^jHPiot h|[|^ed by ftre^and brimstone—and, instead 
of being an inland town, wa^|||bt even to be an island town, but a 


subterranean town altogether! 


But this is folly. Give even Venice her due. The day hasifeeen 


when the old city was prou4er in power, and splendor, and opulence 
than she now is; and the day has been when she was humbler; 
and the day m^ be when she will be prouder than now— 
# than ever. “ The day of her destiny” may, indeed, be 
over; “ the star of her fate” may, indeed* have “ declinedbut, 


that she is a wreck, or a ruin, in any oftensive, or humiliating sig¬ 
nification of those terms, is i?6t true. It is not true that Venice is 


desolate and deserted, and sits upon the islands of her Lagune, like 
Tyre upon hf^irocks, where fishermen dry their nets; or, like Tad- 
mor, bdneath her columns, amid the sands of the desert, wheiMsthe 
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]3/loi4|| seek* the shade. The arcades oi the Square <)f.St. Mark, 
and the Cafes of Florian, and Suttil, and Quadri, nightly swarm 
wiflx brilliant throngs; and not less than two hundred American 
travellers, alone, passed through the city, in 1851, within as many 
months. It isjjjpt tr^e that the trade, and commerce, and industry 
,pf Venice are prostrate and stagnant. More than five hundred ves- 
sejs evcr^ year enter her port, exclusive of coasiem and packets. The 
railroad whi^li connects her \Vith the Peninsula pours into her the 
opul^^ of rich Lombardy, like life-blood ihrougfi an artery; while 
the restoration of her Free-Port franchise has filled her harbor witli 
vessels of all claijses* and nations, and not a day passes without 
numerous entrances and erearances at her Doguna dd Mara. It is 
not true that Vonieo has been despoiled by her tyrant, Austria, and 
that “ her richest gems of art are in the galleries of VifflM|a.” This 
is simply preposterous. Vienna has literally nothing^^^B|ie8crip- 
tiuB belonging to Venice, or whieh ever did •bdoi^^D Venice. 
Indeed, her oppressor, instead of dospoilj|pr holBpfer#fgems,” is 
proud of her attractions, and dee^|jj|| herself, and most fitly, the 
richest gem in his own stolen diadem. Nor has Paris any thing 
beliu^ing to yenice. Every master-piece was returned by Canova, 
in 1815, or recompensed by other cli^a d'oeuvre; and Venice is 
yet, what for ages she has been, “ a museum of monuments, .and a 

monument of museums and, instead of beingf^ literally a ruin,” 

• • 

is only a ruin in literature. It is not true that Venice, in the vivM 
iimagery of the public n^wspapem, was “laid in ruins” by the bom¬ 
bardment of August, ’49 ; albeit, the .assault continued, without 
cessation, for twenty-four d.ays and tv^nty-four nights, .and 00,000 
shot and shells were thrown within her limits. But most of these 


t The stupendous dikes et the port of Mulamocco have deepened ttMchannel to eigh- 
tocn^gft. 
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projectiles dropped into tAie Lagune, or the canals; and |||^ o^jly 
evidence of the bombardment now visible is an occasional rent in a 
-plafond of Tintoretto, or Salviati; or a ragged aperture in \he 
richly gilded stucco, or ancient fresco, of the vaulted dome of some 
exposed and lofty church ; or a pile of cannon-ball^ here and there, 
in some palace-court, on the Canalazzo, or Caimaregio,* laid up for 
future generations as mementoes of the Siege of ’49. It is not trpe 
as lovers of the desolate picturesque \ouid fain have it believed, 
that many of the most spacious, antique, and once gorgeou:^'J)alaces 
of Venice have been dismantled and demolished, by their princely 
but poverty-stricken proprietors, for the sake of the. sale of the costly 
material for building—for the Istrian and Oi'ientaJ marble, the jior- 
phyry, the serpeiitino, and the precious medallia wliich the demoli¬ 
tion woukk^-nish :—albeit, there was a lime, in her day of dee])est 
dcso]a||^^^n thirty or forty years ago, while the primitive poeti¬ 
cal JereimiFWere walling over her their wildest woes—when her 
desperato(dkl^|Bpcrat(^obIcs, un^jj|||||p to gratify their propensity 
for gaming on the two AttstrifWi /y/ref- per diem iillowed them by 
their Imperial pensions, were tempted to dispose of their hereditary 
palaces to Hebrew speculators, who found it very lucr.ijtive business 
to take them to pieces, and^to sell, ami, sometimes, to export their 
rare material, for the structure of other edifici-s elsewhere; and, 
luid St. Mark’s BiCsilica, itself, or the Ducal Palace, fallen into the 
Ifeitches of these harpies, it would have shared a like fate. Put 
this sacrilege was stopped by Imperial authority almost as soon as 
it began. Nor is it true, that numerous splendid palaces of the 
proudest Patrician families of ancient Venice, havo been degraded 
to the basest uses; albeit, the vast Morosini Palace is now the 


* Canal BoyaM 

t An Austria? Zira !s slifteen contn. 
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<^ne||^ Cegsus office, the Grimani Pal^o is the Post-office, the 
Foscari Palace is an Austrian Barrack, the Corner Palace is a Leijis- 
lativ (5 chamber, ilie Fai'setti Palace a City Hall, the Moeceiiigo, 
Giustiiiiani and Gnissi Palaces are Hotels; while another splendid 
palace of the same great Grass! family is the Exchange of a compa¬ 
ny of-merchantis, the Pesaro Palace was, until lately, an Armenian 
College, and a neighboring edifice, said to have been given by the 
Itcmubllc, three centuries ap, to her fair diiugritor Catarina Conaro, 
Qudkp of Cyj)rua, is now a Mont de Piete —a*Pawnbroker estab¬ 
lishment and Savings Bank for the poor. Moreover, the beautiful 
Trcvisian Palace, or Palazzo Cappello, on the Rio Canonica, behind 
tlfe Cathedral,* is now the abode of a French mantua-maker; and 
the mansion of Marino Faliero at thoCarapo S. S. Ajrastoli, is that 


of an equally noted boot maker ! And, if the lovers of the dilapi¬ 
dated picturesque can find a more appropriate audB^Htable use 
for these vast structures, than that to which man^jjPPRm have 
been ai)plied, the practical utility of the age ;iM|i n( 4 ,.doubt feel 
grateful for the suggestion. 

Besides, these facts, if they indicate any thing, indicate the magnifi¬ 




k bie use 
m have 
doubt feel 


cence of Venice, quite as much as her decay. When ro.antua-makers 
and boot-makers can afford to drive thdr useful vocations in palaces— 
why—palaces must bo* somewhat numerous thereabouts—that’s 


certain ; or, if an honest boot-maker can find no “single-story frame,” 
in a city wherein to plant his bench, he must needs put up wlljj| a 

* It wns not from this palaco ttint Bianca Cappello elopctl with the FlorcnUne a<1von« 
taroT, Bonaventuri, on tho'niglit of the2Stli of November, 15C3, but fVom amnch bambler 
niaiibion, situated on a narrow canal branching from the Canainzzo on the left—near the 
Ponto Storto, and not far from the house of Gioi^lono, at the Campo dl San Sylvestro— 
Lady Bttlwcr U> the contrary, iu her novel, ** Bianca Cappello,'’ novertbeh'SS. The Palazzo 
Trevisano, one of the richest palaces in the Lombard Htyle, or In any other style, In Venico, 
was purcliasi'd by Bianca, when Grand Duchess of Tuscany, in 167^4Qd presented to her 
imperious brother, Victor, 

3 * 
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palace—that of a celebrated Doge even, if ho can got o^r, •^lo 
matter how anxious he may bo to observe the motto of his craft— 
sutor ultra crepidam.” The fact is, old Venice, unlike more 
modem capitals, London and Paris, not excepted, was ‘^finished" 
long ago: so that her present dwellers are forced to accept the 
splendid mansions of the past, and adapt them to the changes of 
the present. No palaces, now-a-day, are erected in the Isla..d City, 
and but few structures of any kind:'(sid all, for the very good 
reason, that there aie palaces and structures enough already, an^ that 
there is neither space nor necessity to construct more. 

But, if it is not true, however poetical—that Venice is “sinking 
rapidly” into the waves or sands of the tagune, neither is it true, 
though rather less poetical, that the’^waves or sands of the Lagune 
are rising to whelm her. In both these particulars, as already inti¬ 
mated, s^^Bjus to-day wonderfully as she is said to have seemed 
some te^BUIB^ aome fourteen centuries ago, as to that. 

Nor is it tcu^tyjll^ smaller of her c^als— Canaletti —are rapidly 
filling up with tl^Brebish of her dccayi^awellings ; nor that, during 
the sultriness of summer, they emit a noisome atmosphere, or a pes¬ 
tilential miasma. “ On the contrary, just the reveisio,”—at least, so 

f 

far as the miasma is concerned. These smaller als, called Rli, 
or Canaletti —are about a hundred and fifty in number, bestrid by 
about three hundred bridges. Those bridges, by the bye, in Addi¬ 
son’S time, had, it seems, no parapets, which deficiency the worthy 
man thinks would have been “ a great inconvenience to a city less 
soler than Venice!” But, despite the moist air and moderate clime, 
her noble.s, it appears, “ conversed too little with strangera, and 
were too distrustful of them,” to acquire habits of intemperance ! 
The canals of Venice vary in width from the three hundred yards 
of the Canalazzo, to some three yards of its lesser sisters; and, from 
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a of i dozen feet, to that of as ^inany inches. Twice in 

twenty-four hours the tide ehhs and flows, from one inch to six, and 
with considerable current, sweeping through all the arteries of the 


city, and carrying off all impurities to the sea. liesides, every 
month or two comes a violent Sirocco, and poure the salt waves of the 
Adriatic in billows all over the city, submerging even the pavement 
of St. Mark’s Place to the depth of several inches, and giving every 
eat\aletto and. calle (lane) a 'tliorough cleansing! Moreover, there is 
a sj)Wes of machine called Cava Fanffhi, a sort of dredging machine 
driven by steam—constantly at work deepening and cleaning the 
canals; while ingnlcipal ordinance is especially severe against pour¬ 
ing into them rubbish,‘or incumbering them with obstructions. 
The result of all these cares an'd precautions is exactly what they 
contemplate; and Venice is the neatest capital in Europe. The 
graphic authoress of “ Consuelo” is correct when she J^H|iat “ tl*o 
sn^wy flag-stonos of Venice are the cleanest in^ the^^PP* It is 


really surprising, indeed, hoi 
row and tortuous calla ana 


|hc V(!netians mai 
^anallctli of their 


'*]^pled la 


p) the nar- 
labyrinth,” 


so thronged with a jioor and immense population, so clean. That 


gome of the u/irrowcst, and sh.allowest, and least-frequented canals, 
in some unfreq^|iitod sestierl of the city, crowded by the lower 
classes, are not alw.ays fery savory in the odors with which they 
address the nostrils, especially upon a damp and sultry dog-day, 
>.when the tide is out, is most true; and it would be mast incredi||Ie 
were it not most true; but, that such facts make up the rule and 
not the exception, is utterly incorrect; while there is hardly a city 
in Christendom which does not present a larger number of filthy 
streets than does Venice of canals. Paris, London, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Vienna, Berlin, New York, New Orleans, Boston, St. 


Louis—every one of them is less unexceptionable in this regard than 
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Venice. Addison more than a century and a half ago, rem.ykcet— 
“ the streets of Venice are paved and always kept very neatwhile, 
at the same era, beasts of burthen were wont to got stalled iu the 
thoroughfares of Paris and London ! 

There is about all soa-ports a marine, a saline atmosphere, the 
sihell of which is peculiar—and to some pel-sons, peculiarly unpleas¬ 
ant ; although to others just the reverse. Such an atmosphere has 
A^enice, and to it, probably, does she owe her high rQ|)utalion for 
salubrity—^a reputation she has enjoyed from her earliest /itigin. 
That she deserves this reputation may bo inferred from a fact made 
known by her vital statistics compared with those of Paris, which 
city is considered one of the healthiest iiuEuropo. At L’aris, there 
is one sexagenarian for every tv^t hundred inhabitants, and one 
octogenarian for every nine hundred : at Venice, there is a person 
Mxty yen|[B|||ijD every hundred and si.xteen, and one eighty yeai-s 
old in e^PIRr hundred and ninety-one. The clime and site are 
considerc^jecujjl^ favorable to v alfiLud inaiians, and to ])crsons 
advancedTn ylHfwliite general hefllris remarkable, and centen¬ 
arians numerous. The probable cause of all this is that very circum¬ 
stance, which by some might be viewed as a fruitful source of dis- 
ciise—the humidity of the atmosphere. Hut tli|j|^-ater which sur¬ 
rounds Venice is always jmre aiul salt; and cman.-itions from the 
sea are never noxious. The air is i.-onstautly charged with vapors, 
it iit true; but those va])ors are saline ; and while they relax the ani¬ 
mal fibre by moisture, they stimulate it by the ch(!mic<al pr(>pcrtie.s 
with which they are iinjiregnated. Thus, vital action is m.-vintaiiiej 
in a manner the most suitable, and the celebrated axiom of Prowii, 
that “ life is sustained by excitation,” is ha[)pily fulfilled. It is 
a singular fact,,however, that the atmosphere of Venice is far less 
humid than that of Padua, or Milan. The most common com- 
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plaints £|re of^ norvons character, which aj^e aggravated, from time 
to. time, by the Sirocco; but even the Venetians themselves, ex¬ 
aggerate the disagreeable influences of this wind, and do not seem 
to reflect, that, though it may bring lassitude, it does not bring 
dust—that curse of every inland tojvn—while at the same time it 
, dispels all noxious vapors. That the medical men of Europe regard 
the clime and site of Venice conducive to health, may bo inferred 
froin the*fac% that they order there their chronic patients from all 
partsNkf the continent—in summer for the benefit of the baths—in 
winter for the benefit of the equable temperature. There is said to bo 
a peculiar virtue in the slime and ooze of the watere of the Lagune, 
for Some of the most afflicting of maladies, while the saline atmos¬ 
phere is especially bcmcficial in ^ftes of phthisis and scrofula. On 
the whole, therefore, the words of the celebrated physican, Orlmaud 
de Caux, in his essay on “ Venice and her Lat/una^amjj^ to the 
Ninth Congress of learned Italians— Scieuzkiii llalml^^ave not 
without significance: “Qu^^ville cn effet (^iii 0 )m 2 mrcr 

sous re rni>port a Venise, tt^We cn Italic ? Vc^mest agreahle a 
hatnlrr cn lout terns, <f'c.” It is true Venice, by her close connection 
with the Orient, was, some centuries ago, liable to visitations from the 
])lagiie ; but what^ty of all Italy or, of all Europe, was not equally, 
if not more subject to llnl^e ravages, until Veniee defended herself, 
and the peninsula, and the continent, with the. Lazaretto? Ituring 
the fearful plague of 1.3 tS, for exauq)le, Venice', within six montlis, 
lost one half of her p.atricmns ; but Florence lost 100,000 of h^r 
inhabitants; Naples, 60,000 ; Genoa, 40,000; Sienna, 80,000, and 
the continent of Europe generally, three-fifths, at least, of all 
its population! It is also true, that the ravages of cholera in 
Venice, during her Siege of the summer of ’49, wewj fearful; but 
there were abundant causes for this, as will bo scon, independently 
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of clime or site. The only wonder is th.at her population had not 
been-decimated.* . 

The climate of Venice, .os to temperature, is an agreeable medium 
between Boston and St. Louis, being warmer than that of the for¬ 
mer, and cooler than that of. the latter, but more equable than 
that of either. The latitude, however, is about that of Quebec— 
that of Venice being 45°, that of Quebec being 40°, while tliat of 
Boston is 42°, and that of St. Louis 38°. The moivths ‘of June, 
July, and AugustJ the months of summer at Venice, arc, it .U true, 
sultry, especially during the middle of the day, when the sun is so 
■withering in its intensity, that no one willingly exposes himself to its 
rays; but even then, the narrow canes'- and canals, shaded b}' the 
tall structures on either side, arjfcelightfully cool, as are, also, the 
marble depths of the massive palaces. But no sooner has the sun 
gone d<Mtfj^hind the Friulian Mountains, than a fresh bfbeze comes 
careerin^Krom the Adriatic, and the atmosphere of the evening 
and nig^|pre||||||fectiy charming. L^^-ing and autumn, the climate 
of Venice is de^itful, while the vMKfr has all that mildness and 
equability which characterises the season in places surrounded by 
the sea. 

The city is most luxuriously, and pf&fusely, j|J|^che.aply, supplied 
from terra firma —especially from the foi\ilc Veronese, and from the 
neighboring islands, with fruits and provi.sions of every description, 
which the climate can afford ; and no market in the world, probably, 
presents such abundance and variety of fish, as the Lagune pours 
daily into the Peschiera of the llialto. It would really be worth 
the while of the ichthyopldsl, not less th.an the ichthyophaijist —the 


* Milan was more severely scourged by tlio plague than Venice; while the cholera, on 
its first visit Boutli of the Alps, in 1S30, spared Vculce more than any other city of the 
peninanla. 
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student of natgral history not less than the epicure—to “ walk the 
waij[l3”of the great Peschicra of Venice. lie would certainly 
form the individual acquaintance of some inhabitants of the deep, 
of whose peculiar proj>ortions,—of whose very existence, indeed, 
he knew nothing before, save from tlio plates of the Cyclopsedia. 
The sui-passing beauty of sonic of the fish of the Lagune, especially 


in hue, is noticeable, while the flavor and texture are so superior, 
that^e regime ichthgologique of Venice, is renowned the world 
over. »l'he roach, sturgeon, turbot, tunny, mullet. Sardine, and sole. 


are among the most noted. Styrla supplies beef; Chioggia and 
Rovigo, veal; Padua and Citadolla, mutton; while the marshes of 
the Lagune, near Mestro abd Fusina, afibrd exhaustless stores of 
wild fowl and game. The wine ^ the country, which is drank as 
freely as water, is the vin ordinaire, the best being of the vintage 
of Coneglitno and Vicenza. Of foreign wines, th^Hliprus is 
esteemed as highly at Venice, as is the Lachrymoe^hristi at 
Naples. Champagne, Sautei|^and Voslauer, ar^|||p ijj|pommon 
use. Oysters, in their sefWf are excellent; an^ among the 
numerous muscles which are eaten, the most abundant and com¬ 


mon is the pidocchio, which, despite its name (louse!), is a com¬ 
mon and popular d||[[^ in all f^ftiis and with all classes. As a general 
thing, as touching comestibles and the like, while the fish, fruits, 
provisions, butter and cream of Venice, have a reputation notoriously 
good, the meats and wines have a reputation uotoiiously bad. The 
Restaurants, likewise, are few and indiffbrent, while the Cafes are 


numerous and unequalled. As for house-rent, or rather palace- 
rent, it is very reasonable; arid all manner of dry and fancy goods 
are more so than even at Paris or Vienna: gloves, for instance, 
being about two dollars the dozen. • 

On the whole, therefore, to a person with an annual (pcome of a 
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few thousand dollars, with or without wife or faniilj’—to a person 

ft * . . » I 

whose ta-stes and pui'siiits an; literary or scR'iiiihc, and who iarcs 
nothing for politics—to a pci-son fond of pleasure, amusemenW, the 
Opera and the arts, and especially to one who is an invalid, and who 

can appreciate the dolce far nknie —the “ sweet nothing-to-do” of 

* . 

Italian life—but above all, to one “ a-weary of the world,” disap¬ 
pointed, chagrined, sick at heart and in soul—there is not a sj)ot in 
all Italy—in ail tlie world, perhaps, which can present such attrac¬ 
tions for a few ybars’ residence, as “ Beautiful Venice.” • 

The idea that Venice is a silent city, with a sparse population, 
■which is sometimes entertained in connexion with the romantic idea 
of her desolation and decay, is erroneofts enough. With the single 
exception of Na])les, the City of"*tho Sea is, for its limits, the most 
populous city in Italy, and, despite the absence of wheels or hoofs, 
the rno^f^isy. The gondoliers, the huckstei's, the stol^-tellers, the 
sellers mmelonaro (water-melon), of Zucca (pumpkin), and of fish 
and fou^. to nothing of AqaaJm^^), keep up a ceaseless yell 
from morning until night, and aMw; from night until morning; 
which yell is mitigated to the car only by the change and the 
changes of the almost as ceaseless pealing of church bells. There 
are also few cities, even of Italy, wflibh pres^jjl such an aspect of 
unvarying gaiety and liveliness, its Venice; and a stranger, though 
direct from Koine, Florence, or Milan, entering ,St. Mark’s Square, 
almost any summer evening, would bo certain that a Festa, was at 
its height, judging from the multitudes of well-dressed people of all 
nations, kindreds, tongues and tribes, and in almost every costume, 
which throng tlie pavement and arcades; and, in the midst of .all, 
the Austrian band “ discoursing most eloquent music.” The voice 
of song, however, and the tones of instruments are going up from 
the canals, and cafes, the eamjn and calli, of Venice, all day long, 
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.iikI nearly alPniglit longj, too, as to that, sit must have been very 
different thirty odd years ago, if we are to credit Childe Harold, for 
ho says—• 

“In Venice Tai:So*8 echoes are no morot 
Aiul silent rows the eongloss gi^dolier: 

Her palaces are cniinbllng to the sliort^ 

Ami mnaic meols not always now the car.” 

• 

T^'uo, that*the loves .and wara of Rinaldo and Armida, of Tancrod 
and eWinda, are heard no more, or very .seldom, on the c.anals of 
Venice ; but the choruses and ariettas of Bellini, Rossini, Donizetti, 

and Verdi, \vhich*thc gondolioi-s have caught beneath the windows 

• • 

of the Fcnice, the San Samuelo,^or the San Benedetto, aVo sung 
with equal gusto and power, and, doubtless, with far more taste. 
The gond^eiw have also their own harcnrolla and camonette, some 
of which have approi>riatc words, and all, charming airs.|||jinong tho 
most celebrated of these is tho faino\is “ La Biondiua in (ronilolella," 
composed by Lamberti—tMjjp'Ioore—tho Mori|||j^f Venice—tho 
lieroine of which is said to KSve boon no less a pei-sonago than tho 
accomplished and lovely Countess Bonzoni, a friend of Lord Byron 
wiio died some ten or twelvo^mai-s since. “ ILi Ziro in Gom/olu," 
“ /,([ Marina'' “fifc Brava Calina," and “ Camonella della Frit- 
tola," may also be named, as among the most common and most 
popular. 

Some idea of the theme and burthen of the songs of the Venetian 
gondoliers may be gathered from the subjoined hasty, and rather 
fice, translations. The songs themselves may, po.ssibly, be deemed 
rather//Ye, also : but, if so, what would be said of some other songs, 
very popular on tho canals of Venice 1 The celebrated “ Biondina 
in Gondoletta" done literally into prose—the flower bereft of the 
perfume—runs somewhat thus ; 
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Tub Biosijina* in j;oiiil«>hv liist i^l 1 conveye# 

Trauquil and happy* the fair girl slept— 

Bhe slept on iny arm, and sometimes awoke, 

But the rocking barque ro-IulWd her to rest 

The moon In heaven was half hidden by olonds 
The Lagiino was calm, and the breeze was free— 

A gontlo zophjT played with her hair, 

And, lifting her kerchief- 

t 

But, really, this must stop, tlioiiirh there arc three more y<»rses. 
It is to be hoped, that the fair arid accomplished Countess Benzoiii 
felt complimented, by the inscription of this most celebrated of 
songs ! In the original it is very expressive, and atfords a somewhat 
striking comment on the taste of Venetian society, to say nothing 
of the propriety, morality, Jce. As illustrative of these, its insertion 
entire might, possibly, be' pardoned, despite its objection^e tone. 
Ho translation, however, could convey an idea of its poUcal claims. 
In the soft Venetian dialect f it is deemed exceedingly beautiful. It is 
certainly ,^ vertiginous lyric, to least of it. 

The following opening lines of TSWs “ Gerusalonme Liherata” 
a poem translated from the Italian of Tuscany into the Italian of 
Venice—dialects so diirerent, that the Florentine can, at first, hardly 

* The Blonde. 

t “ The diftloct of Venice,” bays Mudamc do Stael, “ is os soft and os ligiit as a zexdiyr. 
One cannot conceive those who rosibted the fsimoiis League of Cambray, speaking a hm- 
gijage so flexible.” In the Councils of Venice, speakers were obliged to speak VeiieliL.i. 
The Tuscan was tolerated only in the exordium. Koinsseau, when seorctary of tho French 
Legation at Venice, in the last century, is said to have'devoted much attention to the 
Venetian dialect, and made quite, a collection of tho Sungs of tho Gondoliers, which ho 
publlllied with their respective sirs. Byron says of this dialect— 

“ I love tho language, that soft bastard Latin, 

That melts like kisses from a fenialo mouth.” 

The dialect of Venice is that of Florence, with an elision of consonants—taking away in 
force what is imparted in softness. “ Tho Venetian Is to the.^U8cw what tho Portuguese 
is to the Codtihan.” 
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comprehend tlie VenetiaDlr'^y Mondini, and called “ II Tasso alia 
liJi^arola" — constitute one of the most popular of the modern 
“ Canli d'Gondolkri Veneziani." 


I sufotho arniy and the pious knigbt, 

That the groat sepalcliro of Christ did free: 

Much did he toil in heart, in mind, In might, 

Much in the glorious conquest sufl'ered he. 

After a'brisf pause, another voice responds witlr a second stanza, 
to the same air, somewhat fis follows: 


In Tain to lilm did earth oppose licr rage— 

In vain to arms did Turks and Lyhians fly; 

In vain did coyirades fierce their quarrels wage— 
Favored of Heaven and blest by powers on high. 


Anotlicr song very popular on the canals—“ Uti Ziro in Gon¬ 
dola E veiling in a Gondola,” was composed by M.adamo 

Dudevant, the colebr.atod George Sand, who resided for some months 
at Toiiico, in 1834, and there wrote the well-known Venetian 
romances—“ Leone-Lconi” Derniere Aldinif^^Jhes "Maitres 

Mosdisles" “ L'Uscoque" and others. A free rendering of the 
words of her song is subjoined :— 


AwA^j^itti sad thoughts and come—come with mo, 
Away in the gonjjole to the deep blue sea. 

W'e Ivavu the canals and the Islands behind; 

Wc tly o’er the wave with the speed of the wind. 

All gtddon and cloudless thu suu goes down, 

Alid over the Lido ui>ri8cs the moon. 

Her pale light expands on the silvery wave, 

A mirror ns pure us a woman in love. 

The zephyr of evening plays with your hair; 

1 tow gently it kiases your forehead so fair I 

You are Uivoly, ami youthful, and fresh as a flower— 

Toiirs, apace, come to all—^biit now is love's iiour. 

The Yc^s of Greece in a sca-shcIl once soon 
Was thee, in thy gondola, fairest, I ween. 
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Another of the goniolior fiongs runs^oiiietliing flius 

Oil, como to the goiulohv angel hrifiht! 

■\Vc'll uwuy o'er the beautiful seat 
By the Felze's* soft shade wc'U be liMdon frtun eight, 
And how liappy—how happy well be I 

We'll shut out the daylight's gay, glittering glare, 

No eye shall our blessetlucss see; 

But alone, heart to heart, banish sorrow and care, 

While 1 whisper of lov‘% gfrl, tt» thee. 

Ay, of love—while the ardor of youth is onr own; 

For years chill the heart-piilse with frost; 

To l»<* happy on earth we must list to love's tone— 

Of its rai*turc bereft life is lost 


The arietta of “La Donna e inohile,” from “Ripoletta" Verdi’s 
liist oper.a, was scry popular on the canals, jis well iis with (lio 
bands of the Austrian garrison in St. Mark’s square, |po‘*l!uminers 
since. The plot of the opera is lliat of \'ictor Hugo’s “ Le Roi 
s’Amuse” yj and the dranialist attributes the words of tiro song— 
(“ Sournnt ferine vurie” etc.) —to|||P|l«ss a personage than Francis 
of France. If this bo sootli, his departed, good-natured Majesty 
may, possibly, pardon the following 


W'^OMAN is ehangeablc—tieklo ns fair, 

A beautiful hjaibcr U)sscd by the nir; 

Her lips arc an lluent as her heart Is mute; 

She Is ever a tempting, deceiving fruit 

A deceiver Is .she. If deceiver e'er were, 

Oh I woe to the heart that Is given to her I 

But wo love her—we love lu*r—our bosom's dear dove, 

And he never was ha[ipy wito never knew love. 

There is also a ballad from the opera of “The Urides of Venice,” 

* jPeisc—tliH canopy or cabin of tlic gondola. 1 ho pronunciation is Pt l/d. Towels are 
never mute In Italian. Thus Campanil^ Fenici, harcaroUA, etc.^ etc, 
t Tho Drama was forbidden at I’arls In l8;k), and the opeilf at Naples, in 1353, by gov- 
cnmient 
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by Jules BeiuMict, whieli^’as sung in this country by Jenny LinJ 
at itr Concerts, which is sometimes heard in the saloons, or on the 
canals of the sea-girt city, commencing thus:— 

By tlif satl sea^waves, 

I li^ton, while tlioy moan 
A lament, o'er the graves 
Of hope and pleasure gona 

B^jt thc*songs of Venice are not all of them sentiniontal. Some 
are vastly comic in tone. “ La Camonetta dellaFhttola” or “Tiio 
Song of the Fritter,” presents, ijcrhaps, a fair .sample. It runs 
somewhat thus :—^ 

Peter, Peter, here’s a fritter, 

■\Vhlch I w'sli to give to you: 

Many would have ghi<11y niuQ|^d it, 

But I said for Iiitii I II keep It— 

To my old one I will give it. 

And my old ono~ you arc ho. 

Nay—but sto^^vc first must parley, 

8u'oar y(Uiil :^|pf't )0 fdso to me 1 
Bwoar— hut in yourcyos I rettd It-* 

1 loro’s your fritter, come and cat it— 

Don’t stan<l staring, come and cat it, 

I'or my old one—you arc he. 

'I'ho voices of the goiiJcjliei’s are more remarkable for strength 
than for sweetness—for power than for melody ; yet, at night, in the 
open air, at a di^nco, on the Lagiino, the Oiudocca, or the Grand Ca¬ 
nal, singly or accomjiauied by half a dozen other voices, nothing can 
1)0 more delightful than the song of the Venetian gondolier. ‘♦llo 
and alone in his barque, awaiting bis company, or his faro, he ab¬ 
breviates the night and breaks the silence of the Lagune. , Solitiiry 
in the Iicart of a crowded city, he sends his voice over the trainpiil 
mirror; and the sleepy canals, the calm of the heaven, the splen- 
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dor of the moon, the shadows of the lof^ palaces prolonged on the 
water, the distant moaning of the Adriatic, the noiseless glidinj of 
the sable gondolas, which move lihc spirits hither and thither—no 
rattling of whe^, no echo of footsteps, only the fitful and unfro- 
quent plash of an oar—all these circumstances impart an indescrib¬ 
able charm to these world-renOwned melodies.”* The wives a".d 
children of the fishermen of the Adriatic, are said, at night M', to 
go down to the sea-shore of the Chioggia, Malamocco, PeleSirina, 
and the Lido, and shout their well-known and not unmusical songs, 
until each can distinguish in the distance, throuah the twilijilit, over 
the waves, the husband’s and father’s peculiar 'response. A like 
custom is said to prevail in the Tyrol. 

But no where is the “^indolier’s Song” so indescribably charm¬ 
ing as on the Grand Can.^f a moonlight midsummer ujpill'This is 
tlio great salon nmskale of Venice; and, upon prineijiles of acous¬ 
tics, is admirably.^ calculated to heighten harmonious otlect. 'd’he 
silence of the night, the gondola gJi^jj,noiselessly over a waveless 
surface which acts like an harmonic mirror on the voice; the fag.ades 
of marble palaces on either side with theSf overhanging b.alconies, 
their open portals, their endles.s halls and galleries, r.nd their leafy 
gardens beyond, augmenting without echo, the intensity of the 
sounds, all eonour to aid eft'oet. At midnight you stand on the 
Pergolo of the Palazzo Buzinollo, opposite the Posta, the ancient 
I’alazzo Grimani. You hc.ar the acaud of distanliloices rising on 
the still night. A choir of gondoliers in their barques are slowly 
.asc^iiig from the Molo, half a mile below, and singing “ La Blnn- 
dina," as they advance. The voices are full and round, the harmo- 
ny perfect—air, tenor, bass, counter—every part is complete. The 
moon is riding high over the slumbering city in a cloudless sky—the 
• • Qoothe, perhaps ChateanbrtoniJ, qnotrd ftom Di»morjr. 
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marble piles a,m throwing^beir deep shado\«3 over the slumbering 
canj/l; the trabaceoU, lying at anchor, seem slumbering, too. 
Nearer—nearer—nearer—by a crescendo which no art can match, 
the barque and the harcarola approach : louder an^louder rise the 
notes on the ear, until, at length, beneath your balcony, the song 
Inis attained its fortissimo. It passes—the rougher sounds soften— 
they lessen—they lessen, as the barque ascends.^ At length it is 
beneath the lHalto-arch, which, for a moment, with its echoes, aug¬ 
ments and rounds the air. It passes on—it turns the winding of 
the stream—it dies away—it is dead—it is gone ! You hear no 
more ; but you lis^ui still; you listen—hushed—entranced—your 
very soul absorbed in the departed harmony. You draw a long 
breath—j'ou speak to the friend at your side—your voice sounds to 
you harsj|^2’0“ lelajise into silence ; and ror hours after, those sweet 
melodics play like a rapture around your heart. And your tltoughts, 
your^dreamiiig fancies—they are far, far away—.away from fair 
Venice, away from sunny Ital^away from the grand Old World, 
away over the wide, wild ocean—away—at your home 1 Who 
that has listened to the rt^nlight, midnight serenade of the Vene¬ 
tian, gondolier, can, while his life lasts, forget? 

Venice has been called “ the City of Song,” and not without rea¬ 
son. 'J’he time has been, and, jierchancc, even yet is, when her 
mark of approbation upon a canta}rice, or an opera, was as indis¬ 
pensable, as is tl^ die of the mint upon the ingot of gold to give it 
currency'. For her Fcnicc all the great composers of ancient and 
jnodern times, Rossini, Zingarelli, Donizetti, Fersiani, PerSAi, 
Verdi,* have written •, and all the most wonderful vocalists, Mali- 
bran, Pasta, Catalini, Crisi, Tadolini, Rubini, have sung.- From 

♦ It Is annoauccti tUst V«nll Is at present cngugctl In writing an opera for the Tcnlco 
on the famons Froncli drams called the Vame uux Cdmelias, by Alexandre^Diimas Jr. 
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1791, wnen the house,was erected, until 1819, no production was 
presented on the Fenice stage unless written expressly for it.' In 
December 1836, the house was burnt to the ground ; but, in May 
1837, true to ij| name of riioenix, it had risen from its ashes, more 
beautiful than ever; and it was well said, that the theatre of the 
I’licenix had become the Phoenix of theatres. With the exception 
of the San Carlo at Naples, and the La Scala at Milan, the Fenice is 
the largest theatre in the world, as well as one of the'most m."giiili- 
cent. Byron, in 1816 s.ays—“ The Fenice theatre is the finest 1 have, 
ewer seen ; it beats our theatres all hollow in beauty and scenery, and 
those of Milan and Brescia bow before it.” Yet /he Fenice, of 1S16 
was less splendid than that of 1850.* During the three winter 
months the Fenice is th^r.and saloon of Venici’, nhorn the fair Ve¬ 
netian receives her frienSrand admirers in preference to tlic parlors 
of her own pal.ace. Tiie drop-scene by Basato, repie.scnts Ilandolo 
refusing the imperial crown of Constantinople. The predoinincnt 
colei's of the house, are gold on white. The eircle.s, or galleries, ai-e 
five in number, one over the other; and the /oyr.?, st.'ills, or bo.vc-;, 
like those of most other theatres on 1^ continent, are verilabl.', 
Iiox' s, or .separ.itc apartiiicnt.s, for six or eight peo^dc each, witl^ a 
thjor opiTiing on the lobby, and a (i'oiit opening towards the sc.-iic; 
a/i'i 111 which the inmate- can ii' ith.'r *ee nor .-een so well as 


where all is open, .as with u-. lltit the Imxes of Italian theatres arc 
.*|t sencnily U lUe sak.' of Is'UVg seen- llw o-vetse, 


I*!**' **( «>f the Hnn ('.</■/*> 
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Besides thoJFenico, there arc four other theatres at Venice—the 
Sill' Benedetto, the Apollo, the San Satnuele, and the Malibran, 
all of which are in full blast during some nine months out of the 
twelve. The Malibran is the I’cople’s Theatre, and owes its name 
to the benevolence of the great cautatrice, who gave it a few gratui¬ 
tous nights in 1835, when it had been almost ruined by her long 
and brilliant engagement of that year at the Fenice. A loffe, or 
bo.'^ at tlfo Fenice, for the season costs \000 • Zwanziffers, ahout 
; a r 'asoi. (icket about $10, and a single admittance for a sin- 
gle .-.son, from lifty cents to two dollars, according to locality. 
3'he terms of !iie ii inor llieatres are less. The theatres at Venice, 
lus, t'idee<l, all ov’er naly,»ar 0 the grand resort for cont'creation, 
SOI lal inteiTuui e, and intrigue—quite as much so, as for the operatic, 
il. vma'ic, or lullclir entf rlainmcuts ottered. 

'I'lic qiesiioii is often asked by the stranger at Venice—“ IIow 
do all il.isc ]ii opie m:n age. (o livo f’ lie beholds no'extensive 
manufactures, no heavy mercantile or maiuifaoluring operations, no 
connui V a il upro: " ; and it is a mystery to him how the swarming 
mullituih ,c around him ir.auuge to get a subsistence. Nor is the 
mystery easy' to sjlve, nor the qviestion to answer. 

It may be safely' assumed, however, at the very' outset, that a 
I'eiieliiiu will manage to* live, iind manage to live very well, too, 
where an American or an Kngllsljtnan could manage only to starve. 
The glass works at Miirano, together with the numerous work-shojps 
at Veniee jierlainiug to the manufacture, give employmont to some 
four or live thousand pereons, 'and subsistence, probably, to some 
eight or ten thousand more. The daily wages vary from two zwan- 
zigers to six; while the chief workmen receive twelve, being equiva¬ 
lent to two dollars. The value of the articles turned out from 
Murauo in u year—chiefly heads !—is estimated at eight millions 
4 • 
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of francs. Muvano makes beads for tlio world! Th^ North Amer¬ 
ican savage, as well as the savage of South Africa, looks to the Sea- 
city for the choicest decorations for his person! ‘ 

Then the manufactures of gold and silver stuffs, silks, lace, and 
velvets; of soap, oarthenwaro, tobacco, candles, ifcc. «fec., employ 
some thousands more, liook-printing and boat-building employ 
Others, while immense numbei’s live on the Adriatic and the Lagune, 
drawing a sustenanbe and support from the cxhaustless,riches of'tho 
deep. The Sardine fishery, outside the Lido, is of considerable im¬ 
portance. Visitor's, also, leave not a few Napoleons in the book¬ 
stores, and print-shops, as well as .at the hotels, and with the gondo- 
liers; likewise at the shops of the goldsiviths of the Piazza and the 
Rialto, who are .as famous now for their bijouterie as they were cen¬ 
turies ago. 

Rut, above all, .as a means of support, Venice is the resort and 
residence of many persons of wealth, and is a favorite cajiital of the 
Austrian empire, tiro scat of a Vice-regal court during the wiriter 
months, and the scene of liberal expenditures. Ilei'o, too, is the 
site of the banking and discount business of cornrnei'cial Trieste. 
Every disposition, likewise, is marnfested by her citizens and her 
ruler's to efface the outrages of time and the devastation of revolu¬ 
tions. On all sides reigns itrtelligent act'vity. The qurrys ai'o re- 
p.aired, the bridges rebuilt and cnlai-ged, the temples and monu¬ 
ments restored, the sti'eets and squares illuminated, the jralaccs and 
mansions accommodated to modern taste in comfoi't and luxui'y; 
and, well and truly hrrs it been said by a distinguished writer— 
“ Venise n'est pas ce qu'on vous la represeute dans les guides : le 
Phenix—car il n'g a qu'une Venise au inondc—le Phenix sera 
bientot sorti de ses cendres.” 

First iwpir-ssioiis of places, as of pm-sons, aro generally lasting. 
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Enter Paris oPa sunny day in June, by tlie*6arriere of the Arch of 
Trwmph, and your fii-st impression of the capital of Europe will bo 
very different from that you would have on entering it by the Faubourg 
St. Mar^eau, or the gate of St. Denis, in the midst of a dismal autumnal 
rain. So of I.oiidon, so of Naples, so of Rome, so of Venice. En¬ 
ter V'enice in the dusk of a damp October evening, after some 
thirty horn’s of constant travelling, night and day, by vellurino or 
railroad, from Bologna or Milan. The tide is out—huge banks of 
mud anjl sand heave up their shapeless masses from the bed of the 
Lagiine; a cold mist bounds the horizon along the shore of the 
Adriatic, and, s\»eeping over the intervening marshes, chills you to 
the very bone, during the ton minutes the cars are rolling over the 
bridge, as you strive to got a first view of that “ beautiful Venice ” 
you have read about all your life, and of which you expect so 
much. But, through the gathering mists and deepening shades of 
iiig^it, you perceive nothing save a few indistinct pursses of irregular 
aichiteeturo, towel's, and domes, and roofs ; and, thoroughly vexed, 
and disappointed, and chilli d, you draw up the glass, and wraj) 
youi-self more closely in your cloak. The cal’s stop—you are hur¬ 
ried out—all is,.confusion—luggage and passports must be examined 
—you are carried hither and thither by the popular billows—^you 
arc squeezed almost to death—you get thoroughly out of temjier. 
'fliei’c is, certainly, no “ romance” in all this. It is, on the contrary, 
rather real, and rather disagreeably real. Well, this at length over, 
niixt you run the gauntlet of poi tei-s, gondoliers, and valets de 2 >lace. 
You can comprehend not a syllable of this Babel; but you ctin s;iy—■ 
albeit with horrible mispronunciation —Alhergo Scale Danicli —the 
name of the hotel to which you have been advised to repair. Then 
you are packed, with a dozen or two of other people «uf all nations 
and languages, into a huge, mis-shapen ark, covered in closely on 
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every side, called familiarly an “ omnibusand very Ifte an omnibus 
it is, and would be still more like an omnibus, were it on wheels, in¬ 
stead of on water ; but, just as unlike the gondola of your fancy, or 
of reality, as one floating thing can be unlike another; just as unlike 
it, indeed, as is the Venice of your sad experience unlike the Venice 
of your glad dreams. You coinm<mce your voyage of some two 
miles. You cut across a broad sheet of water—^jou plunge into a 

*• i 

perfect Egypt of darkness and labyrinth of walls—horrible marine 
and other smells assail your olfactorie.s—you whirl round a sharp 
corner—you dart under a low bridge—you hear not a sound, save 
the warning cry of the gondoliers in some unknown tongue,* from 
time to time, to avoid collision with the long, low, black, funereal, 
liearse-like barques, which, like spectres, shoot past you. At length 
you pass under a dark and lofty bridge between two vast structures, 
—it is the Bridge of Sighs—under another bridge—it is the Bridge 
of St. Mark—up dark passage—and suddenly, stop. Then 3 0 H step 
out on the slimy and slij)pery stone steps, and enter the cold, damp 
court of the “ Danicli.” You demand a chamlx'r. After consider¬ 
able delay, you are led up stairs innumerable, and through passages 
inextricable, and find yourself, at length, in a vast,apartment, the 
ceiling covered with frescoes, the walls sheeted with pier-glass, the 
floor apparently paved with a mosaic of marble. The furniture, also, 
is of the most ancient, but most gorgeous description, and heavy 
tapestry droops along the walls. But you would give it all—all 
for a good blazing fire in the huge porcelain stove, and a warm 
warming-pan between your sheets. You are too sleepy, and too 
vexed, and too thoroughly tired-out and disappointed, however, to 
wait for all this ; and so you abrujitly dismiss the chattering valet, 
and, with teedi chattering from chilliness quite as fast as his from 

* TtirKish or ft rmpiiinn, it is but uot ItMlii*:* or Vonotlun. 
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civility, leap <nto damp sheets, and dream of Greenland or Kam- 
scliatka, or of any place on the foot-stool, save —“ Beautiful 
Venice!” 

But, change the picture. You leave Trieste some sunny Juno 

morning in the elegant packet steamer “ Venezia.” The Adriatic 

is blue as heaven and smooth as a mirror. In a few hours, you 

descry a long, low bank along the western horizon. You approach 
• • 

—domes and towers rise glittering beyond it, as if from the sea— 

you wonder at the vast fortifications that defend the port—the mas¬ 
sive sea-walls that protect the htloralc —the stupendous dikes 
that improve the,harbor. You enter the port of Malamoeco. You 
turn a point almost at rijjht angles, and Venice—world-renowned 
Venice—“ Venezia la Bella" —with her towera and spires—her 
domes, palaces, churches, and wonderful memories, is before you. 
If it is sunset, you look away over the roseate Lagune, and— 

“ A sea , 

Of trlory streams along the Alpine Leigliti 
or blue Triuli's mountaiua.” 

But, if it is “ high niwn,” as it probably will bo, a flood of sunny 
Uluiniiiatiou is^pouivd over the enchanted scene. The tide is in— 
the Lagune is a tranquil mirror—the waves sparkle—green islands 
and white sails fleck the surface. You pass the Armenian convent 
with its oriental minaret; the lonely isle of the Lazaretto; the 
quiet asylum for the insane on the eyot of San Servolo; the leafy 
beauties of the public gardens at the extremity of Gastello. On 
your left rise the domes and towel’s of San Giorgio Maggiore; on 
your right the Riva deyli Schiavoni with its gorgeous piles, ter¬ 
minated by the Ducal Palace; while in front spreads out the open ex¬ 
panse of the Giudecca and the Grand Canal, with thSirlong avenues 
of palaces and churches ; and, to close the vista, the Jordly ReJen- 
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tore swells m.ijesticalls. in tlie distance. At lengtl* your steamer 
drops her anchor in front of the columns of the Piazettii. She is 
instantly surrounded with gondohts ; the Zecca and the Royal (lar- 
Jens—the Palaces of the Republic and the Empire—the domes 
of the Salute and the Cathedral—the towering Campanile of St. 
Mark, and the gorgeous Clocktower, are all before you ; you are, at 
hist, in Venice! And then, if it so be, that you cannot say with 
Mrs. Jameson,*—“ I can conceive nothing more beautiful, more singu¬ 
lar, more astonishing than the first appearance of Venice or witit 
Ml'S. Radcliffef—“Nothing can exceed the admiration on the fii-st 
view of Venice, with her islets, palaces, and towers rising out of tiic 
sea, who.se clear surface reflects the tremulous picture in all its colors, 
as if they had been called up from the ocean by the wand of the 
enchanter, rather than reared by mortal hands—” why—is not the 
fair inferfiice this—that you lack the taste of the one, or the genius 
of the other, as w^ll as the power of appreciation of both ? Mjght 
not, indeed, either of those ladies, or the many like them, say to 
you in the words of Rosalind—“ I will scarce think you have swam 
in a gondola” ? Be this as it may, however, and whatever the 
character or intensity of the first impression of Venice, is it not 
pretty plain, that the traveller will regard her very differently if ho 
approach her on the bright mid-day in Juiio, instead of on the diill 
October evening ? 

Few tourists, especially if they be American, remain long enough 
at Venice, or indeed, at any other city, save, perhaps, Paris, to get 
more than one impression of it; and if that impression chance to 
be unfavorable, why, the case for them is hopeless. The traveller 
arrives at Venice on the chill October evening, we will suppose, 

* “ Diary of aa fennuyBe." 
t ** Mysteries ^of Udolpho,” 
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.mil tlire.'ids rltpidly only those narrow canals in which the city ap- 
jicai-s most time-worn, on his route from the Slrada Ferrara to the 
Dariicii, the Europa, the Luna, the Italia, the Brettagnia, or the 
Hotel do Ville; and then, afLor rushing about, with electric celerity, 
a few lioure of the following day, to visit the Ducal Palace, St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, the Academy of Fine Arts, and the Manfrini gal¬ 
leries, he is off at midnight on the steamer for Trieste, and says 
“ ftfi-ewell forever” to the city of the Doges. Under these ciicum- 
stanees,,it is not very marvellous that ho should send homo a very 
lachrymose sheet about Venice; nor that he should imagine his 
own “ desolation’^ to pertain to her. 

Now, if instead of all this, the traveller could only manage to 
reach Venice on a bright .lune day, by way of the sea; and if then, 
he could only bo content to pass a quiet month, or even a quiet 
week, in the dreamy, delicious old place; if ho would wander alone 
ami leisurely through glorious St. Mark’s, and study its marvellous 
mosaics, its uiiiipio architecture, its whole .ages of history, .and its 
spoils of nations ; if he would meditate, for only a day, in the palace 
of the Doges, with its endless halls, glittering with gilding, gorgeous 
vrttli carving, £»id illuminated with the historic canv.ass of Tintoretto, 
B.'issano, Palma Vecchio, and Veronese—with its vast and valuable 
array of volumes, its countless council chambers, hoary with yeaia 
find dim with the memoriesof guilt—with its piomhi, and its po::si, 
.and its Bridge of Sighs ; if ho would wander slowly and thought¬ 
fully through only a few of the ^ixty ancient and venerable churches 
of X'eniec—the Frari and the Saints John and Paul, with their 
magnilieent monuments of Senators and Doges—the Salute and 
the Pedentore, with their memorials of the plague—the Scalzi and 
the Jesuits, wonderful in sculpture, and glorious in jjiainting; if he 
would visit some few of the hundreds of marble palaces which rise 
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Kke the giants of oriental Action along the Canalazzo, tlfe Cannarcgio, 
or the Rio Canoiiica—the Manfriui, with its gallorios of clwfs- 
d'acuvre of art—the vast and opulent Vendrainini, now owned and 
occupied hy the Duchess of Berri—the Mocenigo, whore Byron 
wrote some of his most inspired poetry, and where his bed, and his 
chair, and his desk, and his apartmenis, and even his niyht-cap, are 
yet shown;—tlio Barbarigo, where Titi.an lived, and i)ainted,—the 
Trevisano with its memories of the haughty CappeBos—the d'u’ 
Dora, belonging now, with half a dozen oilier pahtces, to the once- 
renowned Taglioni, or rather, to her lover*—the I’isani, wilh its 
souvenir of Paul Veronese, “ The Family of Darius”—the gorgeous 
Foscari, where, as guests of the Repubire, have sojourned Franeis 
and Ilenry of France, the King and Queen of J’olaiid, the Fmpe- 
ror Frederick, and Casainir, oi' Hungary—now a ISohi'iiiian e<i<i nna 
—tlie pa’ace of Catharine Canaro, (^ueeii of Cyjirus, now a Fawn- 
broking Bank—the humble mansions of Knrico 1 tandolo and M.njno 
Faliero, “the glory and the shame” of teiiiee ; not to mention the 
Balbi palace, the home of the grieit geoerajiher, from wlio-i; win¬ 
dows and b; iiconies VapoK.'on ainl Jos(*phuio so often witiu'-si'd tho 
aquatic sports, tho regettas and fresats of tho (/’ily of the Sea ; nor 
the Oiustiniani palace, now oecuj>ied hy Sdiiavoni, the artist, hut in 
which the great Chateaubriand, so unjust to Veiiiee, sojourned wliilo 
her guest, on liis pilgrimage to Jei iisalom ; nor the Ca' del JJuca, 
so illustrative of the jealousy of the Venetian “'Fen,” presenting tho 
basement only of a magniticont palace, commenced with its jiermis- 
sion, by the Duke of Modena, three centuries ago, and then suddenly 
forbidden; nor the Fondaco de’ Tmcbi, once the mart of the Oito¬ 
man, then the property of the Duke of Ferrara, until tlio “'J’en” 
compelled him to sell, and now the favorite haunt of wall-flower 

» * Now her son-in-law, tho Ensalan Prince Tronhetekoi. 
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and weed ; i»r the Palazzi Gritnani and Contarini,* and Rezzonico 
aeid I'esaro, and the palace of Cardinal Bembo, where once lived 
the lover of Lucretia Borgia, Duchesa of Ferrara, before he had re¬ 
ceived the red hat of his station from Pope Paul UI ;f could the 
traveller devote a few hours to the matchless museums of Marti- 
nengo, Sanquirico, ValmaranaJ, and Oorrer, and a few more to a 
glanee at the dwellings of Titian, and Tintoretto, and Giorgione, 
of jUanova, Vittoria, Sansovino, and Carlo GolJoni; could ho pass 
a day amid the artistic treasures of the Academia, where is Titian’s 
“ Assumption,” next to Raphael’s “ Transfiguration” at Rome, the 
firet painting in ^he world; and half as long with Schiavoni’s fair 
Venetians of his own timi*, whoso voluptuous charms would fire the 

* Tbci palaces of the Contarinl are fire in number, as, also, those of the Giustinlani; 
the palaces of the Griinani arc three, &s also thoso of the Moconigo family. Four palaces 
bear the Coniiro name, an<l two tho Cappello. The Cozzi palace, or the Palazzo d’Espag- 
ra, long belonged to Spain ; and, as the abode of her Embassy, was a Sanctuary for 
otr^nders against tho civil laws, as was, also, tho Embassy of Franco. Tho Consulate of 
Fntiiee Is now at tlie palace Cavalli; and tho douhle-hcadwl black eagle of Eussia expand.! 
Jii.s wings over theextjuisite inod.illia which docoruto the faca«io of tho Eez/.onico ; 

w hill’ tlie stars and stripes of tho “ Great Uepubllc,’* during the stormy scenes of ’4S-49, 
floated over tlio boantiful Palazzino Gambara, close beside tho Academy, coDSpicuous for 
Us ganlons and shrubbery. 

+ Uoiiibo's (iaso/i with Lucretia Borgia cominonecd in 1503, and continued three years; 
blit they eorrespomlod until 1517. Subsequently ho^narriofl Morosioa, a Venetian lady of 
extreme beauty, who died a dozen years later, after becoming tho mother of a numerous 
progeny. In 1539, Bembo was made a canilnal by Popo Paul HI. Ilin tomb at Kome 
•was erccte<l by bis son Torquato. In a vlmrch at Padina, whore he long rc.sidod, is fivon 
Ijis bust, executed accord.ng to t.bo directions of his friends, Tit an and Sansovino. Bern- 
bo’s w’fth the Borgia antedated Ills cardfnalato thirty years. If® was als<> an admi' 

rer of (lie Queen of Cyprus, who must have boon worthy of ailmiration, if her portrait by 
Titian, in all the splendor of oriental costnmo, at tho Manfrini gallery, speaks Irno: and, 
at her Parailiso of Asola, immortalized her in a volume called ” Asollul,** oxtrcmoly ad¬ 
mired for a coninry later. Tasso, it may ho remarked, immortalized lb© virtu© of Bianca 
Ca]»pello, and Ariosio that of Lucretia Borgia! 

X At tho Palazzo Yulmarina is to bo found ©very work on Vonlc© ever written, and 
©very production over presented on the Y netlan stage 1 

4* 
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blood of an anchorite; ^could he pass a morning at the Areenal, 
with its savage weapons, and its yet more savage iustrumciits of tor¬ 
ture—its trophies, its standards, its armor, its early artillery, its 
models and monuments, its statues and steamers; and an evening 
at Murano* with its miracles of glass work, at St. Christopher with 
its silent tombs, at the Armenian convent with the memories of 
Byron, at the Lido with its sublime view of the blue Adriatic and 
the snowy Alps, at deserted Torcello with its “ chair of -Attila ” und 
its moss-grown dome; and many—many evenings upon the glassy 
Lagune with its constellation of smiling, sleeping islas; could ho 
gaze upon the setting sun from the summit of the lofty bell-tower 
of the Basalica, hundreds of feet high, consecrated by the starry 
studies of the great Tuscan, and behold the broad disk go down the 
cloudless sky of Italy behind the Tyrol, while the Euganean Hills, 
and the trfue Friulian Mountains, and the dim Adriatic, and the dis¬ 
tant terra firma, add the mirrored Lagune, and the countless domes, 
spires, palaces of insulated Venice at his feet were steeped in a del¬ 
uge of purple effulgence; could ho, hour after hour, by night and 
by day, with company and without company, muse and meditate, 
and wander and ponder, in the magnificent Square of,St. Mark, with 
its endless Arcades, its tcssclated pavements—with “ its arches and 
pillars of ponderous construction and great strength, but as fragile 
to the eye as garlands of hoar frost or gossamer,—its cloisters and 
galleries, so light they might have been the work of fairy hands, 
yet so strong that centuries have battered them in vainwith its 
ancient palaces, its snowy and sacred doves, its twin columns, its 


• ITere were manufftcttired those immense mirrors which were the marvel of the Mid¬ 
dle A{roe, and those crystal glasses which i>oi8on shivered to atoms, as well as those pearls 
of'glass more precious than pearls of the sea, and those verroUries of many colors, the 
sitUning of which was, for centuries, and is, even now, a secret. 
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bronze sleedi<J its trinmplial masts, (bearing now, alas! only tlio 
eagles of tlio conqueror,) its mystic Clock-tower, its antique lions, 
and its iniglity multitudes of all nations in all costumes, speaking 
all languages, promenading to the matchless music of martial bands; 
and, “ more than this, than these, than all,” with its world of solemn 
memories, and hoary legends, and dim traditioas—its historic chron¬ 
icles of wondrous scenes, and wondrous men, and vast events, so 
thiikly thronging the mind, that— 

“ Not a stono 

In Uio broad pavement, bat to him who bos 
An an etir, for the inanimate world, 

*Tella of past agea”— 


—could the pilgrim to old V^cnice somewhat in this wise perform his 
plciisant pilgrimage—could ho .somewhat in this manner behold all 
this, or only the moiety of all this, or oven a lesser portion yet of 
albthls; and then, “ with many a longing, lingering look behind,” 
bid farewell to her fairy image, some sunny morning, when on his 
railway-route to Verona, as her ftist-fading charms sank like a sis- 
ion into the waves—the world would hear loss of her “ desolation,” 
itnd his “ fii-st impressions” would be far more favorable, and far more 
valuable, too, than now they usually are. And if, in addition, ho 
could be so happy as to bo blest with a full moon while at Venice, 
,to light him on his excursions, in the luxurious gondola, among tho 
isles of the Laguno and the palaces of tho Orand Canal; and could, 
he time his visit so fortunately as to bo present at one or more of 
the splendid Festas so numberless in the Venetian calendar, and at 
which more of the characteristics of Venice may be witnessed in a 
single night, than during weeks of ordinary days; and could he bo 
favored with a gondolier serenade, or with the novei spectacle of a 
Frcsca —a Carso di barche —a gondola-promenade; jmd could ho 
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be lucky enough to loso-hiinself a few times .imid tlie labaryntliine 
web of those tangled aiul intricate lanes and foot-paths called streets, 
hemmed in by towering structures, and inlei-seeted at every dozen 
yards by equally narrow and labaryntliine canals bestrid by bridges, 
—could he be favored with this mldemla to the original programme— 
whj', he would then leave the old city still better qualified to convey 
some faint idea of Venice as she is ; and with information respecting 
her which should entitle his opinion to some respeef. And yet 
notwithstanding, nothing ha-s been said of the famed Rialto Rridge, 
nor of those old Arcades hard by, “ where merchants most did con¬ 
gregate,” and where the Christian “sjiat on the Jewish gaberdine;” 
nor of that dark old edifice where was founded the first bank in tho 
world, and whence issued the first bill of exchange; nor of the 
Campo di Marts where the Austrian field-officers do daily exer¬ 
cise the only horses to bo seen in the city, except four or five of 
bronze, and as many of monumnntal marble; nor of the beautiful 
Ponte Snila Laguna, that iron link, which connects tho Venice of 
the past with the peninsula of tho present; nor of the Vicero 3 ’s 
Palace; nor of tho Royal Gardens and tho Public Gardens of 
Napoleon; nor of the gilded Bucenlauro and state barges at the 
Arsenal; nor of the bronze giants, that, with ponderous sledges, 
beat out the hour's on tho Titanic bell of tho clock-tower of St. 
Mark ; nor of the Winged Lion of St. M.ark himself; nor of many, 
many another strange and splendid objict—manj- another scene or 
spectacle, which contributes to render V'eiiice the. most remarkable 
city in the world. 

Nor Ls the writer singular in this admiration of Venice. Were 
he not her admirer—her lover—^lie wo/uld be singular indeed ; for, 
of all those who have visited or written of her, in the long lapse of 
ages—and tljieir name is literally legion, not one is there who is 
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known to liii# to have expressed a sentimgnt dissimilar to his own. 
Centuries ago, the Roman poets, Martial and Altinus, celebrated her 
charms in classic vei-se, and compared her delights with those of 
Raiae and Pozzuoli, that-Elysium of imperial luxury; while, by 
another bard, she is immortalized thus— 

** Venetia stands with endless beauties crowned, 

And, asaw'orld, within herself Is found. 

Hall Queen of Italy 1 for years to come, 

The mighty rival of Immortal Rome! * 

Aitsoniu's brightest ornamont! by thee 
8ho sits a sovereign, aocnslaved and free.” * 

“.Venice is very entertaining to the traveller,” wrote Addison, 
more than a century and a half ago. “ It looks at a distance as if 
Jialf-floated by a deluge.” 

“I was sorry to leave Venice,’’ says Willi.am Beckford, in 1780. 

“How 1 regret to leave Venice !” echoes Mrs. Jameson,*in 1840. 

‘And so it is over! and thus end our Venice days 1” sighs 
Schroeder, in his “ Shores of the Mediterranean.” “ How thought 
clings to her as reluctantly wo embark !” 

“Thus j)arted I from Venice,” writes Dana; “but there can be 
no farewell to Scenes like these.” * 

“ Venice ! farewell, fouever I” exclaims the lamented Wilbur 
Fisk. “I leave thee with mournful pleasure. As I recede, thine 
rmage is with mo still, sitting like a dethroned princess on the 
waters, dignifi<’d, and courtly oven in doclino. But the vision fades 
in distance and sinks into the wlivcs.” 

“<'f all. the places the tourist visits,” says Robert M. W’alsh, 
“ none loaves an impression more vivid than the city which ‘ sits 
throned on its hundred isles.’ And when the moon appears, and 

* (IxtU VenetcB miracula proferai urlfU^ 
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her beams begin to glitl^r upon the Saracenic turrets of St. Mark, 
and play amid the venerable arches of the JJucal Palace, and dance 
upon the shining waters of the Adriatic, truly is enchantment the 
proper epithet for the scene.” 

“ Not Florence,” writes another American tourist, “ in the beauti- 
fnl and cla-ssic vale of Arno, nor smiling Najdes, witli its unrivalled 
b.ay, nor Koine itself, with all its solemn grandeur, distinct and vivid 
as they all are in my recollection, has power to lessen the charm 
which memory throws around that unique and most lovely city, 
whose moonlight scenery still mingles with the most delicious of my 
waking dreams.” . 

“ It was with unmingled pleasure,” writes the poetical Willis, in 
1831, “that I again saw the towers and palaces of Venice rising from 
the sea. There is nothing like—nothing equal to Venice. She is 
the city .of the imagination—the realization of romance—the queen 
of splendor, and .softness, and luxury. Allow all her dec.ay—j-fcel 
all her degradation—sec the ‘ lluns in her palaces,’ and the ‘ Greek 
upon her mart,’ and after all, she is alone in the world for beauty, 
and spoiled as she has been by successive conqueroi-s, almost for 
riches, too. Abroad iiw swwner's moonUght in Yenice —is a lino 
that might never be written but as the scone of a jilay. * * * It w.as 
melancholy to leave Venice. Oli, how magnificently looked she in 
that light, rising behind us from the sc.a, all her superb towers and 
palaces, turrets and spires, fused in gold ; and the waters about her, 
like a mirror of stained glass, without a ripple.” 

“ Venice! Queen of the Adriatic! City of the heart!” writes the 
practical Greeley, twenty ycare later, in 1851, “ how can I ever forget 
thee ? Brief—too brief, was my halt amid thy glorious structures; 
but such erits arc measured, not by hours, but by sensations, 
and my first day in Venice must ever hold its place ■ ■’ 
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most chorishefl recollections of my life. , Fallen Queen of the 
Adriatic! a long and mournful adieu 1” 

And here is a poetical tribute from the pen of the accomplished 
lady of the American Charge at Turin, who visited Venice nearly at 
the same time:— 

“Still in death, in decay, thou art Tenice tbo Grand I 
Embosomed In waters, inipcarlcd by the stars; 

4nd now, in this moonlight, how calm dost thou stand, 

Wliilo no discord the scene of thy poacefUhicss mars. 

Tis enchantment!—I dream t lii a crodlo I glide, 

Einboddod aa softly in velvet and down 
Aa if lulled in Love's lap, while around and beside. 

Old temples an^ turrets majestically frown!” 

“ The mystic figures of the past grappling our sj)irits, lead them 
away,” writes Ik. Marvel—“ willing and rejoicing captives through 
the long vista of the ages that are gone. Carry is in a, trance ; 
wrapt by the witchery of the scene into a dream. Tliis is her 
VcMiioe; nor have all the visions tiiat played upon her fancy, been 
cqn;il to the enchanting presence of this hour of .approach.” 

“ Venice is the centre of pleasure,” wrote Lady Montague to her 
husband a hundred years ago; “less noisy but more refined than 
I’aris.” 

“ Tlie mere sight of Venice w.akos a host of memorio.s,” exclaims 
Corinno; “her dialect is as soft as Iwr zephyrs.” 

“ Next to the East, Venice has ever been the greenest isle of my 
imagination,” epistolizes llyron to Moore, in sober p?-osc.* “SIio 
ploiisos mo as much as I expected, and I expected much. I do not 
even regret her evident decay, though I do regret her vanished 
costume.” 

♦ For Lord Byron's poetical opinion ofVoiiice see bis poetl<»l wofka pas^m^ cape* 
dally “Marino Faliero,” “Tbo TwoFoscorl,” “Beppo,” and the opening of tho fourth 
canto of “Cblldo Harold.’* 
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** UndorneatU day's aznro eyos 

r 

Ocean's nursling, Venice lies; 

('oluinn, tower, am! doiius uinl splro, 

Bliine liko obcUsKs of tiro. 

Fointing, with inconstant motion 
From tho altar of Oark ocean 
To tho sapphiro-llntod skies, 

As the tiamos of sacrifleo.” 

Thus wrote Slitlley; wliile the glowing picture of “tho gh rious 
City in the Soil, ’of liis friend Rogers, is, perliaps, too trite for <pto- 
tation. To Venice—to Italy—this poet, like all other-s, sigiis 
adieu;— 

“And now farowejl, perhaps 
Forever! yet nicthlnks I could not go, 

I could not leave it, were it mino to say— 

Farewell forever I” , 

“ My'eye was unwearied,” writes Schiller, “ beholding the delight¬ 
ful prospect; but my sensations, oh, how difierent from tboS’e on 
first beholding this enchanting city !” 

“ Nothing can exceed the admiration at the first view of Venice,” 
says Ml'S. Radcliflo. “ I cried with deliglit,” says Mrs. llullard. 

“ V'^cnico,” writes Williams, “ is unrivalled for heiUity.” ' 

“Venice, the strangely-floating city! tho Queen of the Adriatic ! 
the richly-adorned bride of the mighty sea! the magnificent Venice 
lay like a dead swan on the watem !” Thus exclaims tho “ Iinp''o- 
visatore” of the Swedish Andei'seii, who, alone of all writei's, ex¬ 
presses disappointment at Venice. Rut he had imagined too nnieh : 
he had even “ imagined St. Mark’s tower to lie much loftier”—albeit 
the angel on its pinnacle is three hundred and fifty feet from the 
flags of the Piazza! But hear that remarkable woman, the author¬ 
ess of “ Consuelo”-:— 

“ Venice'! thou who seemesl born rather of the spirit than created 
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by flic hand oT man, and designed as the glassing sojourn of pure 
souls, as a foretaste, on this earth of heaven ; whose fairy structures 
seem the habitation of the departed, and round whoso architectural 
glories tlic air of magic still lingers ; whose coIonnade.s in airy light¬ 
ness seem quivering in the evening air; whoso piercing pinnacles 
intermingle in beautiful confusion with the masts of floating ships; 
whose angels and saints seem just to have alighted on thy sjurcs to 
leelSvith treihbling wings the cool sea-breeze : thou city that seem- 
esi, not Jike other cities, to rest on the dull and heavy earth, but to 
float like a swan upon the wateis—rrejoice—rejoice—rejoice! A 

new destiny is bolbre thee !—a new greatness, glorious as the past 1” 

0 0 

And this juophecy' was written long yeai's before the 22d day of 
March, 184ri ! 

And Jiero is the tribute of another daughter of genius, equal)/ 
enthusiastic, if not equally eloquent, the tribute of Felicia Ileinans ;— 

“ Venice*, exult 1 o'er tby moonlit seas, ' 

Swell with guy BtraliiB each Adriatic breezo I 
What though long flod thoso years of inartuil fame, 

That shed rouiantlc lu.stro o'er thy niuno, 

Q'bough to the winds thy btreamors Idly i>lay, 

And the wild waves anotherqiioeu obey; 

Though quenched tlio spirit of tbiiie ancient raco, 

Anti power amd frootlom scarce have loft a trace, 

Yet 4still shall Art her spU^ndors round tlieo cast, 

And gild the wreck of years forever past.” 

“The glory of the day wliich broke upon me in this dream,” 
writes Dickens in his exquisite ‘iltalian Dream”—“ its frcslmoss, its 
motion, its buoyancy, its sparkles of the sun in the water, its clear 
blue sky and rustling air, no waking words can tell. * * * 

I have, many and many a time, thought since of this strange dre.<ma 
upon the water, half wondering if it lie there yet, and*f its name be 
V ENICE.” 
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“Venice, with her to^vers and donu's,” writes the delightful author¬ 
ess of “The Diary of an Enuuyee”—“indistinctly glittered in the 
sunset and distance, like a gorgeous exhalation on the bosom of the 
ocean. Farewell, then, Venice! I could not have believed it pos¬ 
sible, that it would have brought teare to my cye.s, to leave a place 
merely for its own sake, unendeared by the presence of any one be¬ 
loved.” . j 

“ Venice! do?r, dear Venice!” apostrophizes the Countess of Jdles- 
sington—“ shall I ever .see thee ag.-iiii 1 Ahis! I fear I have breathed 
thy balmy air, glided over thy noiseless waters, and listened to 
the mournful cry of thy Gondolieri for the last tiuie! It makes mo 
sad to think so ; for, dearly do I love thee, Venice, and rarely have 
houi-s pjissed so happily ;is during the brief period I dwelt in thy 
luxui'ious atmosphere.” 

But bhe writer had no purpose of imposing on his good-natured, 
long-suffering rcr.der, a whole “ Dictionary of Quotations)”—albeit, 
the views expressed are more valuiible, perchance, than would be 
his own, and, beyond all peradventure, are more graphically pre¬ 
sented. He designed but to quote a few distinguished iiiimes in 
confirm.ation of tho views he had himself advanced; and to this 
end turned rapidly over tho leavxis of his note-book, to catch hero 
and there a random sentence, that he might offer a Venetian 

brick,” as it were, from the “ Babel” of its multitudinous, confusqd, 
and blotted pages. And there, in addition to the well-known names 
already quoted, he finds those of Tasso and Dante, of Petrarch and 
Milton, of Alficri and Sismondi, of Victor Hugo and Casamir Dela- 
vigne, of Lamartine and Chateaubriand, of Scott and Moore, of 
Thiers, and Allison, and Daru—of Cooper, Kuskin, Rose, Read, 
Valery, Nodier, Royer, Lecomte, and Lady Bui wer; and a host 
beside, each of whom, at some period, has written of Venice, or 
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made with he^ a brief abode; and each of whom expresses for her 
the same deep and mournful, yet enthusiastic, admiration. 

But of all those who have sought at Venice a retreat from the 
grc.at world—vvho have sought an asylum for heart or mind, there 
is none whose name is so intimately associated with hers as that of 
Lord Byron—at least during the present century. Byron lived at 
Venice three yeare, and, at one time, resolved to dip there, and be bu¬ 
ried Jit the Lido. In the autumn of 1810, lie left Diodati, near Ge¬ 
neva, crossed the Simjdon to Milan, and, after a brief sojourn at that 
capital, proceeded to Venice, where he took lodgings on the 10th 
of November, witl» a cloth-merchant. Signor S., at a house on the 
Frezztria, since occujiied by the distinguished advocate, Baron Ave- 
sani, whoso name occura in the events of ’48-49. The merchant’s 
wife, named Marianna, was young and beautiful. So was Byron ; 
and, as the feelings of neither of them were pre-engaged, ‘and, as 
neither of Ihcm was troubled with conscientious scruples, the result, 
unha]H)i!y, was inevitable. This liaison lasted about six months, 
and the poet says his love was “ fathomless”—as, indeed, was with 
him gcmcrally the case, about every six months, with a new object. 
At»lenglh, a terrible scene, originating in the lady’s jealousy of a 
sister, revealed all to the husband. No daggers were used, ho .vever.* 
One day, moreover, a Venetian jeweler oft’ered to sell his lordship 
a pertain pamre of diamonds, which ho had himself recently pre¬ 
sented his lady-love 1 It was at this time that the poet studied the 
Armenian language, for some months, at the Convent of San Lazza¬ 
ro ; but the lady, ho says, was “ less obdurate than the language,” 

♦ T1)0 twlltion of SUlotoos,^ says Lecomto, “has passed away at Venice; bravoos live 
only in the romance and the melodrama; and the only wound the stranger need fear, is 
that Immedicable one which he receives from some dark Venetian eyoT o 
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nis lordship managed^ however, to translate into “cfroice” Armenian 
I’aul’s Epistles to the Oorinlliians ; and aided his teacher, Paschal 
Aucher, one of the ninety monks then at the Convent, in preparing 
for press an Armenian and English Grammar. 

In April lie went to Rome, visiting .Ferrara and Florence, en 
route, and returned to Venice in May. From Rome ho writes, 
“I am delighted with Rome, but I must go back to Lombardy, 
because I am,jvretched at being away from Mariahna.” life w;»3 
absent from her just one month ! In June, ho went with the lady 
to his villaygiatura, at La Mira, near the Brenta, a few miles on the 
mainland, and not far from Venice. Hero he *net with Margarita 
Cogni, a very magnificent and very ignorant contadiua —also mar¬ 
ried. Between Marianna and Margarita stormy scenes soon arose; 
and when, on Byron’s return to Venict^, in October, he established 
himself in one of I’alazzi Moncenigo, Margarita followed and estab¬ 
lished herself under the same roof, thus completing her triyimph 
over her rival. Subsequently, Marianna went with her husband 
to Naples, where, some yearn ago, she was yet living. But Marga¬ 
rita’s triumph was of brief duration. She was too tempestuous even 
for Byron. In a paroxysm of jealousy, at a Carpival masquerade, 
she tore the mask from the face of Madame Contarini, a noble lady 
who was leaning on the noble poet’s arm, and perpetrated other 
outrages similarly atrocious! “ She was a fine animal, but quite un- 

tamcable," writes her lover, who gives a detailed account of the 
amour. And so, with much ado, and with the aid of the police, he 
got her back to her husband! Ten ycius ago she was yet alive, 
and residing on the mainland some miles from Venice. She was a 
widow, about fifty years old, with thick black hair sprinkled with 
gray—with brilliant eyes, and the remains of great beauty. 

After parting with the “ Fornaretta,” the poet’s amours seem to 
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liave been shaiHefuIIy promiscuous; and, byjthoso now living, who 
knew hi.s mode of life, tiie scenes witnessed by the Moncenigo palace 
are said to have been worthy only of his own Sardanapalus. 

An article in Blackwood’s Afagazine for August, 1819, supposed 
to have been written by John 'Wilson, its editor, in a slashing re¬ 
view of “ Uon Juan,” alludes to 'Venice as “ the lurking place of 
his (Byron’s) selfish and polluted exile.” The poet in his rejoinder 
says-»-“ How far the capital city of a government which survived the 
vicissitudes of thirteen hundred yoai's, and might still have existed, 
but for the treachery of Bonaparte and the iniquity of his iraita- 
toivi, a city which ^^^s the etnporiuin of Europe, when London and 
Edinburgh were dens of bai btlVians—ni.ay bo termed a “ lurking-place” 

I leave to those who have seen or heard of Venice to decide. IIow 
far my exile Inrs been “polluted," it is not for me to s.ay ; but that 
it has been ‘ sdjish' I deny.” The poet then cites his acts gf bene¬ 
volence and charityq which were, in fact, quite numberless. 

At this time he was enchanted with Venice, and especially with 
her women. “ There is a ruiivcte .about them,” he writes, “ which 
is very winning, and the romance of the place is a mighty .adjunct. 
Jle|;o have I pitched my stallj and here do I purpose to reside for 
•the remainder of my life.” 

Again, of the city he says—“ There can be nothing more poeti¬ 
cal in its aspect than the city of Venice. Does this depend upon the 
sea, or the canals?— 

“The dirt and soa^wcod whwice proud Venice rosoP 


Ts it the canal which runs between the palace and the prison, or the 
“ Bridge of Sighs” which connects them, that rendei-s it poetical ? 
Is it the “ {J.anal Grande,” or the Itialto which arches it, the churches 
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which tower over it, and tlie gondol.os which glide over the waters, 
tliat render this city more poetical than Rome itself?” 

And of the women :— 

“I Hketlie women, too, forprive niy folly, 

From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy brown, 

And large black eyes, that flash on you a volley 
Of raya that say a thousan<l things at once, 
fo tfic high dame’s brow more mclancitoly, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 

Ilcart on her lips and soul within her eye.s. 

Soft as her clUnc and sunny as her skies.” 


Byron’s health sufferoj from his dissipation at? Venice, especially 
during the Carnival, altliough he strove to oliviato the cUccts by 
leading .an active life, swimming, boxing, boating, and taking a daily 
gallop of miles on the beach of the Lido. Uis works com[)letcJ at 
this time were “ Manfred,” “ Boppo,” “ Mazeppa,” “ Oile to Venice,” 
the fourth canto'of “ CiiilJo Harold,” and the fii-st canto of “-Don 
Juan.” 

It was in the autumn of 1818, at a conversazione at the 
palace of Madame Alhiizzi,* that Byron first mot Terea.a, Countess 
Guiceioli, then on a visit to Voiiioc with her hush.and, an old alid 
wealthy nobleman of Raveim.a. She was the daughter of Count 
Ganiba, a Roniagne,so noble of high rank, though broken fortunes; 
i\nd, at the age, of sixteen, fresh from a convent, was immolated on 

• The Countess Albriz/.f, autbores.s of the “ Uitrattl,” or i»ortruUs of the celebrities of 
her day, was a highly accomplished and vei^ lovely lady, tbo Do Stacl, th»i Aspiista of 
Venice, thirty years since. Divorced from the (dievnlier Marini, her first husband she be¬ 
came the wife of Count Albrizzl, an Inquisitor of State, albeit, a very “mild-mannered 
man.” Byron refused, for some reason, to sit to her for Ills literary portrait, and deserted 
licr saloons for those of the Connte&.s 1tcn7.oni. The I*ata/7,o Albrlz/.i, a sylondltl structu'’e 
of the 16tb century, in the Catnpo AlbrlKxl, at San ApolHnare, was recently the reshleneo 
of the Count Carlo Albrizzi, nephew of the Counloss. 
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the altar of mammon. She was now about^wenty, and one of the 
loveliest himidinas north of the Po. Byron was ten years her se¬ 
nior, and as remarkable for beauty as herself, although his style was 
the exact reverse. A mutual and intense passion sprang up between 
the pair on their very first interview. In April, 1819, she returned 
with her husband to Ravenna. Byron visited her in .Juno, and in 
October all three returned again to Venice. At this time Byron 
had .•» visit from his friend, Moore. The rencontre seems to have 
been a jovial one. “ We were very merry and very tipsy,” writes 
Byron. ^ Moore hated Venice, by-the-way, and swore it was a sad 
place.” ^ 

In November, the ConnteSs returned to Ravenna with her hus¬ 
band ; and Byron, after a severe illness and several passionate letter 
of “ farewell,” left Venice for the last time and hurried after her. 
At Ravenna, he continued constantly to reside, from Decembot; 1819, 
to November 1821, a period of nearly two years. In July 1820, 
Pope Pius Vll^ranted the Countess a decree of separation from 
her husband, at her request. The scandal was very great, and re¬ 
peated attenij>ts wore made on Byron’s life. 

Inh is journal, Byron says, “ The Countess, in despite of all I said 
«nd did to prevent it, would separate from her husband.” The 
poet’s annual income at this fime was about §20,000, independently 
of receipts from his publisher, Murray, of some §10,000 per annum, 
besides. lie was exceedingly benevolent, and was greatly beloved 
at Ravenna; while his own attachment for the place was very 
strong. 

In the summer of 1820, during the disturbances in Italy, origi¬ 
nating with the revolution at Naples, the father and brother of the 
Countess, together with Byron, being suspected, and mot without 
cause, of being carbonari, (he two former were, in July of the fol- 
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lowing year, banished the Tapal States. Repairingato Pisa, Byron 
joined them in November. While at Pisa, Byron suffered two 
severe bereavements ; his friend Shelley perished in a tempest in the 
Gulf of Spezzia,‘and his natural daughter, AUegr.a, about four yc.nr8 
of age, died of a fever iii a convent near Ravenna. The latter loss 
drove the jicct almost mad for a time. Her mother was English, 
and had, at his desire, sent her to him at Venice, in September, 
1819. By a codicil to his will, a month or two later, he left her 
$25,000, to be paid her on her attaining her twenty-6rst year, or 
on the day of her marriage—provided she did not marry with a 
native of Gre.at Britain. 

In September, 1822, the Gamba family, with Byron, repaired to 
Genoa. Here the poet met the Oountes-s of Blessington, and hero 
he remained until the 13th of July 1823, when, accomj'aniod by 
the brother of the Counters, ho sailed for Greece. It was in vain 
the Gniaioli besought him to permit her to go with him. At Gonoa 
he addressed a letter to Mr. Church, the American Consul at tliat 
port, at that time, iisking advice, which concludes thus : “ An Ame¬ 
rican h.as a better right than any other to suggest to other nations 
the mode of obtaining that liberty which is the glory of his 
own.” 

The sequel all the world kn<jws. L'iiibark(/d in the} cause of down¬ 
trodden Greece, the noble poet was seized by an inflammatory fever at 
Missolonghi, which, on the 19th of April, 1821, at the age of thirty- 
seven, tertninated liis life. Tlie Countess was jmjfoundly imjvressed hy 
this sad event. For some years slie dwelt with lier family in Italy. Af¬ 
terwards she took up residence in Ppris, and occupied herself with tlio 
translation into Itali.an of portions of tlie poems of her iilnslrions lover. 
Her influenve over Byron was, at one time, very groat—-greater, per¬ 
haps, than any other woman ever attained. It was at her request ha 
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wrote “The Vision of Dante,” and discontinued “Don Juan ” bo- 
fore completing his plan of the poem. By the Countess of Blcss- 
ington, Leigh Hunt, John Galt, Willis, and others, however, ho is 
said to have “ treated her shamefully.” She has always, neverthe¬ 
less, seemed to retain respect for his memory; and, although 
greatly sought, because of her beauty and accomplishments, and the 

prcslUje attached to her name, long remmned true to him. She 

• • 

speaks and writes fluently the English, French, and KhlLan languages; 
and, though now upwards of fifty, would bo taken, it is said, for a 
woman of thirty-five. The latest notice of her which has appeared 
is embraced in the'suhjoincid^paragraph from a letter of the Parisian 
correspondent of the “New York Herald,” under date of June 
21, 1S52, by which, it seems, she has at length again become a 
wife:—“hfadamo, the Marchioness of Boissy, formerly Countess 
Guiccioli, the ege.rie of Lord Byron, has just published a very rc- 
markt'ihlo transl.ilion of ‘Lamartine’s Meditation#’ in the Italian 
language.” The M.arquis de Boissy, her hu-sband, who was a liberal 
IV-er miller Louis I’hilippe, and has been recently made a Senator 
under ihi! new Empire, is said to be distinguished only for eccentri¬ 
city and immense^ wealth. 

L’eturning from this projonged digression, and resuming our 
general view of the City of the Sea—(hero are two objects of inter¬ 
est, already glanced at, wliich, in a .special manner, claim our at ten. 
tion—the I’laco St. Mark, and the Ducal J’alaco which .shadows it. 

Tiik I’t.ACK Sr. Mark! —the Jieart of Venice!—the forum—• 
(he garden—the grand hall of the Dogal city! The general ren¬ 
dezvous for business, or for plea.sure—the place whore one moots 
whom one socks—whore one hopes to meet whom one loves ! And 
then, its historic and traditionary prestige —the wondorlul scones it 
has witnessed—the gorgeous fetes and solemnities of which it has 
6 
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been tbo theatre! It wae hero, eleven centuries ago, t/iat Hind 
old Dandolo received the crusader-chiefs of h ranee—Montfort, Mont- 
ferrat, Montmorency and Baudoin—licro that Barbarossa bowed 
his neck to the sandal of the aged I’ontilf; here that the splendid 
nuptials of Francis Foscari—so soon, ahis ! to die an exile !*—were 
celebrated by a tournament witnessed by thirty thousand people, 
and continuing, with other pageants for ton successive days ; hero 
that Fotrarch assisted at the gorgeous fetes for tho> con(pos'v of 
Candia, and exclaimed—“I know not that the world hath the erptal 
of this Place” ; here that the conspir.acics of Tiepolo and Falioio 
were crushed, upon the only two occasions, in tlip long period of 
fourteen hundred ycai-s, wlicn VcnetiaTi fought Venetian on the 
Place St. Mark. It was around this snuare that the newly-electcd 
Doge was wont to be borne in his chair of state, on the shoiildei's 
of (he A^senalotti, scattering largess in his cinirso ; and around 
the same squ.are, on the MurJi Gras of e.ach year, for S(!Voral cen¬ 
turies, that ” the bull and twelve hogs,” in memory of the unique 
ransom of the Patriarch of Acpiilea and his twelve Canons, were 
fiercely ch.ased, and, finally, “ with a .single blow from two-handed 
swords, four feet long and four inches broiid,” were slain ! Around 
this same Square, also, proceeded—and still proceeds—once every 
year, in pomjmus procession, the prie.?tly pageant of the Cor- 
2 >us Domin'), with lanterns and llamboaux,and torches and candles; 
and here, for centuries, was held the famous F'ao-a Franca, or Free 
Fair, to which flocked the merchants of all Europe, when, during 
a certain period of eight days, in every year, a city of shops filled 
with rarest and most costly commodities, ro.se on the pavement of 
St. Mark, the lanes and streets of which are yet beheld l.raced out 

• lu lo^H tlian IHur years after tlieso nuptials, this same populace, in this same Sipiaro, 
luulod Fosc.arl with curses, anil iloinsmled his benlshnient I 
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by lines of tolselated stones. Here, too, i» tiie theatre of the Tom- 
bola, tiiat characteristic Lottery of Italy, which draws into the 
I'iazza, en masse, the whole population of the Dogado ; and hero 
(he hoTiie of the white pigeons of St. Mark, once supported by the 
State, but now by a sj)ecial legacy of a devout old patrician, and 
which, wlien the hour of twelve is beaten out on the huge bell of 
the Clock-tower by the bronze giants, pour down, in clouds upon the 
noi'thvvest anfrle of the Place for their accustomed food.* In modern 
times, this ancient Square has been the scene of more th.an one 
splendid spectacle, not the least imposing of which was that which 
signalized the visit of the EinjiGror Ferdinand, some fifteen years 
ago, when returning from *liis Coronation at Milan, when the vast 
area blazed with illumination—v?hcn the balconies, entablatures, 
cornices, friezes, and all the caprices of architecture of the palaces 
and (lathedral, were traced in lines of iii.sed light—when *1110 lofty 
(kiinpanilc heaved up its mighty mass, wedge-like, into the dark 
sky, its if a blazing beacon from a sea of fire; and dome and spire, 
and pinnacle of the Saracenic, yet sacred architecture of St. Mark, 
was outlined in flame! It was at the b.ase of the Tree of Liberty 
])liiinted in the egntre of this Square, that the insignia of the ancient 
Kepublic were consumed on the 4th of Juno, 1797; and here, fifty 
years later, on the 22d of March, 1848, that ancient Republic was 
declared anew! 

Verily, many wonderful scenes hath witnessed this same Sqliare 
of St. Mark! And, then, its surroundings —the old and new 
palaces of the Procuratore—the Fabbrira Nuova, erected by Napo¬ 
leon in 1810, on the site of a church—the Cathedral of St. Mark 
with its Campanile—the Piazedta, with its columns, its Ducal Pal.ico, 

♦ These white, or rather gray, pigoons, were saered from touch, oven during the horrora 
of famine, in 1849. 
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its Library, its Zecca *—the Clock-tower—the Cophtic- pillars—the 
Broglio—the Stone of Shame—^but the simple enumeration would 
occupy a page. 

The Place St. Mark of Venice recalls to the traveller the Place 
Palais Iloyal of Paris; both being surrounded by palaces with 
arcades. But bore the similarity ceases—the garden of the latter 
being only a naked j.avement in the former. The enceinte of St. 
Mark, on three sides, is formed by the old and now palaces of the 
I’rocurators and the palace of Napoleon. The so-called “Royal 
Palace” of the present rule, in which dwell the two Governors of 
Venice, as well as the Viceroy of the Lombardy-Veneto in the 
winter, and in which are entertained the' Emperor and princes of 
the blood, when guests at Vemce, embraces the whole range 
of edifice, even from the old palace of the Procurators to the Zecca. 
'I'iie old Procurator Palace, which bounds the S([uare on the north, 
and is terminated by the Clock-tower, is now private property, and 
is said, not many years since, to have fallen, by descent into the pos¬ 
session of a young girl, who subsequently married a Russian noble. 
The dial of the Clock-tower—or Torre deC Orologio —is divided 
into twenty-four hours, according to the Italian mode of computing 
time, and displays, also, the signs of the zodaic and the phases of 
tlio moon, in brilliant hues of azure and gold. During the six 
weeks of Epij>hany and Aseension, and likewise at other religious 
seasons, the figures of three Moorish monarchs, upon the striking of 


* In tbe of Qtovaiin! Dantlolo, 1285, n'lth tho portnf.ssion of the Popo And tho 

l^.inpcror, the gold zeedtinft, or sequin, wortti about $2 50, was first struck at Vcnico, the 
coin bearing ii[>on it tbo name and the image of the Doge, at first seated on his throne, but 
subsequently standing, and finally, represented on his knees receiving iVom St Mark tlie 
banner of ttie Tlopublic. As early ns the ninth eentury, coin was struck, and in the yeiur 
9S8, a Zecca, or Mint, was estiiMishfd on the silo of the present, deriving Its name from 
the eecoMna. 
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each hour, iMue from a little door in a balcony above the dial; and, 
taking ofl' their crowns before the gilded image of tlie Virgin, as 
they move in procession before her, pass out at another door on the 
opposite side. This hardly equals the wonders of the celebrated 
clock of the cathedral of Strasburgh, to bo sure; yet it is, 
nevertheless, deemed sufficiently wonderful by the flaneurs of 
Venice. On the uncovered platform, or roof qf the low tower, two 
colossal figures of bronze strike the hours, with huge sledges, on a 
statioqpry bell equally huge, one closely succeeding the other. A 
lew years since, a thunderbolt damaged the mechanism of these 
figures to the «omount of some nine thousand ducats. On the 
facade of the tower, above the dial and the gallery of the Madonna, 
is emblazoned the winged Lion of St. Mark with his gospel, gold 
on azure, in imposing show. 

The Campanile, or bell-tower, of St. Mark, is a quadrangular mass 
ofjbrick, about forty feet square at the base, with a pyramidal pin- 
acle surmounted by the gilded colossal figure of an angel with 
outspread wings, at an elevation of nearly three hundred and fifty 
feet* above the pavement. In the north of Europe, the bell towers 
of the churches are generally two in number, ponderously massive, 
and attached to the main edifice. Dut, south of the Alps, the 
Catnpanilef—“ the voice of the temple”—stands almost invariably 
some few rods distant from the church itself; and the Campapilo 
of St. Mark presents no exception to the general rule. So long 
ago as the year of grace, 1008^ a tower for the bells of St. M.ark 
was commenced at the south-east angle of the Cathedral, where now 
stand the Cophtic columns of Acre; but the earth sank beneath the 
enormous pressure, before the tower was half completed, and, with 

I 

*Or, onijr three hundred and twonty’three according to Morra/. 

1 Paul of Campania invented bells, it is said. 
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exceeding care, a firm foiindation was laid on the spot where it now 
stands. It was not entirely completed until 1510. At its base is 
seen that exquisite gem of art, the Logietta of Sansovino—once a 
guard-house of the Ducal Palace during the sessions of the Grand 
Council, when no one was permitted to pass bearing arms—but 
now a public auction room, and also, a lottery office, where once 
every month, the wheel of fortune is whirled by agents of the 

O 

State! The upper gallery of the Campanile is eircled by a colon¬ 
nade of verd-antique and oriental marble. The tower is ascended with¬ 
out fiitiguo in about ton minutes, by means of an inclined plane, to 
the platform, where hang the five heavy bells, about two hundred 
and ninety feet from the ground, and thence some fifty feet higher, 
to the upper gallery, by means of stairs. Napoleon is said to have 
ascended the inclined plane to the belfrey on the back of a mule 1 
The feat would have been of far easier performance, certainly, than 
the passage of th& Great St. Bernard ho is represented by artists 
to have performed on the back of a fiery charger, albeit, the for¬ 
mer feat is hardly more probable than the latter: and, as he is 
known to have rode over the Alpine pinnacle on the back of a 
donkey—like other people—therefore, he, probably, ascended the 
Campanile of St. Mark, and enjoyed the. matchless view from the 
summit, like other people, al»o. Byron, on the 14th of April, 1817, 
writes:—“ To-day, I have been up to the battlements of the highest 
tower in Venice, and seen it, and its view, in all the glory of a clear 
Italian sky.” „ 

The Cophtic columns, to which allusion has been made, stand de¬ 
tached from the Cathedral, but near it, on the south side. They 
are of marble, two in number, and were carried off from the portal of 
the Temple of St. Sabra, at Acre, after a fierce fight, between the 
allied forces of Venice and Genoa, for the spoil. They are covered 
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with Cophtic hieroglyphics, and moiiograins, Egyptian or Persian, 
quite untranslatable, and incomprehensible, if not undecipheiable to 
archeologist-s. Even the famous David Weber found the Oojditic pil¬ 
lars too hard for him, as appears from a letter in the Inscrizzioni 
Veiicziiiite of Chevalier Cioogna—a work, by the by, which embraces 
all the inseiptions, deviciis, ligends, epitajdis, monograms, &c., to bo 
found in the churches or palaces of Venice, or hey isles, whether lapi¬ 
dary or dclineatory, sacred or profane, and wliatoser the language 
or character, with notes and comments historic, archoologic, philolo- 
gic, &c. This great work was begun in 182-t, and was designed to 
comprise ten vedumes, though but half a dozen have aj)pcarcd; 
and these wore published at the author’s own expense, although, 
like most authors, he was a very poor man. The only words guess¬ 
ed out by Weber, on the Cophtic pillars, were Deo Summo, AuxiUa- 
lori, and Deo Supremo, Maximo —the peculiar significance, 
or Ihe application of which, remaining quite as liccondite as ever. 

Near the pillars at the corner of the Minster, stands “ The Stone 
of Shame,” so called—which is said to have once been the pedestal of a 
statue of a Chief of Acre, decapitated for crime, llis statue was hurl¬ 
ed from its basi» and his sentence of death was road from the throne 
of his renown. At Venice it probably had a similar use anciently ; 
allliough it is Said, also, to have been a place from which bankrupts 
declared their insolvcncv, in like manner as from the “ Bankrupt's 
Stone,” or the “ Hunchback,” in the old Rialto Square. Above 
this block of marble, on the balpstrado of the gallery of the church, 
stands a porphyry head of the unhappy Carmagnola; while, im¬ 
bedded in the wall at an opposite angle of the church, stand four 
figures of the same material, stolen, like the Cophtic pillars, from 
Acre, in the twclfih century, and which have tormented the arcke- 
loffues almost as much as the aforesaid pillai-s themselves. Some 
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declare that they represent IlarnioJius and Aristogoito*), the patriotic 
assassins of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens; wliilc others insist that 
they nre effigies of the brothers Aneimtria, foes of Ale.xius Coiu- 
nenus, sovereign of the Greek Emj)ire. The astute Lecointe 
suggests, however, that the assassins were only two in number, and 
the brothers only three; while the grotesque red effigies are four ! 

It is close beside these curious statues that opens the grand j)or- 
tal to the court of’ flio Ducal Palace—the Porta della Carta, cele¬ 
brated as one of the most perfect works of art in Venice, and owing 
its singular name—“Gate of the Paper”—to the fact, that, upen 
its heavy leaves and lintels were anciently affixed all edicts of civil 
magistrates. It stands between the Ibisilica and the Palace, and 
was constructed in 1439, at the expense of the Doge Francis Fos- 
cari, by Bartolomeo, the same .architect who erected the gorgeous 
Foscari Palace. It is through this gate that is approached the 
abode of the Doges. 

"With the exterior facades of the Ducal Palace of Venice— 
veneered and tesselated with a mosaic of alternate plates of red and 
white marble, and diversified with columns, arches, ogives, and 
sculptured windows of composite architecture—every one is familiar. 
There is not an edifice in all the world, prob.ably, of which all the 
world knows more, as to its o.xternal .aspect, thanks to the bi ush and 
the burin of the artist, th.an the Pal.ace of the Dow-s. VVaiviner .all 
description, therefore, of this famous edifice, and merely remarking, 
that the lower gallery was c.alled the Rroylio, and was appropriated 
to the Patricians, even as the Rialto w.as appropriated to the mer- 
ch.ant8, and that the corner column is deemed by .architects a 
miracle of static art, while, among the columns of the u])per 
colonnade, are two composed of the red broealelle of Verona, from 
between which the sentences of the condemned, and the edicts and 
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procIamation#of the Senate, were wont to be jead to the people, during 
the days of the Republic, by a masked Inquisitor of State,*—we enter 
the Palace Court. Passing the celebrated public cisterns on our 
right, and the almost equally celebrated statues of Adam and Eve 
over our heads, we ascend the Giants’ Staircase, so called, not for 
its colossal dimensions, but because of the colossal dimensions of the 
statues of Mars and Neptune which look down from its landing. It 
was upon tBis landing that the newly elected Doge received the 
beretta of his office; and, then, having heard mass in the Basilica, 
and made the tour of the Piazza on the shoulders of the Arsena- 
lotti, scattering krgess the while, he retired quietly to his future 
abode within : and it was upon this landing, that, on the morning 
of the 25th day of October, 1457, the aged Foscari fainted with 
anguish, when forced to abandon a palace, which, for more than 
thirty years, had been his home: but it was not upon this landing, 
according to Lecorate, that Faliero was beheaded^ nor did his head 
“ roll down the Giants’ Staircase,” despite the tragedies of Byron 
and Belavigne; for the very good reason, that neither staircase nor 
landing had any existence until more than a century after the event, 
Fiiliero having„been executed in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and the staircase having been constructed in the middle of 
the fifteenth. 

Pasiiing the “ Lions’Mouths” at the head of the staircase, and 
the marble tablet in the wall, commemorative of the visit of Ilenry 
Ilf. of France, in 1574, we traverse the long colonnade and ascend 
the Staircase of Gold—very gorgeous no doubt, but a misnomer 

* It was between tbcbe colnmns tbattheChlef of thoTen appeared, and, brandishing the 
BworU rod with llie blootl of old Faliero, exclaimed to the crowds in the PiazetU below— 
jE 9tata fata gimtizia al traditor della patrM^** Joalloe bos been dole on the traitor to 
bis country.* 


6* 
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hardly less acceptive thiyi that of the stairca.se just nJhunted—and, 
at length wo are within the Palazzo Ducale. We pass through 
the Library of St. Mark, and, entering the immense Hall of the 
Grand Council, our eyes are dazzled with its splendor. With awe¬ 
struck and wondering gaze, wo look upon the gorgeous canvass 
which covers its walls and ceiling, and on the long line of Doges 
which seem to frown on the intruder; and deeply do we ponder 
the scenes it h!)p beheld. Regardless of a thousand ftther scenes, 
and the events of an earlier era, we reflect, that it was in thb hall 
the brave old Admiral, Victor Pisani, was falsely condemnedf; 
and that here he was brought from his dungeoa, to receive the 
supreme command in defence of Venice,"amid the Imminent perils 
of the War of the Chioggia. It was here, too, three hundred years 
later, that the great Morisini, at the acme of his fame and service, 
was arraigned at the bar of his country, for the surrender of Candia; 
and here, triumphantly acquitted, was he subsequently laden with 
honors, and declared her Doge. In this same ball were witnessed 
also, the splendid fetes attending that rare event, the coronation of a 
Doyaressa —a daughter of the same illustrious house of Morosini, 
wife of Marino Grimani, whose lordly pile yet throws its 
shadow over the Grand Canal, being crowned. In this hall, likewise, 
on two occasions—in the thirteenth and' again in the fourteenth 
century —was gravely dfeciisscd the removal of the government of 
Venice—first to Constantinople, and last to Candia—the fii-st pro¬ 
position being negatived by only a single ballot; and here, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, after a stormy struggle of three 
days and three nights, this mighty Republic of fourteen centuries 
pitiably fell 1 

The space around the walls of this hall, formerly occupied by 
seats for the patricians, is now claimed by presses of books, pertain- 
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ing to the Library of St. Mark ; and atnong the many literary 
curiosities, is to be seen a singular map of the world drawn by Fra 
Mauro, 8 monk of the order of the Camaldolites, at the convent on 
the island of St. Michael, in the year 1460, on which map the Capo 
of Good Hope is clearly and correctly laid down, although it was 
not doubled by Vasco di Gama on his first voyage to India, 
until nearly^ forty years later, 1497, nor discovered by Diaz for 
nearly thirty, 1486. In 1459, Alphonse of Portugal obtained a 
c,opy of the map from the author ; and, guided by that, the Portu¬ 
gese discovered a nc\y route to the Indies ! Thus was the liberality 
of Venice fatal to herself. ^ In 1804, England sent a distinguished 
engineer to request of Austria a copy of this remarkable map. 

Leaving the Hall of the Grand Council, a narrow passage leads 
us into Uie ITall of the Ballot, where the Venetian Senate, with 
gilded balls, decided the fate of men and nations, as well*as that of 
thdlr own Kepublic. And, in this connection, it Is a fact worthy of 
mention, that, however jealously closed, and vigilantly guarded, 
•against all obtruders, might be the Council Chambers of Venice, at 
•all othei- times, yet, when the Senatoi-s entered the Hall of Scrutiny 
to cast their vofos, even on the most secret and momentous ques¬ 
tions, the doors wore threvvn wide, and even strangei-s in masks 
might watch the ballotings undisturbed ! There were three urns of 
ditlbreut colors: ^ehile for the affirmative, green for the negativo, 
and red for neutral. The ballotings alwiiys took place in this Scla 
dello Scnitinio; and in this liall did Henry III. of France, onco 
cast a gilded ball in the election of a Procur.ator, and in this hall 
was Henry IV. elected a Patrician of Venice. 

Passing through the Bwssola or ante-ch.'imber of the Council 
of Ten, at the portal of which once yawned a “ Lion’s Mouth,” to 
receive denuucklions, we enter the hall itself, of that dark and ter- 
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riUo tribunal. But notliing hero of the Jark or the fcrrible is to 
be seen.* We glance around amazed—almost di.sappointed. Wo 
surely looked not for this I Voluptuous paintings from the brushes 
of Veronese and Aliensc, adorn the walls and ceiling, while the floor 
is beautifully tessclated with squares of white and black marble— 
the gorgeous decorations of tlie chamber presenting a startling con¬ 
trast to its dread purposes and associations, and to the dark scenes 
it has witnessed. ,It was in this hall, on the night of tlie 15th of 
April, 1355, that the aged Faliero was doomed to die. At the 
s!ime hour, and while a terrific tempest was raging over Venice, and 
the roar of the Adriatic mingled with that of the thunder, his two 
accomplices, Calcndario, architect of the Palace, and Bertuccio, 
Chief of the Arsenal, here sentenced, were strangled in the dun¬ 
geons below, and then suspended by the feet between the columns of 
the Piirzetfa—being the first of nearly five hundred, who, in the 
same manner, expiated the same treason !f It was in this chamber, 
too, that Francis Basson, the gallant Carmagnola, on the night of the 
5th of May, 1432, wjb doomed to die for imputed trc.ason, after 
having been deprived of food three days, and tortured in his dun¬ 
geon by the ajiplication of plates of red hot iron to, his feet,—the 
ordinary torture by dislocation of the arms being 8j)ared, because 
those arms had served well the Bepublic; and, before the dawn, 
gagged and blindfolded, his head fell beneath three blows of the 

♦ Tho only exception to thin rooiark, Is a small, but horrible, painting—horrlblo in every 
sense of the term—representing intlictionof the questi<fnf in all Its hideous forms. Tlie 
picture seems appropriate enough to tho place, however, and only shows more glttringly, 
perhaps, the inappropriateness of tl»o other pictures. If this horrhl painting has any bush 
ness liere, tlie othon, certainly, have not; and vice verea^ whether subject or cxccutluo is 
oonsideml. 

t In like manner,^ay 14, 1G18, was quelled “ Tho conspiracy of Cueva,” ou which U 
founded Otway’s “ Venice Preserved.” 
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axe, between (Ae fatal columns ! In the ante-chamber of this same 
hall, the same Carmagnola is immortalized by the brush of Alienso, 
as the hero of Bergamo; in like manner, as, in a neighboring ball, 
Faliero had been immortalized by the brush of Tintoretto, as the 
conqueror of Zara 

Here, too, was condemned Carrara, the Tyrant of Padua, charg¬ 
ed with having conspired to poison the cisterns of Venice—subse- 
quently strangled in his dungeon with his two sqps; while their 
accomplices were torn by wild horses, on the morning of the 10th 
ofMay, 1372. The fearful dooms of Carmagnola and the Carrara, 
enticed as they w#re from abroad within the sphere of the sweep 
of the vengeful arm of Venice, impresses one not more with the 
perfidy, than with the power, of her terrible Ten. Within the 
territory of the Bepnblic, that power was every where—every 
where—even unto the most insignificant isle of the far-off •.-Egean ; 
whilj, within Venetia Prima, or the Dogado,* w|iich occupied, or 
closely circled, the Lagunc, it was omnipotent and omnipresent. Even 
at the present day, after the lapse of long centuries, on that distant 
and dreary eyot of the Archipelago, “ St. Francis of the Desert,” 
possessed only by an abandoned convent and a few aged trees— 

’ is beheld, the Winged Lion, on a marble tablet, in a garden wall, 
expanding his wings over a decree of the Ten, that, upon this de¬ 
serted spot, was solemnly inhibited “ all gambling, duelling, sacri¬ 
lege, and blasphemy 1” 

From the Chamber of the Ten we pass to the Cabinet of the 
vH more terrible Three, where in a bureau sat the Inquisitors cou- 
«■ ed, whilst they listened to the answers of witness or accused, 
as elk'ted by their Secretary, who, without, questioned and recorded. 
From ti. 's chamber, a secret door and staircase conducts to the 
* Al. territory wWtout tlie Dogado, was comprised la rmutia Semuula. 
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piomhi above, or the jwsi below, and to the fearful Bridge of 
Sighs. 

The Piombi, or Leads, of Venice, consist of a dozen chambers 
lying under the leaden roof of the Ducal Palace. They are light 
and airy, however, and seem not entirely deserving of all those 
horrois with which they have been clad by history and romance. 
The Pozsi, or Pits, consist of some twenty dungeons, in two 
stages, one abofe the other, in the basement of the palace—none 
of them, however, being below the level of the Canaletto which 
washes the foundation—the inconsistent, incoherent, and highly 
incorrect account of them given by Sir JoBn Hobhouse, in 
his notes to the fourth canto of Childo Ilarold, to the contrary, 
nevertlieless. These dungeons aj'e said to have been no woree than 
those of the age all over Europe; and they had not been in common 
use for ‘more than two centuries before the fidl of the Republic. In 
the’ sixteenth century, the New Prison was completed, by Auton'o da 
Ponte, together with the Bridge of Sighs—the celebrated Ponte de' 
Sospiri —which for the sake of convenience in conducting prison¬ 
ers from the tribunals to the dungeons, had been thrown across the 
Rio Canonica, tlnis connecting the prison with the palace. The 
construction of this new prison, sufTiciently capacious to accommo¬ 
date four hundred persons, is said to have rendered quite useless the 
leads and wells of the Ducal Palace; and it was declared b}' the 
English philanthropist, John Howard, when he visited Venice in the 
hist century, the best arranged prison, in view of health and human¬ 
ity, he had ever entered. For all this, however, it must have 
been rather warm under the leads of that Ducal Palace, of a sultry 

J uly noon ; and gather cool in the dungeons below, close beside the 

*1 " 

frozen canal, of a freezing December night; while one can hardly 
suppose—Mbcit, the aforesaid leads and dungeons were not, “ f, .t 
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more than tw<f centuries in common use”—tfiat Casanova, who, in 
1787, wrote a history of his imprisonment in the Piomhi of Venice, 
or Silvio Pellico, who, forty years later, narrated the touching tale 
of his “ Prisons,” were the only persons who in modern times experi¬ 
enced their comforts. 

But, whatever, the associations of the tourist when standing “ in 
Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,” the view presen[ed to his eye from 
the window Ifloking out on the Canal of St. Mark is truly magnifi¬ 
cent. At his feet glide the cold, dark watera of the canaletto, 
spanned by the Ponte della Paglia —or, “ Bridge of Hay”—the 
spot having been tnee the Ilay Market of the city for the farmers 
of the Isles in their boats :** before him expands the harbor, spot¬ 
ted with vessels and exhibiting all the animation of an Italian sea¬ 
port ; while away in the distance, as far as his eye can compass, 
stretches the broad expanse of the Canal Giudecca, with the dim 
Adriatic beyond. 

From the Council Chamber of the Ten, passing through narrow 
corridors and several anterooms, you enter the Hall of the Ambas¬ 
sadors, gorgeous like all its predecessors, with chefs d'oeuvre of art 
—so gorgeous, iuslccd, that it is related, that an Envoy of Genoa 
* was so impressed by the splendor of the Ilall, and the imposing 
asjrect of tlic Doge and Council, that he could only articulate 
Screnissmo Puca ! when presented, and then retire! The resul,t, 
unha])pily, was the reluming more fiercely than over the flames of 
war between the Adriatic and Mediterranean Republics. The Coun¬ 
cil for the reception of Ambassadors consisted of the Doge and his 
six counsclloi’s, together with the Ten State Inquisitors and the ten 
Grand Sages, comprising, in all, twenty-seven peraons. But the 

* Cows arc almost tlio only quadrupeds evor seen In Venice; and their life is one of per¬ 
petual iinprisonment 
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magnificence of the Hall was not confined to the walis and ceiling; 
for even the floor, or rather the pavement, is a rich mosaic of precious 
gems I There prevails at Venice a peculiar species of flooring called 
terazzo, composed of mortar and pulverized brick, with pebbles of 
various colors interspei'sed. The whole is then beaten smooth, and, 
when dry and hard, is polished by rubbing with pumice-stone and 
linseed-oil. But in the terazzo of the Hall of the Ambassadors in 
the Ducal Palace, the •pebbles used are of porphyry, malachite, 
agate, amethyst, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, “ and other precioiB gems” ! 
imagine the eftect—to say nothing of the expense! 

Unfolding a door, you pass from the Haft of; the Ambassadors 
to the Ilall of the Senate, which is larger than either of tho 
other apartments, the Uall of tho Grand Council only excepted, 
and is in no respect inferior to tho rest in magnificence. 
It may be remarked of the paintings in this Hall, and in tho 
Ducal Palace generally, that, sadly as all paintings have suffered at 
Venice from the saline humidity of the atmosphere, they have here 
suflered least. The brilliancy of coloring which distinguishes tho 
Venetian school has been sought in superiority of material, peculiar¬ 
ity of touch of the brush, and loveliness of tho clvnate. The httil- 
lia'ncy of the painters, however, best explains, perhaps, the brilliancy 
of the paintings. Oil painting, which was invented by the brothers 
Van Eyck of Antwerp, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was brought to Venice, soon after, by Antonello of Messina, who 
was assassinated by Andrea del Castagno, for refusing to reveal to 
him tho secret—which secret, by-the-by, had by himself, been ob¬ 
tained by fraud. The Academia was founded on the site of a 
convent in 1807, and churches, palaces, and religious houses contri¬ 
buted its treasures. It has been well called a “ Museum of Verui- 
tian Alt,” for it contains little else than Venetian pictures. 
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The Yenetinn Senate, or the Council of the Pregadl, consisted of 
tliree hundred and ten members, embracing in the number the Ten, 
the Three, the Council, or rather the Councils, of Forty—Civil and 
Criminal; the Colleges of Fifteen and Twenty-five, the Procurators, 
the Avvogadors, and the ten Grand Sages of War and Peace—pre¬ 
sided over by the Doge, with his six counsellors, his secretaries, 
and chancellors. The Doge and his counsellors, the ten Inquisi- 
tors, and tho«ten Grand Sagos, who constituted thq Council for the 

reception of Ambassadors, numbering twenty-seven persons, oceu- 

• • 

pidd the broad estrade of the magnificent chamber. War, peace, 
treaties, the prepajatioft of projets of laws, and the nomination of 
envoys, generals, and other •high officers were among the subjects 
discussed by this august body. It was in this Hall that the Em¬ 
peror Frederick III. was received, returning with his bride from 
his coronation at Rome; and a splendid service of, crystal 
from Murano having been presented him, his court jester, at a 
hint from his master, fell against and crushed it to atoms. 
“ Had it been of gold, it would not have been crushed !” cried the 
coarse and covetous German! Foscari, the Doge, replied not, but, 
at .once, by his order, the table was covered with another of the 

• manufactures of Venice—coin from her Zecca 1 It was in this Hall, 
by a vote of one hundred add forty-four ballots to forty-three, that 
the exiled Louis XVIII. was, at the request of the French Directory, 
in IVOS, desired to leave Verona, which he had made an asylum 
for nearly a year; and here, three centuries before, in 1506, ambas- 
sadoi’s from Nuremberg, a free* Imperial city of Franconia, now 
subject to Bavaria, received the laws of Venice from the Doge Lore* 
dano, which event is immortalized by the brush of Veronese. 

The chambers, ante-charabei's, cabinets and halls whieh have been 
named, are, of course, by no means all, which go to make up that 
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vast and splendid edi£ce, the Ducal Palace of Venice. Those only 
interesting from historic or artistic associations, have been entered; 
and the Chapel, situated in the rear of the Hall of the Senate, is 
the last apartment which will be named. Here is a fresco by Titian, 
the only one in Venice—representing St. Christojiher; hero the 
State Inquisitors are said to have held their most secret sessions; 
here the Dictator, Daniel Manin, was accustomed to meet, in private 
conclave, his counsellors, during the troubled times of ’48-9 ; and, 
lastly, here, on the right of the altar, after opening a small door, is 
discovered a narrow staircase which leads down to another 
door—which leads—no one knows whither-s-for it has never 

t 

been opened; though it probably leads to the sacristy of 
the Basilica of St. Mark—even as another narrow staircase 
leads to the dungeons; for, at Venice, in the sentiment, if 
not in die language of an imaginative writer, the sanctuary of tem¬ 
poral and of d'vinc justice are side by side—one punishing the 
body, the other the soul. Tribunal, prison, fortress, town-house 
ducal-dwelling, palace; Doge and family for the dwelling—Senate 
and Procurators for the town-house—soldioi-s and sbirri for the for¬ 
tress—the Ten and Three for the tribunal—gaolSra for the prisons, 
and all for the fetes of the palace. By this terrible centralization, 
a Doge who ruled and entertained, was once accused, judged, con¬ 
demned, and executed all within these walls! Their history lives in 
the pmntings they bear; and Faliero, Calendario, Carmagnola, had 
only to raise their eyes, to see how Venice rewarded worth and 
punished crime.* 

In tlie long lapse of a thousand years, the Ducal Palace at 
Venice has experienced fully its share of Time’s changes. Commenced 
in the year 820, it was destroyed in a popular commotion, almost 

* Leoomte. 
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as soon as completed, liebuilt by the Doge Oi'seolo, in 976, it was 
swept away in 1102 by one of those fearful conflagrations, so fre¬ 
quent in the island-city when she wiis built of wood, making her a 
veritable “ volcano of the sea.” Rebuilt a second time by the Doge 
Ordelafo Faliero, progenitor of the unhappy Doge Marino, in 1102— 
it was again a victim to the flames in 1354. Its reconstruction was 
at once commenced for a third time, by Calendario, under the 
direction of the Doge Faliero ; but the Doge, who offered, and the 
architect an whose plan it was re-built, both perished beneath its 
shadow—the Doge beheaded in its court-yard—the architect 
strangled in its dutfgeons and suspended before its windows. Com¬ 
pleted in 1428, under the dognt of the unhappy Francis Foscari, it 
was again partly burned in 1477, under tlie dogat of Andrea Ven- 
draraini. Again rcp.aired, it again suffered by fire in 1574, and yet 
again in 1577, when, for the last time, its repairs were completed in 
1590^ under the dogat of Pasquale Cicogna, who cnected the Rialto 
Driilge of stone. Thus, the old edifice has been once demolished by a 
mob; twice totally destroyed by fire, and three times partially so. 
Its reconstruction and repair, however, has always been conducted 
on the original pJan; and the fact, that the two last windows on 
*tho right, as you look up from the Molo, are somewhat unlike the 
others in shape, .size, and locality, arises from another fact, that they 
alone were spared in the later conflagrations. The edifice, as it 
now stands, is nearly two and a half centuries old. 

In the commencement of this mtroductory and general view of 
the Oity of the Sea, it was suggested, that the only mode which 
could hope for any degree of success, in attempting to convey an 
idea of a c.apital so unique as Venice, was to take the city in detail 
—to analyze the place, as it were, and to view its prominent objects 
of interest in classes. Two of the classes into which these great 
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features of Venice divide themselves are the I'alaces and the 
Gudrches. To the former, the glance already given engrosses all 
the space which can be spared, in a coup iToeil so rapid ; but, the 
historic, artistic, and moral interest of the latter class, even at the 
hazard of prolonging these introductory remarks to an unreasonable 
length, demands consideration more detailed. Venice without her 
churches!—as well Venice without her canals! The churches of 
Venice, inde^, when we consider the circumstance of their origin, 
the events which they have witnessed, the monuments ani^inscriptions 
which they contain, and the singular alliance existing between the 
religion and the government of the old Republic, throughout all its 
long career, may bo deemed to emlkidy more of its history, than 
any, or than all, of its other edifices, however historic—the Ducal Pal¬ 
ace, with its leads and dungeons, and council chambei-s, not excepted! 

Thp earliest policy of Venice, undoubtedly, was, to plant a paro¬ 
chial church on every one of her larger islands, and then to surround 
each parish church with a host of satellites. To some writers this 
has afibrded proof of the deep religious tone pervading the Vene¬ 
tians from the earliest ages ; and a recent writer goes so far as to 
assert, that the decline of the political prosperity pf Venice was .coin¬ 
cident with that of “ the domestic and individual religion, which so 
wonderfully characterized the lives of her citizens.” That her opu¬ 
lent nobles contributed liberally to the construction of churches and 
convents, is undoubtedly true; but, whether prompted most by 
religion, superstition, or some other less worthy emotion, is not easy 
to decide. As early as the nin*th century, the Doge Partic^pazio 
erected, at his own expense, the first receptacle for the relics of 
St. Mark, and the Doge Tradenigo and son erected St. Paul; while, 
as late as the nineteenth century, the church of San Maurizio, begun 
by the patrician Zaguri, as a substitute for that of San Geminiano, 
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twice desecrated demolition to enlarge the !^laoo St Mark—was 
completed by the patrician Diedo. But, for Venice as a State, 
neither the writer above referred to, nor any other writer, has been 
preposterous enough to claim the influence of religious obligation— 
, if we except, perhap, the French historian, Philippe de Commynes, 
who, describing his entry into Venice as Ambassador, in 1496,says: 
“ To be short, it is the most triumphant city that I ever saw, and 
where the comraonwe.alth is best governed, and God jjost devoutly 
served ; •and I verily think, that God prospereth them because of 
the reverence they bear to the service of the Church.” It is, never¬ 
theless, very true, thpt nSver did the commercial interests or pecu¬ 
liar state-policy of Venice conft in conflict with the wishes of the 
Papal See, but that the former eventually triumphed. Despite the 
thunders of Innocent III., as early as the twelfth centuiy, Venetians 
diverted the armies of the Fourth Crusade from the plains of Pales¬ 
tine to the walls of Zara and Constantinople; while the double 
interdict of Clement V., a hundred years later, was long powerless 
to tear Ferrara from the rapacious grasp of the Lion of St. Mark.* 
Very true, a few years later, when the Winged Lion was gorged 
with Jiis prey, Franjjesco Dandolo, the Envoy of Venice, prostrated 
Irimself in a penitential garb, with an iron collar around his neck, 
at the Pontiff’s feet, and there remained, with sighs, and prayers, 
and tears, until ho had extorted a reluctant assent to the removal 
of the curse; and, equally true is it, that, at an earlier period 
of Venetian history, the cause of the fugitive, Alexander III. 
was espoused by Venice .against* all the power of Barbaros,sa, 
and that the Emperor was brought to the feet of the Pope in the 


* Id 1S08, and again in 1809, Pope Clement V., infamonsly celebrated for the abolUlon 
ofUto Order of Uie 'J’tnnplars, cxeonmnmicated Venice fortlic seizure oWerrara; but 
In 1813, Ferrara was regained, and the interdict was removed. 
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vestibule of St. Mark. Bui it is plain, that, in all this, Venice con¬ 
sulted her own selfish interests, and those only, and but aimed to 
subserve them, and them alone, under a pretence of religious obli¬ 
gation. Moreover, while Venice bowed most humbly at the feet of 
the successor of St. Peter, as a spiritual head, when it was her 
secular interest so to do, never did she admit within her 'bordei’s the 
slightest exercise or recognition of hM terapor.al authority; and 
even the Inquisition of the Holy Office was always in utter subser¬ 
vience to her terrible “ Ten.” 

In 1557, Felix Peretti, subsequently Pope Sixtus V., chief of the 
Holy Office at Venice, was repeatedly forced to flee the abhorrence 
of her citizens ; and, after a fiery ordfeal of three yeara, cheerfully 
obeyed his recall to Rome. In 1483, Pope Sixtus IV., in support 
of the House of Este, launched his anathema against Venice ; but 
Venice triumphed, and the cui-se was revoked by Innocent VIII. 
In 1523, Clement VII. wrote to the Doge Grimani, that, sooner 
than protege of Venice, Caesar d’Esto, natural son of Alphonso 
II., should mount the throne of Ferrara, he would sell the last 
clnalice of the Church, and himself die in the ditch of Ferrara, holy 
host in hand 1* History records, that the voluntary subrnissioiv of 
the aspiring prince to the wishes of the bellicose pontiff, hushed this 
menace of war, and spared the Church and Christendom the scan¬ 
dal of the fulfillment of Clement’s terrible threat. In 1606, Paul 
V. protested against the election to the dogat of Leonardo Donato, 
who had been seven times Envoy of Venice to Rome, and was Paul’s 
inveterate foe; yet, Donato was made Doge, despite the Papal pro¬ 
test ; and again Rome’s impotent thunders pealed over the City of tho 
Seal 

♦ This ri'mltxtsono of Popo .Talius II, who throw tho keys of St Petor Into the Tiber, 
requiring, he only the sword. lie thus ** took the sword”—and ho “ perished by llio 
wcad,” In Ihiqilment of Divine dectaratlon. 
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But, whatevor tbe re^^ous <^a^Psr>of the Ocean Queen, it is 
very certain, that very few Catholic dtjec'Mv4 ever erected a larger 
number of sacred edifices than ^e. As late as the middle of the 
last century she numbered over a hundred, while she had a 
priest for' cv^ fift^-four of her hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tanta..Ait^Hl^^ihe' time, even Spdn had a proportion of but one 

priest to livery seventy’^fiHl^habitants, and France only oiib to 

• . 

every hundrediand fifty. In the year 1827, Venic^_ had a priest 
to c.ach»two hundred and sixteen inhabitants, thanks to the purga- 
tion*of Napoleon twenty years before; and the number, great as it 
now is, has, doubtless, /et further decreased. It still remains, how¬ 
ever, vastly disproportioned tfl the aggregate of her population,* as 
also do the churches, although many of the latter have been 

diverted to secular uses. You are jostled by ecclesiastics of various 

* 

grades, in their broad-brimmed hats and black coats, and by^nendi-^ 
cant-monks of various orders, in their rope-girdled serge, and “ san- 
dal-shoon,” with their bare heads and shaven crowns, at every comer, 
and in every cafe of Venice; while every island has its church, and the 
pealing of bells from their forest of campanili is literally unceasing 
andjdeafening, fronj morning dawn until deep in the night. Indeed, 
srt midnight, one is often roused from sleep by the pealing of bells. 
Every day in the calendar is sacred to some Catholic saint; almost 
every day, also, is claimed by some church for its own peculiar 
feasts and fasts, and yon can at no hour enter a church when some 
one of its shrines is not illuminated, or when all of its chapels are 
destitute of worshippers. 

Of the mendicant-monks seen at I'enice, many belong to convents 

• At Komis Uio ilteproporUon Is still greater, there being a priest to every fifty Inhabi¬ 
tants—the popnlatlon being 150,000, prieeta 8,000, nnss 2,000|^aine of eSuioh property 
In the Popedom, $100,000,000, and Inoome, $6,000,000, according to Oavazzl 
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on the islands of the Tjaguno, and more especially to the convent 
on the small island of St. Michael. It once belonged to the order 
of CamaldoUtes, but it is now possessed by the Franciscans, who 
every morning go over to Venice to beg. The cloisters are a favor¬ 
ite burial-place of the rich of the cit}'. Hero is Bernini’s tomb of 
Cardinal Dolfini, who fell dead in the chapel, in 1822, while preach¬ 
ing to the monks. The edifice has a remarkable echo. The 
Camaldolitcs—r.lso called Caraaldulians, or Camaldunians, were a 
religious order, established at the commencement of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, in’ the valley of Camaldoli, among the Apponines, by St. 
Romuald, a Benedictine of Ravenna. They weie, at first, hermits, 
residing in separate cells, but, subsequently, lived together as monks 
in convents. They devoted themselves to fasting tind penance, 
rarely spoke, never cut their beards, and wore white g.arments. At 
the clos' of the eighteenth centuiy, when the order was suppressed, 
there existed in Europe five fraternities, one of which was a*^ St. 
Michael. There were, also, about a dozen convents for Camaldolite 
nuns, at the same time. 

Exclusive of the Basilica of St. Mtirk, Venice now numbers some 
seventy ehurelns ni.iinlaining regidtir seiaiee, mo’-'o than sixty'of 
which prefer decided claims to historic, .and artistic interest. The 
liumW of ptirishes and parocliial ehnrch<;s is .about thirty. It is 
only since the recent jteriod of ’Wl7, that St. M:uk has been the 
calliedral church of Venice. Tn earlier agtts, the vast and ancient, 
but oliscuro church of St. IVUt, situated on tli<! island of that name, 
al the eastern extremity of the city, in the iScstiere (H was 

the, patriarchal editha;; while that of St. M.ark was only a chajs ! 
attached to the Ducid Palace. ’J'his fact—so rem.ark.able, wheTi it 
is considered that, in every other capital of Euro[)c, the most jiromi- 
nent church is the aathedral, and always has been so—m.ay serve to 
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confirm tl'ft iiTear whi^.ljas beefiJ^Vaap^cU rfepoctiug “ that most 
^cui-wiia:i)Iieno«ie#bn‘in,aU Vanotiari 'liisteJy—ithe vitality of religion 
in private life and its deadpe® Til public policy.” " ' ’ ' 

■f -«’**' • • 

v> Tli 0 ';eljurcjr of. *Sla« p/e^ro <fi Castello now chiefly' noticeable 
j^r .its'a^g^^Sts v%st size, its splendid clock, its lofty campanile, 
M'bie}»vt.eifna«r; little inore„‘to"one side than any of its sister cam- 
panili, and its anliquo"njarble chair, which servei tho ajiostle in the 
church of Antiocb> as some say; or, which w.as thSHhrone of .some 
hlo-dom iponarch, in the belief of others ! The latter idea seems 
corroborated by the fact, tha* the old chair bears inscribed upon ic 
a couple of verse# from the Koran. It was, from this old church 
the “ Brides of Venice” wc c carried off by' the Istrioto corsairs, in 
the tent;h century, according to some authorities. Others lay the 
Mvne of the event at a nttle chnrcli on tlie site of the present Cjjitlco 
of Simla Maria J- •.■■■nsn. I'.y rheroe of the frenatof twelve 
iiiaidons of heanty and nrlue, clecUTd from po>n>biit honest faini- 
lii'S, Wen* aimnally don cried hy the State; and, decked for the 
iiccasion from the treasury of St. Mark, had their nuptials celebrated 
in tlie presence of tiio Doge and all hi court, with great pomp, at 
tills clmrcli. ln*hiinilar inamier, with much ccri.aiiony, at Rome, 
on tiie day of the Annunciation, nine months before Ohristinas, 
the Rope, even now, b&stovvs dowries on a dozen girls about to 
marry. It wtison one of tlioscjiocasions that the corsaii-sof Tries/e 
landed from their boats, seized the “beauty and booty” and fled, 
but were shortly overtaken by t|ie bereaved bridegrooms, and the 
spoil and the prisoners'wore regahind. For centuries the custom 
was handed down and the event ceh^rated. The church of San 
/^/rlro was rehnilt in 1021 . /-' ■ -'ttz 

The Cathedral Church of St. M.ark fills up the eastern side of the 
quadrangle of the celebrated Square to which it has gi\-bn a name : 

0 



md, gorgeous tbouglwH te lfe^jtrbaric an4 ii^Oreek, 

GothT6j AraWc and ByzaMtiio ^hitecturOj^f^rinBte is eroriea '^cn 
sb^^'eays—^“it. resfitiSbles,rather.;a; Mahometaifr^osque■ than a 
Christian terapie-.” Iti'westcrh fagade presents a perfwt i»ass at 
domes, spires; statues, arclids, colunins,' the wholeS‘Slt^(dS^^d 
nine-;iin'rpense mosaics over the' tbrenfS^arices, eaot;;^^h^Mt 
now Ifi its golden, crimson, purple* Iwi^’as When e)fecvii.ed' twO 
hundred years jfgo— 

“ Still glowing with tho ridicst*luie 9 ^art, ‘ 

As thougli tho wealth within, np'gushlng, hud run o'er.’? • 

The first and third these paosaics represent removal of tho 
remains of St. Mark fl-om Aloxaiidriaj and tlieir arrival at Venice; 
while tliofifjli, which is four and a half centuries old, gives a view 
of the primitive church up(^n the pre.sent. site., • . -m ' 

Si tho gailery above are those famous tr^V(^lei|,',t,lio four Bronko 
Steeds of Lysippus; and, i tithe pavement of.j^e vtetibulc below, 
a cube of porp}iJ*ry indicate.s the spot where the pfgud old rbntiff, 
Alexander, plantfid lii.s sandaled foot on the stubborn neek of tbo 
imperial Barbarossa.*' The txternal gates are* of bronze, one of 
, tbcm nearly six hundred yc.ars old, and the three iiiner ones admit- 

■' 11&9, on the death of Adrlon IV., two rardinals, Bcds&d and Octavien, were, by di¬ 

vision if the Conclave, each Jochircd and assumed the titles, severally, of Alexander 

111., aad-VTli^br IV. At Ow Installation of Koland, Oetaylen .tore tho scarlet pape Horn his 
rival's.st^piddcrs, and, in his Iidste, pul if. insidc-ont on his own! lie was tliso Installed in 
t!»c Vatican by his pa^', as Victor IV. Alexander fled to St Angelo, and thence from 
Komp. Frederick Barbarossa declared f^r Victor; and Alexander, havingexcommunicat- 
eil both, flofl to France, and, finally, to Venice. Victor died and was siKcoodbd by Paarhal 

111., who, also, dying, was succeeded by Cahxtus III. Venice assutood the cause of Alex¬ 
ander, defeated Barbarowia by sea and lapd, toi*k prisoner Ids son Otho, forcecl liim to coino 
to Venice nitd sign atmty of pd&co, July 2.3«1,1 ITT, and phieod tho. fugiUvo Pope on his 
throne, after aaoxHe o^^Wjpnty years—Chlix'tos fleeing at his approach. As ureoompouao, 
AUxander pr(fete(l V^lcc, through her Bogo Zianl, with Uio insignia of tho lighted 
cMulie, the umbrotla, sword, truinpetsi and flags, to bo borno in procession# before Ikt 
rY,;nbe. It ir/fom this . vent,iaBo;%et tho Wingei! Mon hs the devieeof Wuh o *ake.i 
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ting the cliurch ^iri’ tho wjth silver, two 

, beingihf Yenetij^- whrltrrianship’and about seven centuries oldi.tlio 
third hnyijtg been stolon from the Mosque of Bt. Sophia, at Con- 
etantifioplei,in AQ year 1203;' The vault, df the vestibule is one 
continuous’'superficies of mosaic, illustrative, chiefly, of scenes in the 
Old Testamenfi- 'Some of jfiese’ mosaics date back to the eleventh 
century, and have little claim to notice, save thciifjtintiquitjv ; They 
tell the whol6 story of the creation, temptation aiurfall of man, and 
tl^ of the deluge and the lives -of thd patriarchs. One of them, 
which may be cited as^a sample of- all, represents the Deity, in tlio 
guise of an aged flian, taking the rib from the side of the sleeping 
Adam to make of it a woman ! Some of the mosaics of tlie vesti¬ 
bule, however, by the celebrated brothers Zncatti, in the mxtoenth 
century, from cartoons of Titian, are beautiful :iiid sublime. ^On 
entering the ifave of the Basilica, the eye is dazzled, and tfio mind 
bewildered by the*’goi^oous 'spectacle presented*—a grand and 
ilroainy strncttire, of- initponse proportions, golden with old mosaics, 
rc<lolent of pcrftlmcs, dim wiih the smoke of incei\se, costl}' in’trea- 
^ gnro of jnecious stones and metals glittering through iron bai-s, 
hofy with th,c boePes of deceased saints, rainbow'-liued with .windo'vls 

• 

of stained glass" dark with e^irvod wdods and colored hiarbjtos, ob¬ 
scure in its^vasf heights and lengthened distances, shining with 
silver lamps and winking lights, unreal, fantastic, solemn, ineonccivir- 
ble, throughout.” Beneath the foet,'the‘undulatory pavement is of 
niai'ble, curiously tesselated, and jlie entire roof, with its countless 
arches and its five vast domes, is one blaze of mosaic; while ai-outfd 
the edifice are beheld some five hundred columns of porphyry, sor- 
jientine, alabaster, and rarest marbles covered wfith ehoi^t carvings 
and sculpture. The ponderous shafts whiel.,support the domes, are 
of richest oriental marble, 'riiero .are, .^so, several tomlw of D<^s, 
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pa^ tQ^w scon and a4,niirfe3.‘ Tlip interior..|i».^dji^^>“iiyUiglftoa'by. 
0je.;,?jdcndid,rose-w}fl|fbw at the norlhwn extremity df' the transcjil, 
(uded by a fevy^^ll’’•aperture^ in th^ Uotiies: '■. 

■wipdow ja a'singular mosaic, called’ 

The roots of tl\6 trea ai^^injithf^^dy'of ■Aqain’,."{^ 
on hii back, andi'oQ each of its branc^e^ site a patriarcli‘‘*|^'l|ia 
staff' or a prophet with his harp; while.>p'n the. topmost, blhanch, 
stands the Virgin herself, emerging from a bI@isom^ad bearing* the 
child ! The siibject.ajkl design are ideptii^- wit^ those which illii- 
.l^pate one of the immense windows, of the Gatliedral of Cologne. 

•The firrmpf the Minster, of St. Mark’s is a, Greek cross.. Upon 
its site was commenced the first' settfemept.of, iJjoo Asft?) tti the 
fifth .cejitni'y, and the first sacred strublure on the spbt w^ a,chapel 
to St. Theodore, the earliest Patron ^Saint of the-^Islan'd city. In 
the year 828, tins edifice wa? detpoli-shed, aa'd a more^ splendKl one 
erected by the Doge Pai^jrapazio, at his own expedse; to receive the 
remains of St. Mark, then first brought from Alei^ndria. Ip ,the 
ye.ir 916 this second church' WiV3 burned to the ground, and ih^ 
1^1 ini and iwescntodi/ico was not coinplotod until a hundred years 
hteriiifior was it until after the cuBqimt^of ComtaBtiaopIe, and of 

jM. 


Jiumrw^s other cities, that the aemdofite splendor W'a%. attaineitL 
'St. Mark’s, indeed, seems to have been made the receptkole of Ml 
the plunderings of the 'Venetaans.^v ages,-without any reference to 
ibew ihpongmty witb tbe.p\acepor tbe order of tbwt arrangement. 
Here stands a oa^y column, a^en from one city, there a/scvilptur .fi 
door from another, \ while over the portal are the atplen bronze 
horses, an^ at the northern entrance are the hieroglyphic pillars ra- 
.^ll^ed from the Tcmpl^ of St. Syhla, 'at Acre,' and -the famous 
porphyry knights from the same conquered jdacc. T)\uing t,ho 
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whole cental^ Sd,. ‘'ititck’s was^^^courag of constiuction, every 
gWley Irddin^ fo tlw bI?!, "te i-equircd to bring buck 
some article,of 'to. coirtribwte to ^this^^«etkt work. Yet, not 

St. Mayji’s aloae, bnV almost evjery other ohi|rar‘or public structure. 
in Ylhk^itoldeoor'ated with plunder. The ifery'body of the 
ws@ stolen the crafty Venetiaiw frauj 4^0x- 
andrial The traditjon'ls Ihi?;—A certain rujpr of Alex^aria 
erecting a .pnlSace, and not having the' fear of St. Mark before his 
ey^ tftipoiled the Apostle’s chuich of its most precious marbles, to 
tile extreme indignation of th&][!riests, to whpse care his remains 
had been entrusted, wfiioh prie^, to save which remains from ^ 
menaced profanation, sold tfiem to certain “super-subtle” Veneti.an 
sea-'capUins who chanced to be in port—or, as some /lay, to Bono, 
Tiibun^of Malamocou, and Kustieo, Tiibune of Toi cello, In^ea- 
nian’a guise. To donoeal the baiter fiom the populace, lo whom 
the ^saint—‘at jvho^e shrine miracles were daily, pci formed—w:us 
deservidly dear, the piit^ts substituted the remains of Santa 
(JIaudia—a mman —in the Evangelist's cerements 1 But so 
powerful became the odor of sanctity in this transaction, and so 
'allrpervaditig, thai the people came lipeking' to the temple with 
* d( inaiids to bo suffered personally to inspect the relics of their 
saint. The cerements lyere exhibited to them inviolate-^tifor the 
slit by which the tiausfcr had been made w.ts biliiud ! The rg- 
■miiins were then deposited in a basket, and,, to obviate be.ircli by 
tlio Musselmen, were covered with their especial abhorrence'— 
poiA;—and thus conveyed on board the Venetian galley, Where, 
lot still further safety, they_wei6 enveloped in bet mainsail which 
was s( ouiecl aloft to' the yard! By this notable'ice tiiey escaped 
discoveiy in the stnet search of all outward-bound Vessels, then 
as now—and put to sea. On the voyi^e ttsterm arose^ wbea/iilo I 
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tlie saint’s. spirit appeared'amid ,tl<e J!4d^ “gave, the 

captain- orders to. furl Lis sails and lay-to," 

dcrful to tell, “saved;.the ship,” as'also^the predbus freight 1. 

Arrived at'V^jiice,’tho relics. were-welcomed with tUe^utihost 
^lious^onip and holy joy. The celebrated cluSrch w^rbreofed for 
their'worthy reccjition; and hencefortli, for^a thotisaifd years, St. 
Mark was the patron of Venice—his golden lion Was .blazoned on 
her purple r/oii/alon; and liis name was her war-efy. All Uieso 
marvels transpired in the year of grace 827, and the wholpTsiory is 
related in gorgeous mosaic on the western front of.thc Minster, as 
before ineniioned—the mainsail, Mussehnen' pork-biisket, an'd Tri¬ 
bunes, all as largo ki life! Unilappif}-,-some two hundred years 
after- thes^events, the liniperor Henry Ilf., pioiissoul, made an express 
pilgrimage from the heart of Germany to the saint’s shrinb'to wor- 
shifi thd relics ; when, lo ! to the holy horror of all concerned; when 


the rell<juary, in which they had been deposit^, was examiued-^they 

were no more there! The. lamentations by which the island- 

capital was filled at this intelligence are, of course, indescribable. 

At length, early one morning, when the sacristan oponed*'tho 

church, a wonderful illumination surrounded, onceof the ponderous 

pillars which aid to support the principal dome; and, from an aperture 

in the massive marble, pri'truded a naked arm! lii terror ran the 

^cristan to*the archdeacon, and the archdeacon, ran to the arch- 
. • • • ?■ 
bishop, and the archhisliop ran to the'Doge; and the’Do.ge,n^ith 

the archbishop, the archdeacon, the sacristan, and all the dignitaries 

of church and state ran to the enchanted pillar, when the hand of 

the naked and profrijding !u-m dropped a ring into the archbishop’s 

l>o.sb> pUlsr, widely exitanding, an iron coffin, containing 

the remains, was revealed ! They were then, for safo- 

keopii,’ con'i'ritted to the Doge, and by him to his sncce.ssor. But, 
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iha^l^ coiitainS*g-tlieni jgain diaiippearecl. So’ 
lafc^ 1S4 r, hpwev^^'it 'was diiscSvei'ed in a secret crypt of the 
subterranean'.ch^el 'undcr the church, which, for nearly three cen¬ 
turies, 'had been unvlsitcd, because of in.uhJatious from the canals, 
and ,Y?lMjire iij. had been so, closely concealed by the Doge Vitale 
Faliw to li.aVo been A testa coiiirnemarating the 

miracle of die Cohjmu was instituted, and is annually celebrated on 
the 24tti of duly. Another feata ooinmemoratiiig»the second 'dis- 


oovw-y^Ss also oliscrved, as well as a third, on the amiive.rsaiy of the 
d5>’ the relics hret reached Venice. .They now repose in safety, as 
is supposed, beneath tllo high alUir, and under a marble tablet in¬ 
scribed with tlio* saint’s naflio; although superstiiion will have it, 
that tlio talisihanic bones were stolen by Napoleon in ’97, before bo 
could cro.ss tlie Lagune I As to St. Mark’s ring, it .seems to ^vo 
experienced as. .nrany vicissitudes as liLs body, and was, at* length, 
mos^aerilegiously'stolen, and tlius lost forever. ^Tradition recites 
of it that, one stormy night, the Apostle employed a poo^lishc■rmau 
to take him paasengor in his gondola to the Lido; when, by 
miraculous might, be sauk a whole galley of demons rushing uj) the 
Lijgune to whelm.Venice in the waves; and then giving the fishcr- 
ni.Hii a ring in p.aymcnt of his fare, bade biin prfweiit it ne.xt morning 
to the Doge amid bis dignitaries ; and, in jiroof that it was the veri¬ 
table ring of St. Mark, the signet of the saint would be missing froyi 
the treiisury ! And so it turned out, .aiul the bid fishermait got a 
pension ibr life and his heirs Mter him, for liis trouble. This pro- 
■sentation of the ring by the feliermau to the Doge the subject of a 
odebrated painting of Paris Bordone, in the Acadcahy.* But all the 


* It id Jildo sai'l to ropre.-sout the Tostonitiuri to tlio Dogo oC tlio nuptial rin^ with which 
lie b.nl vveiitled the Aliii.'ttic, ilrypped into tho sea at thd cntraiico ot" tlie portiif Lhjo, 
iieafj^the fort of SC- Audfow, and regained by tho liahcrmai). Cooper, In graphic and 
truthful uo\el, tho “ l>ravo,” which has its sccuo at Veuied iu the Ibth ceut«ry, asooclatcs 
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^ndaenii of St. MniVs jHstory'linve. 

f 'fihs legends'of tliis saint wliicl'ilraditioti ’a»ixfoui^,‘'ti>iyo t)4ias- 


raitted are quite numbcTle^. . llis peculiar- affusion' for Venic^^ajiU 
the *fieeulim- affection of Venice'for hira, is said to.date as;far'back 
■ for origin as a visit he made the niin-sliy inlands of the J^gune; dur¬ 
ing; his earthly pilgrimage, ■ and a prediction'ho then finade of . its 
future glory 1 

' Bhf so much-s'phco has been devoted to the ancieiif Ba: ilicA,.that 


nothing x-an be said of its pi-iiCioiis treasury sb often robbed,.;‘''rlqj; of 
its gorgeous hai)tislry, with* us -sculptured font; hen- of its sacristy 
with its Cnn.ainent-of mosaic; nor, of its obapel* of Oa/dinal Z<mo 

' • C 

with a noble inoinmient to a noble luaji; nor of tlnt-hninide tomb 
of the descendant of “ blind old Dandolo,” tire first histi;nian of 
Teftfne, and her hvst Doge deposited wiihiu the'walls of St.-AIark; 
nor of the Oratory of tin; Cross, srrpported Iry ffiost co-stly columns, 
and erowiied wit'' the Viiste.st agate in* tiie world—as large <as a 
human head; nor of the wondrous Pula d’oro, with its jiruadess 
gems ;* nor of the splendid portid of Sansorirro, to which lie is saitl 
to liHve devoted thirty years of toil-; nor ot the mass ot rock on 


n similar inci<l(uit with his oM il'licrman of ll>c I.fmino, Antonio, From 15‘J0 to 171M) 5io 
lf.ss thau.276 (Jacal vinf^s wcrt» tlroi>]>oil into Uib Aflriatic: .of all wliich nuinl/tT, tfio re- 
covery of btt one is dironict-.' und that from the rn-iw of a 
» This splemlh} siK'cimm of (Joa hui art, as enrioiis ns it is si,Irndid--tliic /’irfa .foco— 
tWs OriouliJ /o<w—was hn,uflit ]■>■ (lr,s(.i,l„ fr,;m Constnnt!iio|,Io, as .siioil. in iiTh. It was 
liowevor, enrichodin U03,12011, lind tS-lD; ami ropairud as late as l.sta. The designs aro 
from the Oid and ifew Tostani<-nt» ami tho life of St M;\rk, with Gmok, T,.alin, afnl hai- 
baric inscriptions, iiitcrtninglod. It is coinf isej uf pearis, ainctliysts, onyxes, toimses, 
mppldres, emcroliis, fnliias, opals, tim/noisra, cornoliah.s, ebrysolUoe, adumauts, lUjiia- 
marines, enamel, &i'., and is deemed :« it may wcli he, of inostiinabio value. It is eovevt.i 
l.y an oil-painting, tlie work of-Venetian arti.str, in 1S.51. jVt tliy eimreli of San Salvatoto 
is to he Si.en a jhiiilur /eon, or metallic pietnre, on oceiision of great foies. Tire hi/,i 
tfoph hes Slwa-l.cen re.sia’ctod hv invnderii—oven iry Napoleon, Jieseizerl the luihr^lcd 
etoe^ at the porial, Int er,>.s.SLHl notxiie tlireslmld of St Mnrk-a 
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w.'is beaded ,'4 oKti the- Baplast, still •stainga with his blood; 
nOT^jf tlio aiiti(i[U«.s(one eliair of St. Mark; nor of the gorgeous BalJac- 
cliKTo, supported by its sculptufed “columns ^ nor of the reliquary 
full of 'pticeiGss treasures, among which is a leg Pietro Orseolo, 
preschted-hyLbuis nor of the exquisite rfiwqueterks.ol wood ; 
•nor of tnaiiy—many another most marvellous thing, which'frO' 
quent pilgrimage only, and alone, to the ancient'Minster,' enables 
one to bchol5. 

^ yif^asilica of St. Mark has been well styled “ a museum of 
mosaic.” Evety where is mosaic. The whole interior of the tem¬ 
ple Is draped witB this tapestry of stone—^theso paintings of inauble. 
It Spreads itself along the walls it leaps into the arches, it bends in 
the dqpaes, it fohls itself in 'the angles, it drops betwocj) the pilasters 
and pillars, and even flows down over the pavement, in desi§iis as 
numerous as caprice can multiply, and as symbolic as orieat-tl fie- 
ticr: can invent. Figures or landscapes, groups *r individuals, ani¬ 
mals real or apocryphal, scones pa^^? or Christian, objects sacred 
or profane—the mosaic is every where, tracing its brilliant lines with 
myriads of colored- panicles, each one seenvingly a gem of price; 
lihre a saint fronfthe carloon of Titian—there a scene from the de¬ 
sign of Palma—yonder jy,gliinpse of the glories of. Paradise, and 
close licsiilo it the red flames of Jlel!; and ail this' aecomplisliod by 
means of fragments of colored glass oinbeddi-d in a ground of g</Id, 
rendering the whole work so inestimable in value, that, with hardly 
an image, the temple was long,since styled Ld cliiesa aarw-^the 
cliurch of gold !* And then, the priceless opulence of marble under 
every possible form of column, cornice, pilaster, pillar, plate, tablet, 

♦“Wlio would roam,"” say3 ibat ^aidtlc writer, Lcod/ifltc, in a des<Tiption of St. 
Mark's Cliiircli wliifli has 8u;;ge8tctl mucli ontlio here iire8en\^'—“ Who 

drMhi, that a picturo aa brilHant os that o^a master, and ton timos os ^rablt^ ooold bo 
protliu-oil l>y little rjatcuionts of colored gli 
0 * 
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J^iustpadcs .^staircase, alW—the prydiict 

spoils of Greece and By/anLiUiri, of I’iilestWe, Asia Minor,' and 
Syrk Jaspar, porpliyvy, alabaster, se.rpcnluie, vefd-antiiiue—granite, 
veined and spotted, white and black, gray, and. variegijicd—all 
bouijid together, and consolidated by the crfltison bre^tille of Ve¬ 
rona, every where wrought, iiito margueterie ip^ver.mkuh^o —the 
mosaic of inarblo. ‘ Mosque, temple, church—with the proportions 
of th(‘ fane of Jupiter Capitoliuus at Rome, and the' domes and de¬ 
corations of StSojihia at Byzantium—with its Gre^;. Gotlfic, t^Sui}- 
cenic architecture—with its useless columns, its bjdustrades without 
object, statues without niches,,,animals ^ithont name, biys-relicfs in¬ 
explicable, inscriptions inJooiphcrablo, legends iucom])rehcnsible: 
Moorish minarets assuming the form of the Christian cross—^Byzan- 
tii)e\oluiiiti.s crowned with Corinthian capitals—nil inconsistent, 
incoherent, fantastic—all indicating a perfect embarra's die riches —a 
profuse opulence "of spoil, which sought only to enrich, and wfiich 
h!>s resulted in an order and stylo, to which the word composite can 
alone hope to ^o justice ! And thus, by the re-union from all pai;ls 
of tlie world of things-mu.st preciou-s, has been completed a monu¬ 
ment bizarre, doubtless, yet novel as well as rich to excess 

—in splendor •incoinpanblo, and which,twhctljer museum or min¬ 
ster, temple or ptilaoe, would alone suffice as an artistic illustration 
orthis Adriatic Romo—were she not already, by reason of other 
magnificent piW, one cJ the most renowned cities in the world, and, 
without any exception, the most oiiigin.il. The Basilica of St. JIark 
is the history of V^cnice in marble, where overy^ event is immor¬ 
talized by a column,'a bas-relief, a rclique—^by a statue, a legend, 
an inscripliun, a tomb; and it offeie a theme for thought, not more 
tt>1hjmtwho''‘’moditatcs and prays, than to him who analyzes and 
,$tii(lics; to the aichite'ct, the sculptor, the painter, not more than to 
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aud tlic lust6ri><ft. Foi'toijj^nes, as al-' 
reidy ineirtioiiV^'ejTOy vijssol that’cnlured thft Lagunc, broujjlil its 
kibuU :to St. Markr every coriq^u<@t contributed a.’coloiinada of 
jaspar and serpentine^—eveiy treaty,a collection,of bas-reliefs and 
balustrad^-^every ransom a relic^ue—every siege a statue; aud, 
while the Sous of St. Mark, tis soldiers and seamen, brought Jwpty 
from the, ends of the earth to enrich his slirine, those who tarried at 
hoihe e-verted ah the powers of transcendent genius—Zueatto eoiu- 
Oh,^fg\ith Titian—j,o render i’t glorious with the new-found arts of 
murqueteric mid inosjjic.* Even the huge columns of the riazetta 
were designed to uirieh .^t. Mark’s when bruiight IVom ”N'axos by 
Michieli; but it was found innio.ssible to render them available, and 
for lifty years they lay on the A[(jlo forgotten; aud even I’erdinand of 
Austria, as lately as 18dS, when ruturuing from his corouatKn at 
Milan, did not forgot to deposit hero his crown and sceptre, having al- 
reatfy deposited his royal mantle at Moni-a, with*the iron crown ho 
had just assumed—the crown of Agilulpha, and Napoleon, and 


Gharleinagno. 

Next to the patriarchal phureh fii Yenice, that of Haiitd Maria 
X'Ua Salute is most admired. It is a grand and imposing struc¬ 
ture. It rises at lhe-eutr£<lico of the Oaiiahtzzo, and its lofty and 
lordly double-dome is beheld far out in the Adriatic, the first object 
in iipproaching Venice Irou* the sea. It was commenced in 1031, 
as a votive niomuuent of the plague of the preceding yetfe;, which 
swept oft' GO,000 of the people* of V'enice. This 'devoted city has 
been visited five times in its history ^y this awful scourge—in 1W8, 
when three-fifths of the population of Europe are supposed X» have 
suocumhed to Us ravages—in 1413, in 14'?8, in I'olSi aud, last, in 
1630. At the height of the mortality and terror prodOced hy this 

♦ Lecoiiitpi, 
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^atest yisita^on, the Dc^c Contarini aiid' Tiepo^re- 

* corded a solemn vow; to ovoet a teinjile in hdtobr of ih^ Virgin' iiVi- 
_ mediately updh the cessation of the ijestilenccC WoH(ferful't<» re¬ 
late, on that very day the piague ncoased, andj^oH^the Fejut of the 

• Annunciation, on the 23th of March of ,the ensuing yeWj the anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the city, tli^ first^slohe of the votive 
church to “ Holy Mary of the Salvat,ion”.-was Ijjid ivitli great pomp 
by the .Dogo, attended by all the Senate in procession. The* in¬ 
scription, “ Unde oriyo huh sains," im the pavepienl, c6nuh»g,v- 
orates life coincidence in the founding of th^ cjlJy arid the cliurch, 
and the cessation of the plague. The ^ovei\t added a ifeyr fete, of 
couise, to the Venetian calendar. It wi>s called “ Tm Saffm" 
Every year, on the annivei-sary of tho event, Uigh Mass is said in 
the^burch witlr e.xceeding pomp, and some years it i.s oolebt'ated by 
the people with great rejoicing. This was csprocially Ui'e ease irr 
March of 1848, iiMiiediately. upon the e.xpulsion of tlie Auslriatis. 

tl’he arehilcet of tho Salute was I.oiigliena, who laid its tuassivo 
foundations on a substratum of 1,200,000 piles ; and, do.spite its vast 
dispropoi'tion of ornament, it is a most stately and magnificent edifice. 
Its form 13 oetigonal; its dome is supported, by eight ponderous 
pillars; it posse.-'sis oiKiJnindreil and twejify-five statiies. It has .siv 
secondary altars, all, like the grand altar, op])ressed with ornatimnts. 
It 'Is opulent in marhlea, eandelahra, hi'Mizes, sculpture's, and rhf/s 
of Titian and Tintoretto. In the oralory of the adji>ining 
convent is tho tonrib of the celebnited architect Sansovino, who was 
a vyanderer all his life, and whose remains have been wandering from 
one church to another ever since' his death. 

'J'he church Del Redentore which uplifts its stately shape almost 
'^Idnc op therislaiid of the Uindecca '—or Zttccctt—so (gilled because 
^.^incicutly tbb ipiarier appropriated to tho lews, and previously called 
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..to resemble a thorn, owes its origidf 

tbiike caiW witiiy^'^alutc. At flio time of the visitation of the 

])liiguo in 1575,'tl>C, Dogo Molicenigo and the, Patriaieli Trevisano 

recorded a Joint vow, similar to« that of Contatjlii‘and Tiopolo, a 

hundred .ydaie later in imitation, and with similar result. Tlio 

’scourge'at once ewed its ravages ; and, before the year Jiad closed, 

I'.alladib Had beeii charged to rear the church J)d SaiUisdrito lie- 

d^nttrre —‘>The church of the Most Holy liedeiner".—in fullillmenf 

^,*^v\' so potent and-so providential. On the 3d day of May, 

1578, the Doge and the Patriaroh, witl'i appropriate pompf laid tho 

first stone. This'event added a fo.sta.to tire Venetian calendar simi- 

lar to that'of the Salute—similarly named Lft Satjm ; and, on the 

19th of July, 1851, it was celebrated with ujiwonted splendor in 

connection witli the restoration by Anstiia of tho privilege ofti/froo 

jiort. The form of the liedentore is a Latin cross; it3^a<;ade is 

vastly inajestic in distant view; it has four altars, (til surcharged wiih 

ornament, and abouta dozen tine paintings by Veronese, Tiutjrelto, 

* •• 

ilassaiio, and Palma. 

Tlic church o.f Smi Giori/io Maffff'wrc —“St. (Joorge tho Great," 
if very pojmlar .s&int at Venice—on the island of tho same name, 
directly opposite tho I’iaijltta, ;md. one of tho most promiin iil 
objects in iipprouching the city from tho .^.dri.itie, with its dome and 
towering Ciitnpanile, was commenced by Ihilladio in 15G<J, as’a 
•rival to his famous chef (Cijeuerc, tlie Redentore ; but wiis not com¬ 
pleted until forty yciU's later, .aipl by an inferior artist. Its facade 
of Ltriau marble, adorned with columns and statues, has a splendid 
ctleiit when illumined by tho gold and purple'of (he setting sun . and 
viewed frojn (he Molo or Piazetta.. Its dome is one of the grand¬ 
est, and its campanile one of tho loftiest, .Jn Venice. 'Its. 
forni is !i Latin cross, and ite interior its dociJrated 6y column!^ 
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’ statues, . bronzes, and ■^notnres ■ alters 

are laden with ornaincnt, espeeiiilly the bigb idtaij which is com¬ 
pletely incrusted with marbles :ind bronzes. The Xihoir is's;^eudid 
with decoration, .and the stalls of olaboi'ately' scirljptured. This 
imposing pile's honored with the reanaiiis and mbtiuinents of three 
of the niost illustrious Doges that ever wore heretta of the* 


Ocean Queen. The- first monument is that of Doinihico Michloli, 
■ 'the conqueror Qf'Jada, Tyre, Asciiloli, and.Jen^salom, .and “Tho 
Terror of the Greeks,” who died.iu 1128. It was this hero who4ircti!gl*t 
home frJItn the Arehijiclago the two famous p'anite columns, gray 


and red, which stand in the Piazetta, bearing on' flieir summits the 
Lion of 8t. M.nli .irid the statue of his'predecessor in flro protecto¬ 


rate of 'V^eiiico—St. Theodore, standing on a crocodile. A second 
monbincnt isdhal of the Doge Leohardo Donato, distinguished for 
his noble defiance of "^tlie spiritual despotism and secnlar assumption 
of that haughty, ^Pontiff Paul V., despite all. the aliathemas of 
Rome, wlio died in 1C12 ; while the third is. that of Mi^c’ 'Antonio 


Momrno, who dispci'sed and routed the formidable piratic bands of 
the ITsicoqucs of Daluiati.i, wliich, for a Imndred years, liad, bgcn 
the terrpr- of the Adriatic, lie died in ICIS. Hero, too, arc 
monuments of the. I'roourator Veniero, who died in IfiGt, and 'Vin- 
cenzio Morosini, vvlio died in 10.38, besid.cs jiortraits of numerous 
• .V'tjiietian scnatoi-s by Tiutoretto. Over one of the doors is seen, 
also, the pleasant portrait of Pope Pins VII. It was in this church 
that he was crowned, after his election by a conclave of cardinals 
convened at Venice in the inontii of March, 1800. 'I he chiircli 
itself is s'aid to owe its earliest origin to a singular cause. Tlio 
island where it stands was oncii covered with cypresses, and inhabited 
^ by Reuediijfi’iie monks. A ferocious mastiff belonging to tbe society 
Jore in pieces a young son of the Doge Pietro Ziani in 1205 ; wlm, 
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in iiijs fury, orAlil^^^^clmrcli .and'tliQ consent of tlie monks to Ijo 
• at once levelfed with the soil. As liis wrath and grief became 
assuaged, however, hy the lapse of time, his piety awoke ; and, as h 
self-inflicfed ■ penance for Ids saoi-ilcgc, he erected on the spot a 
chwch to- St. George the Great. In ISGG, tins clmrch having 
fallen into decay,'Ihe present edifice was commenced by Palladio on 
the old. foundation. 

The church of the '^FraW, or Santa Maria Qloriosa Jc' F'rariy 
\ya'5’Cr^tcd'about six hundred yeajs ago, and* is celebrated for its 
minierous and srfnp^ous niausolca. Of these, there are' about a 
dosen, seytoai -of which ai^ equestrian, erected to the memory of 
doge.s, generals, and senators of the lie|mblic. Put there is one 
humble tomb whiqh .attracts more attention than all of these. At 
the base of the sceopd alt.ar, on the right .as you outer, ^ou’see a 
simple .slab iu the pavement, which indicates by its inacripiion, that"’ 
beii4-ath ropo.se the .ashes of the immortal 'litiarf. lie \v|is one of 
tile last victims of the plague of 1S75. Tie died August i^tli, 
157G.^at his own house, which is still to be seen, Campo liotta 
5526, and not at the I’alazzo Barbarigo, where hO long lived and 
painted—at the advanced age of ninety-nine years, almost with the 
brush in his haiid.* Th« uufiilished painting x)f “ Christ at the 

♦ The great roasttirs at Venice most of tuera nltaiiied rery f-Tcat ii^a San^-ovfno diocl 
atO!5‘, A'itloria at 62; Tiiit.()retto at bJ); Bellini at 60;, Veronese at GO; Canova a'. GO; 
•while Goldoni, “the Italian Moliere,” died ut •‘^G- Giorgione died of grief at' the saino 
ago OR Kitphad—‘for the loss of a mihtresa, who <-IoiK*d with I’ietro Lurio, one of his pupils, 
■who subse<iueutly fell, a soldier, at Zara. The ndslrcss of Titian, iinmortalizod by Ills 
brush, was ^^•''hghter of tho elder I’alma. The great master was at one timo 

weulllty, and eideit/uticd npMe.s at his table; bnt ho boeanus iuipovcrislicd by ahatund 
son. who soeins. Dc\orthelcsii, to have 1-ocn a very n«nat.ural one, who was a priest—and 
he die<l dest.itute. To complete the picture, upon his death, his iiousii ■was entered by 
thieves and thoroughly sacked, tlio customary vigilance of th^ pol^ having been 
paralyzed by the pct-tilenee. 
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‘'^omb,” on which, at Ih'tt time, ha waS'seen 
AcaJetny. Hie remains, by order of the Soti&,,wfgre not eons'amed 
,by quick'lime,,as \yere those of other victiins of the’ pestflooce, bat 
wbre deposited in the Frarj clmr^'i where Iheyl^ave ever since re- 
uiuined. ■ At the close of the It&t century, Caneva was engaged to 
furnisl) a design for a monument to the greht’Waster, and did m 
gratuitously; but 'the execution of the work wa% prevented by the 
' fall of the Republic. Some yeai’s sihee, a monument w,as ordered 
by the late Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand, at his. own e.’cp(^nw!i'iiml 
is now in slow progress. The monument d(»igtf;td .by-Canova for 
Titum stands over the remains of Ohhova' hiiaself, ^S^’tjie altiir 
.'directly ojiposite, across the nave. The elev.ition presehts a section 
of a lofty pyramid of Carrara iharble,- with bronre- doors opening 
into a tomb, with allegorical figures ef Art, Genius, eta,Mn fuWreal 
procession—not in veiy good taste, as a whole. It was erected in, 
182 7, by, a subsctlption of the sculptor’s admirers in'all Flurop'*, at 
a cost of 8'20,000, This same monument, originally designed for 
Titian, but erected over its designer, was by himself modified .to bo 
a monument to the Archduche-ss Christina of Auslri.a, and stands 
to her memory in the .Chuivli of the Angustincs'al Vienna, 

• Only fte lic.'irt of '’’anov.a is'bone»th hi.s tpiiib at the Fiari. 
Ills right hand i.s pii'servcd in an nrn at llio Academy, while the 
cla-ssic temple, devised by himself, at the little village of 1’ji.s.s.ng- 
nano, at the foot of tlu; Alps, where he was born, received his body, 
on the 25th of October, 1825. IMs tomb bears but two words; 
IIIc Oanom. He diedjtt Venice, October 13th,- 1822, at the. ago 
of sixty, five yeara. Ilis works number about one hundred and 
sixty pjeces, one of the nJost noted of which—his colossal 
WashingtSirwas posses-sed by the Cajntol of North Carolina. In 
'■1702( the'Venetian Senate awarded the artist a j>ension of two 
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hundred d.tnikts'medal, forjhis monuTnct 1 t.t 9 .thc cole-j.; 
*• brilfed AdmifWi^S^i’^iiit-' the . Araenal, although the work had 
been gratuitous.,^ ’97, Najiokon. confii;raud the pension, and 
Austria .did the .same, in 181|i,- on condition that the sculptor 
sho'ttld superitit^S'the Austrian students*of art at Home, a 
i'City he had thcii selected for^ his alxido. Siilisei[Uently, Hius 
VII. mad® him . Marquis of Ischi.a, the revenues araoiftilttig to 
sojnU three tiiousaud'scudi per.annum. In 1815*ho was comnus-. 
sion^d^i superintend tlie restoration of the wurhs of art to Tta!}'. 

• Another, among the numerous gorgeous mausplea in. the Fraui 
cliurcli .which w/l afrest the eye, is that'of the nidiappy Dogo 
FranccscdiiE'f^cari, immorttiized by Byron in the tragedy bearing 
his name. IIi.s do!/at of thirty-four years was one of the long(!.st 
and most illustrious in tlio history of the Uepublic. Ovorwhclraeil 
at length by the persecutions to which he and hi.s family yerS sub¬ 
jected by his foesj and compelled, at the e.vtrcme age of Eighty- 
four yc.'irs, to abdicate an office he had reluctantly accepted, and 
had twice dffered to resign, and had been finally fpi’ced t<* swear to 
retain for life—ho fainted on dosceuding the Giants’ Staircase to 
leave his ducal abode. On hearing the erreat hell of St. Mark 
.announce the elt ctron of hi.s sufcosspr, Malipieri, five days'Iater, ho 
ruptured a blood vessel, hnd Jio.d, October fiOtli; 145,71 It is a 
remarkable fact, that, never before, .and never after, in .all the 
long history of Venice, was there a Boge to mourn at the .spleii-. 
did obsequies of his predeces-sor.. It w.as only atW the death .and 
burial of one Doge that another'was ever chosen. In the. garb of <a 
sinqile Senator, Malipieri followed the remains of the great foso.ari, 
di'cked wilh the insjgnia of the dogitt, to the tomb. „ 

In (he biogr.apliy of none of the noble families of Ycu'ce is the 
persecuting jealousy of that despotic. Oligarchy so CoUspWuous, as in ^ 
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that of the Foscari. Many of th^ were'., vic¬ 

tims of life-long nwrtyrdoin, because of‘.their,^u^CT aiid.renown;* 
but there is none who-se, persecetioijs will' corapare with those of 
this celebrated house. Had' the -Wariiing addressed by Foscari’s 
predecessor, Moncenigp, to.the Senate, against his, elevation to’ the 
Ducal chair, been but addre^ed ,to himself, and been but better 
heeded than it was by those who received it, the old noble might 
■ have been spamd the miSeiio.s of his protracted lioffat, and, at 
length,.have succumbed to a happii-r fate ; while his mortalfo;;. Lo- 
redaho, might never have inscribed on his ledgei^—i/Vta payata — 
“ He li.'vs payed”—at the close of" u long at^ounc of .jjmolties, be¬ 
cause of imputed wrongs in a father,anfl uncle slain.'- i’he studied 
and refined persecution of Foscari by the Venetian Senate, may bo 
inferred from a single example.- One day, while Doge, iti his own 
gorgeous palace on the Oratid Canal, surrounded by patricians, ho 
was slightly wounded by a man clearly insane', pertaining to a noble 
family. Despite the manifest insanity, however, tho man was ai;rcst- 

• • ■. • t 

ed, tried and tortured by the Ten; and, although the Dogd entreated 
hisp.ai:don, was actually executed. The tragedy took place in a boat 
nioored opposite to the jialace where the blow had Iieen struck ; and 
Foscari wJb .forced to witness -the pitiable spectacle from his own 
windows! 'And, a f. .v years later, the old Doge was forced to 
witness a spectacle yet m.ne pitiable—the' torture of his own, and 
only, and innocent son ! A lino painting of the last parting of the 
two Foscari, by Gregoletti, was executed, some years since, by. order 

* Tlie family Da Monk, for example, whose splendid palace casts Its shadow on tlie 
Grand funal, was persooiited for yoitrs, bocltjse ^ memher of that fou»lly» an Knvoy of 
Vciiii;© 10*1101110, uccci>tcd tlie r*»il liatof a Cardinal, wlthont her permission. The old 
public, liowevor, more than once, fliled ibe E’onlili'.al chair; an<l sons of BtJ M«rk iKJCiuno 
^,;auoecite4.*r8 of Autonio Ottobini, wJio became Alexander VIII., In Ifl-'J), and 

"Carlo Uczzoal<!n, wlio became ClcmouL XII1., In IToS, may bo named os oxamploa. 
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of the Emperor Fer<i^^^ as was, also, one of the last parting of 
old Ealiero vyithTS^WW- Engraving of both are couiihoii at 
Venice. > '• 

One other monument in the church of the Frari will attract at- 
tontlon for Ifa unique, its grotcsijue design,,if‘for iiothifig besides. 
It is that of the Doge i’esaro, who di^ct in 1660, from tire eftects of 
a fall down one of the secret stalrciwes of the Ducal Palace.' lie 
reigned but (iireo years, and jjis pompous tomb iJ^ejents one of the 
num^fo^js instances at Venice, wherein the inouUmont of the prince 
sfeoms imposing ^d splendid, in exact ratio to the brevity and 
insignificance of liis ^ministration. ■The ponderous mausoleum 
presses' with', crushing weight on tlio shoulders of two unhap[)y 
negroes, bldck as the blackest marble can make them; their sable 
knees bursting through their white drawers, in their despejato 
efl'oris to sustain their burthen. lu the centre of the m<|nument, 
above jjill, coroplafsaiitly sits the marble Dogej and, on each side' 

C' . ' ^ 

ofliim, is a. bronze skeleton bearing a scroll, and a dragon bearing 
an urn 1 Anotlier figure is, at the same time, offoriug the Doge a 
crown, wliieli bo is very mixlcstly declining ! 

^ This church haj half a dozen altare richly decorated ; some fine 
paintings by Titian, Palma, DolUiivSalviati, and otben?a choir 
celebrated for its oxquisitcry carved .wood and umrqileteric, and a 
large number of statues, urns, bronzes, sculptni'i's, de. Tlie coin ent, ■ 
adjoining is'a depository of the archives of the government, ancient 
and modern ; and embraces, among other Irenkures, “ The Golden 
Book,” and numoroua . autograph letters of Chailes V., Francis I., 
Ifeiiry IV., iiud of Napoleon. 

The church of the Frari, or Monks, owes its name to tfee fact, 
that the site was oftco' possessed by a convent of Mlaorities of St.; 
Francis. The firet stone was laid in >1250, by Cardina^Oltaniaiio, 
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Legate of the fopfe. ’fher^ is'nothing, in iti^^^^ture to demand 
notice." Ita f;i<,'.a<.le is cui'idied by three fine wwoes. ^ 

The church of San, Giovarttii e ‘Paolo —“ SiunlA John and Patti ” 
—is'to Venice, in connection with the church of the Frari, what 
SL Denis 'is to raris,,nhat Westminstor is to Londoh) what Santa 
Croce is to Florence, what thjL^ciirial is to iJaJrid ; it is the I’an" 
thfon, the Wiinlsor, of the illustrious (Just of the ancient Republic ; 
it is thenjaiLsolpum of jiower tc lank, “where pomp In-iguificeiitly 
mom ns departed pride.” Extern.ally, the edifice has not the/slij;htft)t 
pretensiont Its fag.ide is not fiahhnl, although, the structure was 
coinmcnccd in the tliirtccutlr century, completed In the fourteenth, 

and coiisccrattd in the fifteenth, mor^’than four Centuries since. 

• • * 

ITere are seen the monumonis of about a dozen Doges,” among which 
this‘ of Andre^ Vendramini, nhosc magniCeent palace on thetjli'and 
Canal 0;)w belongs to the Duchess of Berri, is the most imposing. 
It is, indeed, deerjied by many the most splendid- tomb in Vmiice. 
This Doge wivs one.of the fust of the ^lew.Nobility created after the 
War of the Chioggia, in aehnowledgraeiit of o'ctraoidinary peeuniary 
sacrifices of patriotic citizens dming tli.at darkest eiioeli in tlie his¬ 
tory of the Republic. Here, aho, is the urn of. tlie heroic .M.ir>’ 
•Antonio Dragadino, the clianipion and the martyr of'Cyprus, con¬ 
taining oniy his ikiu —rai.i^omi'd by his family, at enornions cost, 
from the Moslem. Like Maisyas and St. Barthulon^w, ho was 
flayed alive ! ileie, alio, among tiie numberless tombs-cf senators, 
generals, and illustiious ineii, tliat of Vittorio Cappello, brother of 
the frail but beautiful Bianca, to nliose lilierality he w.as indclitej 
for the Trevisan pidaco, on the Calh <ti Ciinoulca, iiu.ar the Catliedr.al, 
one of the ridiest in Venice, will airost attention ; as, also, th.at of 
Edward Wb'Vlsor, a military adventurer—a OuinluHiore in the scr- 
\ice of the Republic, an Englishman, interred nearly llirco centuries 
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nijo. Ah insci'igtigtt^^^ tomb of Alvjse T^licbide records _the ftct, 
that he fell dead, in in thA Senate obamber, while wgiug the 
recognition of Henry TV., king of Franee, by the Republic •* and 
ill a ooi-nei- is 'se^p tlio'new of the Marquis de Cha'-tellcr 
tieneial of Artillftry and Governor of Venice, who died in 1825 
TJie celebrated Di^e, M.jn'no Faliero, who was beheaded fir treason 

"'T 

on the landing of the Giants’ Staircuio' of tlie Diioal I’aKvo as as- 
.serted by Byton and Delavigne—is docl.iivd iu^pptes t» their pe- 
spccjjvi^ Tragedies founded On tho subject, to bu buried in an 
oliscnro corner of this church ; but by others it is deiued. Keietal 
ol" the mopumenls ai*e surmounted by equestrian statues, and by 
maible elfigi® of'aimed rrihn, wlio look out from their helmets as 
lliucely as exociuioners. A vast window of beautifully colored glass, 
et(4?uu(l at Miirapo in the fifteenth eoiiluiv, ]>ies('nls one of thejfi'V? 
'jiocimeus of that art in the ehuiehes of VeMicel although |iic stain- 
iiii; of "lass in a certain manner has been for ages, and is yet, a 
si'cict jealously gtni(led at lint amiiuit manufactory. Over tho 
giami altar, vvhieli is vsuy rich, is a Ic sser window of similar cha- 
i.ieter, a efntuiv later in origin. Tliis clmrch has some fine {>amt- 
^gs, as well as sopio fine sculptures in marlvle; hut the gem of the 
ediljeo is considi'i’cd the celebi \ted San Piclro Marth-e by. Titian. 
This jiainling is, by some .'irtists, esteemed the sei‘on<l, in regud of 
merit, in tho woild—"The Tiaiisfigijuatiou,” by R ipli.vel, in tho 
Vatican, beVng ranked the fii^t. Others consider, “ Tiie Assump¬ 
tion of the Viigin,"' by Titian, in the Aoivdemy of Venice, or “ 'Tlia 
Gonniiiinion of St. Jerome,” by Rani Veienese, in St, Reter’s at 
Rivmc, or “The Last Judgment,” at I’aris—piiber one, or .all, supe- 
* !i’ (friunwlTticM, his not bfon uib rtiniuon. ( hsthara aiKrAdfttijiS avo 

ni&lin«»s Tht' foniifr foil m flcoiivulaht flfc,Apul Stli,lTS3, t\licn rbinsft 0 8|K*ak m 
the II<Mj*-eol 1 ords jnd died a month lator U h!i roMdoocc In Londoit, Adanv, us (\ao' 
one »''pif'l in tU< anU-clamboroftholT. 8 Stmt©* 
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riot* ;“yh^ gfeate8t«mRst^!r3 have agreod^i^Jpsreiyer, as we me 
inforftied hy Algarotti, “ that it is inijwsibli* to find a fenlt in this 
painting!” Whatev er its merits, it has certainly received the highest 
honore which can be accorded 8^ work of art. .Haning once been 
sold by the fraternity, few whoso church it was painti J, for the sum 
of 18,000 crowtiN, the Council of Ten annulled the contract, and 
forbade the Domviicans t-ver ag.un. on pain of death to gll con¬ 
cerned, to pait-\vfth it! Hy Napoleon it was‘sent to the Loinrc, 
viliire it icinaiiied fifteen years; and was there, hy the ingenious 
process of rmtoilaffe, icstorcd to ])riinitive perftrtion. It has la-cu 
cngiatcd a dozen tiiuu', and coined and imitatedaiinea-nuiubcrliss. 

O 

A few years since, it was cojiied for the Emperor of Russia; and, 

• in the summer of 18.)], a copy was taken by Bartolomei, a Rom m 
^artist of distinction, for tlie Academy of Aits in Baltimore. The 
subject cY tin’s famous p linfing is the murder of a monk known as 
Father Peter of Veion.i, who was assas&inated in a for&st iieai ,f!ai 
l.issina, when returning from a secret conference with anotlan- monk. 
This man flouiishoil in the thnti'cnth century, and repaired from 
Verona to Milan to di iiounce lieusies, -ind punisli In lefics. linh ed, 
a pulpitis stfil .shown on the outside of the churcl«of San Eustachi. 
ji) the latter city, whenee ho was wont to liurl liis pious anathemas. 
But the worthy disci])le ol St. Dominie liiuling himself quite unsui 
tcs'-fiil ill his spiiitual deniimialions, had recourse to ^rporeal tor- 
ture.s, \Aich, through the Inquisition of his dark ordepj lie pliml so 
inorcilessl)’, tliat, at length, in 1252, April Ctli, long-suflining jia- 
tience wa* e^llausted, afld fear and vongoanco dictated his assa )i- 
iiution. A dozen yeais aflerw.uds Rome oan'oni/ed him; aifd 
three ccutuiies after that, Titian was commissioned b^ Ibo l>onmi 

t. 

♦ Titian bim-solf rcsfirdetl aa bis m wtcr-picco, tht*“Siij>j» i,” pm In I foi I'hil j. U ti>r 
the hJicunai, o;j winch iio was wYin 
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icans to cionfer m^P^g.injniortality yeUon'iheMartylr^QtD and 
tlie Martyr, The ^rawin^, djrapery, a^d coloring of this picture, 
i:von’the most iHiprofessipnal eye, must perceive to be exquisite; 
but itU unprofessional pOoplo, even all professors and comoin- 
scura of art, do uoicoiicede it to be the most,attractive of the groat 
nuuster’s works. The robust figure of an angel or two hovering in 
most palpable—*nay, ponderous .jiroportions ovea the tree-tops, de¬ 
tracts materially from the apj)ropriateness of the design (o ;i jjiacti- 
lal a*d I’rotestaiit eye. But, if tjiis be a fault obnoxious to good 
taste, it is a glariii# one in all tbo great religious paintings of all 
llie great masters.' The Deity presides in person at the “ Paradise” 
of Tkitoroltbi and receives tlie Madonna into Heaven in the “As¬ 
sumption” of Titian ; while, in “ The Venetian Slave delivered by 
St. Mark” of the former arti.st, the muscular body oftlic sain^.fle-. 
■-(•eixiiiig from the skies makes one shudder, from its similftude to 
the form of some stalwart and iinlinp])y tiler tumbling lieadlong 
!roiu a roofl “ The Last Judgment,” of Michael Angelo, also, who- ' 
as fresco in the vSistine chapel at Romo, or as a painting in ■ 
ilie BoiVuniic MuMUim at Najdcs, strikes the uniniti.ated more as a 
^•ious collection of well-developed .arms and legs,, floating by some 
“ ibivilish cantrip slight” in mid-air, than for .anything else 1 

In the campo, in front of the church of Siiints John .and Paul, is 
to be seenVhftonly public equestrian statue in Venice ; and tin's one. 
jnoves, that its artist was not very “knowing in liorsc-IJish.” \Vest- 
luaoott says, “ it i.s heavy in form, and its action is untrue to nature.” 

It is said to be the second equestrian statue erected in Itily after 
tlie ra/iaissaarc, and .is a monument to Collooni, a general.of thg 
Kepiublic, who i- >aid fii-st to have employed field-pieces in vyarfare, 
and w lio died in J t7u. Count Dam states, th.at Co.lleoni*bequoathed 
(li" Jo jmbllc <lu''u(s, on condition that an equestrianslaluo •' 
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^ meipory, sfeoTiH bo eroded on this 8p^ The legacy was 
awepted,'and a famous mtist of Horenoe, Anflrea V'crocchio, painter, 
•Molptor, architect, inventor of modelling in plaster, and master of 
the. celebrated Leonardo da Vincij was employed to execute the work. 
Vasari tells us, that the sculptor had 'moulded the horse, when he 
. was notified, that he must mould the figure of Vellano of Padua, a 
living general, a.s. its rider. The indignant artist, in a rage, hioko 
the he.id of liis^ mould, and thou fled home to llorenoo ! d'he 
Senate sent word after him,tliat his own head should share the I'ato 
of his horse’s, if Ke was caught ! Ilis , reply that they u.uid 
restore his own head far more ir.sily than thny'could that, of Ins 
horse ! There was so inucli of truth in tlic ivjoiiid"r, as well as 
, much'of humor, that a pardon was sent him at oiio!, when li.- 
rAurned to Venice, aii 1 ■.■.urked with surh rc.al on liis oiiginal 
de.sign,''th.‘it he riijifuivd a llcjod-vessol and died; ami t'je stalae 
w.is cast by Leonardo, whose n.aino appears on the horsi''s, girth. 

Tliis aiieoilotc illustr.ates tlio fact, that St. Mark w.-is aUvay.s a 
fetern task-uiastcr, whether dealing with artists or adiniraK, .senip- 
tors or soldim-s. It i.s related of the celelir.ated 'I'it.ian, wiio sin-- 
cee<led I’.ellim as painter of the llopublie,—(t«.r which .ser\ice-' ii 
iwivcd three hnniired crowns jier .'inimm, being obliged to jiainl 
every Doge atitiglit erowii. perliead, paid liy tlie I>og>! himsell'l) - 
that, on one occasion, having t>e( n commissioned to^xecule a bat¬ 
tle-piece for the .State, at twelve ducats per diem while emjiloyed, 
and having been paid in-advance, and having been idle fil'leeii days, 
he was mulcted two hundred ducats—“ obtained on false pre(.ences !'’ 
Another artist, Tintoretto, perhaps, or (riorgioiie—having been luiid 
' in advance for a'picturc for the Ducal Palace, and haying suspended 
the work aM gone over to Padua to paint an allar-idece, an agent 
of tho Ten brought the truant speedily back to Venice, and bade 
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liim resume, at and oomidutc “ the job sf the Senate!” Again, 
while the great Sansovino, aroliitcct of the State, was erecting tlio 
library of St. Mark, one, of the vaults sinking, he wius arrested and 
iinjnisoued, deposed from office^ and ctrndemned to reiiair the 
<l;unago at his own cost. Through tlio influence, of his friends, 
Titian and Tietro Arctino, he was re.storc<l to liberty and office, but 
'oijii afier died. Oji the fainuns bronze door of the S.aeiisty of St. 
M.irk, whieli ^oeenpied thirty years of tlio artisl’.s life,” appear the 
Head-' ol hi.s two ti'ieiids with his own. Arctino was a poet, infa- 

) Ions tor debauebe.'v. t ince more—wlnni Saninichieli had erected 

#' * . 

tiic noi'lr (Msile ,.1 s .iiii' .Andrea .ninid the sands and wavi.M of Uio 
Volt of the bido, hi- fi'- ]ir.inonni'ed it •insecure ; .-rnd, not until it 
b.sl been tested bv a di'ch'iioe of all its batteries at the .sainc iiio- 
nieut, was the iuchi|ee(. veien-ed from arre-.|. ^ * 

.\djoiniiig tile cliiirch of .''.liril-. .lohn and I'anI .sf-inds'the fiiie 
I'lic" of do Sr-lo/1 ill .S',/;, .tA.OVO, olil* of lne,^i^■ reliciou.. .'Ill.l 
i. lil.'iiiilifopie in--iii!i:i n. , wiiii'li, to her honor be it recorded, 

i'lr ti/ur ('■•iiln.'ie,-, e\l-.ied at Ibniie/'. 'I bis is a Ilo, pilal for 
lie I.'Mid mil. inc; ii-' innri'es m e s,.v. r:il bnndred ins.aue women, 
yf walk li'ioU'.'li i» -.p ieioiis wards is ne/ro iinpre-si^would 

a ibon~a:id lioniiiie-.. M.i'lnecs in all its b irribl.-.in .'•II its re- 

oliiiio loi no i'. le-re ;V.-io inopiiea f.itnih l-i i olno Innaer. The 
.jbl s\stioii still obtiiiiis, wall all i;-, f-.olid re-'ilis. Tin' l[os|.it;il I.,v 
iiomn men s on ib/' i-lainl oftsnii Srrvolo, in (In- dir/', ti-in of tin* l.i.lo. 


“ Here.”says an elo,|nent wriler, “ tin* reas.m ,.f .-i few Ihiest-lfospiial- 
l.ir . .Monks of St. .lolin, striigole.- w ii!i tin* inadii 'ss of three hiindri d 
inmii.'ies wliile, from tin* or.*d/*d easenn nttin* imbapjy iniuati'S 
1,01(1 Ol. lie on-'iiin.'boh 1 .11.0111**, ain.l send f, .rtli over ih.e. inir- 
r.ir. ,1 snifiie, .IS it reliiiis tin* luri*l sim.set, or tlie fndlid ni'nin- 
iiemiis, ih 'ir wild :ind imavailing shouts after the j)a.s. iL*g goudol.a. 
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“ Oh, God! take what, thou wilt, but spare my'reason !” was the 
ejaculation of the great Johnson ; and who tliat had visited the 
Mad Houses of Venice would not join in that mournful prayer? 

Close beside the isle of San Servolo, and, as a contrast to its sad 

• 

destination, stands the isle of San Lazzaro, the site of the peaceful 
Convent of the Armenians. The island owes its name to the fact 
that, in 1182, a Ifospital for lepers from the Orient was here estab¬ 
lished. But, the'^ui'se of lepro-iy ceasing in 1715 Mcchitar, chief 
of the Artneni.an church, driven from the Morca, by the infidels, re¬ 
ceived of the Venetian Senate this spot as an asylum for his faith— 
which faith is Catholic, certain rites and corcmoi^lcs only excepted. 
The voluminous registers of .San Lazzaref slnnv the names of h.-df the 
distinguished people of Europe, to say nothing of .\sia aim Amorii-a. 
In*the year 1801, Pope Pius VII., after his eonsi’cratiou at San 
Giorgiojt visited this convent, and recorded his name, lii 184., 

King Louis of Bavaria, on a visit theie, atuhi SM'd xmie versc-s to the 
* 

monks, which were dove by them into three uitferoiit languages. 

Not farfrom the church of Sts. John .and I’-'ul is La Chiexa dd 
Gesuiti —“ The Church of the .lesuits.” Exiernally, it is a vast 
barn; and, on entering, the first impression jg, that the walj^, 
columns, altars, pulpit, and ev.m the pavement itself, have been’’ 
daubed with a ground-work oi 'dtewaish, and then (/rained with 
coarse stainings of green. VV'hattlu n is the am.azenicnt, ,.hen, upon 
examination, the white ground proves to bo purest marble of Carrara, 
and the green stainings— verd-antiqne / The illusion produced by 
this process in the drapery of the pulpit, is .so perfect, that nothing 
less than the evidence of the sense of touch can convince the visitor 
that it is marble and not tapestry. One would suppose that only 
cloth of soiae de.scription, could present a sweep and pendency so 
graceful. JTho grand altar is superbly rich. The spiral columns 
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which sustain th" dais or haldacchino, jfl'e of solid verd-anllque 
marble; the tabernacle is of lapis-lazuli, and the stejss arc of 
ClaiTareso marble, vcrmieulatod and arabesqiied with yellow. The 
church has several fine iiaiiitnigs*; among which is Titian’s “ Mar- 
t 3 ’rdom of San Laurcnliii<.>,” which was at the Louvre from 1797 to 
1815. It has, also, .si'vcral J’almas and Tintorettos, and boasts the 
monument of the celebrated Dog(? I’asquale Cicog7ia, who substituted 
for the old Itiallo Bridge of wood the new Uialto Bridg(“, of marble, 
as it now stands. I(, has, moreover, the dust and tomb of the last 
Itige of Veiiieo. Lujgi Manini, with its affecting inscrijition— 

*' .stia' Miniiiii^rincirx." Cicogna, whose tomb is as 
humlile* .'IS tho !■ of most of the rcall)^ great men of Venice, was 
ei> ri d lo 'he (/(;/-// in l.aS.'), afier a stornu' contest between the 
:;l i and the neu I’.'ll iv .at, and after no less thiUi fifty-two ballot-, 
ihgs -the iiitiim old ni.oi, whose ancestor, an apothecary, had ac- 
.|uiii ! le-l eiv t.u) e-nUiries before by furtiishin* an armed galley 
iti ih.' \\ ar of the tdiioggia, being selected in a spirit of compromise. 

'I his itoge^ wlio eas -i saint ,'is well as a prince—who worked mirticleii 
a- will as biilli. I)i'idges ■ eoiig.I.'O'd the celebr.'ited foriress of I’.alina 
d>no\a, in the FriTil, ;mil, as alieady mentioned, erected tho Kialto 
— which h;id bism origin«lly eer i acted of wood, in 1204, but 
repeatedly eonsnnied Ig tin—of jaarble, in 1591. Its architect was 
the famous Ihi I’onie, its cost, L’fiO.tlOO sc'jiiins, or more than Inilf a 
ntillion of dollars; and no less than 12,000 jiiles of elm, wo aro 
told, were (tmjdoyed in its fouiyl.ation. Its single arch of ninety 
f. el span is o.xceodingly graceful.* It is crossed, like all the other 
bridges of V’eiiioo, by means of tiscending and descending stopis; 
and two raiige.s of shoj)s divide it into three parallel streets. Hero 
goldsulidis drive their trade, and here tlioso extremely fine and 
* Tbo Cttuulazzo varies from one to two hundred feet in width. 
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pure yot strong gold otiains, called jasiroii, for which Venice har 
long been famous, are sold by the yard. 

In the autumn of 1838, when the Emperor Fiirdinand assumed 
the iron crown of Lombardy at X|ilaii, it w;is conleinplated to give 
the event a monumental cominemoraiion at Venice, by throwing a 
second bridge of marble, iiki; that of the llialto, acro'S tlie tirainl 
Canal, opjiosite the Academy of Arts. Had this design been 
acconijdished, th*e loss in jioint of scenic effect to tliis beautiful Cor^o 
would have been great; and so, ju'obably, would have been (he 
gain to the city, in point of utility. Which would have )>reponder'- 
ated, however, dill'erent tastes would ililli'renlly IraVe decided, liut 
the enormous e.vpen.se, as c.stimated, forbade the enterprise being 
undertaken. Tlio canal i.s, at this jioint, wider than at the Rialto, 

C 

or, perhaps, at any other point above the Doyuna di or the 

Marine Custom llou.so ; and any bridge would demand a singh^ ;irch. 
It was also contemplated by the Government, in honor of the Em¬ 
peror’s coronation, to jrurehasc and restore the magnlliceiit Eoscari 
palace, and found tliere a I’olytc-chnic School. Well—the palaee 
wax purchased; but it was degrade<l into a Jiarrack for I’loheiiiian 
soldiers! 

Returning, however, to the, elmrehes ".--If the visitor is aslonislied 
at the richness of decoration in the chnreh of tin; .Jesuits, whiit will 
li6 say of the Seals!, the interior of* which is ^•ntil■ely constructed of 
Carrarc.se marble, and is one coiitiimous coni/rrii’ti of .srailpture, 
statuary, and gilding ? Every where is beheld only marble; and 
evt‘ry possible shape, and many seemingly impossible shapes for 
marble to assume, an; presenteil. In tin; words of a Erenclmnm- - 
marble spreads itself in plates upon the w.alU, it twists itself into 
spiral columns, it moulds itsi;lf into clnipitei-s, it curves itself into 
.vaults, it bt’eaks itself into angles, it dcnticnlatcs itself into cornices 
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it <H'l'u''CS itself into every iinajrinaUo for^n of flouiisli and onia- 
ineiit; it floods tluj ijaveiuent engraved with ejiitaj)lis and scnl])turi'd 
nitli aririorial liearlngs; it is red, it is green, it is white, it is black, 
it is veined, verinieulated, variegaUsI, Rj)otted ; it shaiies itself into 
statues and caiaatides, winds itself into candelabra, efllorosces into 
fruits, blossoms, and haxes; and eaani flings itself abr.ad into starry 
rays, to form a halo for the respleinlent brow of the, .Madorjiia hiu'- 
bclf, and for* the myst.-rions effulgeiico of fho Holy (ihost! This 
•jhureh is about two luindnal years old, anil owes its costly d.'cora- 
'tions chiefly to opulent families—to tlic V'enetian “ JuM'phs of 
Arimathca,” who have constructed here their “ new tombs.” Some 
of the must gorgi'ons of the chapels, ind<‘ed. were present<'<l by indi¬ 
vidual familii s. It has two or three line jiaintiiigs. Tho Venetians 
aie vasilv proud of this church—more so, if jrossible, than of old 
San Marco itself. Yet, with all its marble’, and golden, »nd setilji- 
lural sumjituousness, it is, by no means, pure! ii^ style or refined in 
taste; and, woi'se. th.an all, it has attached to it not the slightest historic 
interest. It is a monument of mammon—not of religion—not of 
ambition—not of patriotism—not even of art. The tenanis rrf its 
tombs are, the rich, and tlu’ rich onU’—not of tho great—nut of the 
good ; and, what that theatrical chapel, Lti JVulri: Dame ifc Loirtle 
may be to 1‘aiis, that, to Venice, is Da C/iii'xa der/li Sral:;i. l)ur- 
ing the boiiib.ardment of ’4Of several balls droj>jieil through-it-s 
gilded vault. t»nc almost shudihu's at tho idea of the irri'[iarablo 
damago which a bomb, bursting in its rhancel, or its nave, would 
li.avo accomplished; and it lay fully within the range of thiso terri- 
hle [irojeetiles. Tho naino is derivod from fliat of tho tnondic.ant 
order of iurc-/o'‘Ud friars— ScaUi —whoso convent once possessed 
the .spot. 

Some eight or ten of the most noted cliurches in Venice have 
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now been noticed. Butathis brief catalogue includes not all among 
ber tbree-score of sacred structuro-s worthy of mention, whether we 
regard origin or history, architecture or ornament—their monu¬ 
ments, or their paintings. By no, means. There is the ehurch of 
San Zaccaria, with its vast dimensions, its singularly beautiful 
architecture, its costly decorations, and noted for the historic fact of 
the assassination of •the Doge Pietro Tradenigo, in the ninth century, 
at its very portal,V)n the occa.sion of the annual proces.sion*to the edifice 
in honor of the saint—in which bloody catastrophe originated a decree 
of the Senate, that, in future, dignitaries of State should visit churches' 
and convents only in giided gondolas, although the decree was sub¬ 
sequently rescinded, and all gondolas, for the sake of equality, and 
to check prodigality, were restricted in hue to black only, as at pre- 
^sent." .Then there is the church of Sati Francesco della Vigna, a 
beautiful hionunient of the taste and genius of Palladio and Sanso¬ 
vino, in the 16th esntury, occupyitig the site of an ancient vineyard 
—whence its name—and honored by the tomb of that sage, bravo, 
and astute old Doge, Andrea (Iritti. And there is the church of 
San Giuseppe, distinguished by the splendid double mausoleum of 
the Doge Marino Griraani and his beautiful Fogaressa, both sleep¬ 
ing in one tomb; which lady, upon her,coronation, a rare event,'* 
received of Pope Clement Vllf. the “ Golden Rose,” which gave 
be# the rank of Princess, and of vfhich she was subsequently de¬ 
prived by the jealousy of the Senate. And there is San Martino, 
with its gorgeous paintings by Palma; and San Sehastiano, filled 
■with works of the great master, Paul Veronese, and appropriately 
and deservedly honored with his tomb; and San Nicolo, celebrated 

for the antiquity of its origin, and ito costly columns from Carrara, 

« 

and ils 8plen<^d stalactites from Corfu; and Santa Maria del Car- 

• The Yenetlan Doges seldom had wivo& 
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mine., with its paintings of Palimi and Tintoretto, its tomb and 
statue of Foscarini, and its towering campanile, which, for two whole 
centuries, has been threatening to crush the adjacent roofs—al¬ 
though it varies scarcely more from iin irreproachable perpendicular 
than all the other bell-towers of Venice, every one of which, St. 
Mark’s not excej)ted, has, as before stated, a decided Jmn. And 
then, the vast and ancient Han HU'fano, with ita rare marbles and 
rich sculptures—its bas-reliefs and statues—imrawtalized by the 
tomb of D’Alviano, the victim-hero of the wars of the League of 
Cambray—as, also, that of Morosini, the hero of the iVloponossus, 
who died at Napoli" df Romania—while a rich urn of marble, in tha 
cloister, contains tin! ashes of the Doge Contarini, one of the heroes 
of the war of the Chioggia: and Santa Maria Formosa, with its 
tombs .and busts of the proud house of Capollo, and its ancient tra¬ 
dition of the IJrides of Venice, who, as before mentioned, i» connec¬ 
tion with Han Pietro di Castello, on the amjual nuptial fe.ast, 
dciiorated for the occasion with all the costly jewelry of St. Mark’s, 
and bearing their rich dowries, were iibductcd by the corsairs of 
’I'rieste, although in a few hours, and before nightfall, by Venetian 
gallantry, ri'gained: and San Hulmtore, with its three grand 
paintings by 'I'itian, its precious Icon, a picture composed of gems 
like the Pula d'oro of St. Mtirk’s, exposed only on occasions of spe¬ 
cial solcnmit)’—with its tombs *)f the three Cardinals Conaro, and 
the two Doges J’riuli, and, iilxivc all, its splendid m.ausoleum of 
Catarina Conaro, daughter of St. Mark and Queen of Cyprus, who 
dual in 1510, and who is represented by a bas-relief on the marble 
ollering the crown of her i.sland-kingdorn to the Doge—albeit, in 
very sooth, an offer more compulsory on the part of the spirited 
sovereign than spontaneous: and the S. S. Apositili, with its 
strange altar of black touch-stone, in a chapel honored as the tomb 
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of tlio remains of tlie Qj,jGon of Cyprus, before tliuir final ileiiosite in 
San Salvatore; aiui tlie Tokidiiii, on the Canalazzo, o|i])(wi(o 
tile sumptuous gardens of the opulent Greek banker, rapadojioli—- 
distinguislied for its painting of St. Mark deseeiiding from Heaven 
to break the boinls of a Venetian slave, a duplicate of which is 
found in the Academy, and distingnishi'd likinvise for its matisoleinn 
of the Conaro fanjilv, where again is told in inaible the falsi; tale 
of the profi’ering^to the Jloge Harbarigo, in 14t)0, of the'crown of the 
isle of Cyprus, by' its (^noen ; and Ln Maddunn (MV Orln, with its 
numerous Tintorettos—the niost, remarkable of which is the enormous 
and singular rejiresentation of the “ liast .luUgihent,” sixty feet by 
thirty in dimensions—and its graceful eanipanile shalleivd by a thun¬ 
derbolt some twenty years ago ; and Sou (kiiii-fjio ih'i tf/'civ, (‘reeled, 
as a Greek inscription declares, in tool, three Imndred years since, 
almost t(* a year, by (freeks residing at, or visiting Venice, on busi¬ 
ness or pleasure, in order that they might worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience and the laws of their fathers—the form of 
worship, and the mode of chanting ju'ayers, and the separating of 
men ami women, being mueh that of the Jewish Synagogue—the 
church itself being a monument of the characleriitie toleration, both 
of the ancient Ue[>nblic and the Austrian government, in matters of 
religion; and San Itocco, cncled tifter the cessation of the plague 
in. 1490—that event being attributed to the intercession of St. 
Koch, the protector against jiestileiiee, by whose relics one of its 
tombs is hallowed—the edilice being adorned, as well as the Sniola 
di San Rocco adjoining, with muubeiless jiaiutings by that everlast¬ 
ing Tintoretto,* the. chief of which is the immensi; ‘‘ (b neilixion 

• Tl»e churclios ofVonIco, aloiio, claim not los.s tlian ‘JfiS tfrant] jiaintiuL'S from tlio pro¬ 
lific brush of tivs celebrated master; wliUo the Diicul I’alaco has the “ ranrli'f''ami 
Oth^r vast works. The hJoa that ho was aided by his jmpils is, dt)ubtlo.ss. corre'-b ll«* is 
exceeded in tlie number of his works only hy lUibeiis, who )>uiiitod Isio pieces, uiu* 
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and San Paolo, eivctcd by tlio Doo-o Tradaiigo and bis son, in Ibo 
9tli century, now reinarkable only for its campanile, on which 
is a singular bas-rclicf of two lions of St. Mark, one in the folds of 
a huge serpent, which threatens to crush it, and the other holding 
up in its paws a human head—alluding, as tradition asserts, to the 
conspiracy against Venice of Filippo Visconti duke of Milan, the de¬ 
vice of whose shield was a serpent, in connection with the unhappy 
Carm.agnola *who was decapitated between the columns of the Pia- 
zetta, in 1432 ; and San Ja.cnj}o di Rialto, the oldest church in 
Venice, lii'st constructed in the 5th century, in fulfillment of a vow 
of one Condiotto, a T)oat-buildor, which vow is asserted to have 
saved all his little property from conflagration, when imminently 
menaced, by means of a sudden and miraculous torrent of rain ! In 
the 12th century, this ohl church—then more than seven hundred 
years old—w.as re-constructed in the original form anck on the 
original s])ot; and, in 1511, when two thousandjiouses all ai'ound 
it were swept away by the flames, this aged edifice, by miracle, re¬ 
mained untouched ! In 153], it was again rebuilt “ in precisely the 
same fui'm as at fii'st, and on precisely the same spot,” as is record¬ 
ed in .an inscriptign on its portico. It has two paintings by the 
son of I'itian, noticeable only for their origin; also a humble, but 
beautiful altar, adorned with bronzes and marbles ; and also two 
colossal statues—one of them a^statue of its patron saint. Its site 
is indicated by its name. It stands near the Rialto Bridge, and 
faces the old Rialto square. 

There are still other churches‘n Venice worthy of mention ; but, 
as this, already almost endless, eatalogue must somewhere close, it 

bracing 14,SM flgarea. But tlia Flemish artist executed no such vast undertakings as 
“ Tlio Paradise" of the Ducal Palace, or “ The CrucilUlou" of the OovjfeHe of St. Bach, 
or " The Last .Tndgmeut" oftlie Madonna dolPOrto. 

n* 
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may as well close here; .thouj'li fain woiihl the writer alltule to the 
unique,and venerable cathedral of the deserted Isle of Torcello, and 
the aged church of Santa Fosca hard by, hallowed by tlio relics of 
the martyr-virgin whose iianio it beain, stolen, as were many other 
Venetian relics, from a foreign town, by Venetian merchants; and the 
old church of Muraiio, with a tesselated jiavement like that of St. Mark, 
named and hallowed, in like manner, by the relies of a saint, of 
San Donato, Uishop of Evorea in Ejiirtis, stolen, in like manner, too, 
by the Doge Miehieli, in the 12th century, from Ceplialonia; and 
fain, likewise, would he, for a few moments, dwell on the little 
church of San Lazzaro, buried in its green gardens on its quiet 
island, with its peaceful monastery of learned Armenians, its exten¬ 
sive library, its curious laboratory, its polyglott printing-press, its 
pccuVuir worship, its inosquc-Vike minaret, its pleasant chimes, its 
' llegister r>i guo.sts; and last, though far from least, its memories of 
Byron, There is, tf) 0 , a gray old edifice on the island of the Lido, 
the age and the site of which might well claim a recording word 
the Lido, where the great rnelancholy voice of the Adriatic wars 
forth an eternal requiem to the buried Hebrews of the iieiglilioriiig 
cemetery;—the Lido, where the hvave French^seaman, Admiral 
Count WWaveX-Joyeuse, sVs'ps his last sleep, w\t\\m reach, at Ins own 
petition, of the solemn and ceaseless murmurs and even of the 
dashing spray, of that ocean he Iqved so well:—the Lido, along 
whose drifted sands poor Byron daily galloped, composing his 
mournful verses the while, and longing for a quiet rest beneath ;— 
the Lido, from whose bleaching shores is beheld a scene, when the 
summer-sun goes down behind the towers and domes of Venice— 
behind the blue Friulian mountains—behind the romantic Tyrol— 
behind the mighty Alps—flooding sea, and laud, and city, and 
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mountain-top with a deluge of glory—whic^ neither pen nor pencil, 
nor poet, even, however inspired, can ever hope to portray ! 

But this must cease. What strange fascination have these old 
churches of Venice for an imaginative mind! What melancholy, 
yet absorbing, interest is inspired by their time-stained walls, their 
mouldering monuments, their crumbling tombs, their glorious 
paintings, their gorgeous altars! IIow many, generations have 
paced their pavements and sleep beneath them ! •What wondrous 
scenes have they not witnessed in their centuries of l y-gone 
existence 1 what startling events beheld 1 what strange histories 
recorded! What a world of august and mighty memories, and dim 
traditions, and solemn legends, and hoary chronicles, haunt and 
hallow their consecrated aisles! 

¥or himself, the writer may well say, that some of the calmest 
and most contemplative hours he has ever known, have been passed 
in the churches of Venice; while, to that magic,and beautiful city, 
so long his abode, in no terms could ho more truthfully say farewell, 
than in those of her adopted bard— 


“ Anti of tlio happiest moments which were wrought 
■WUHln tho wob of his existence, somo 
If rota the©, fair Y on\c© \ Y\avo theit co\ow caught.’’ 




|!iirt Jiirst. 

VENICE IN ’96 — 97 . 


ITo .v art thou dor.troyod that wa;? inlialited of cea-faring mon, 
lliG rcnownoii city, v/hicli waat strong in tlie r.ca! 

E/ektkl xxvi. 11. 




VENICE IN ’9G-07. 


CHAPTER I. 

ALLIANCE. 

The Fall of Venice, at Ibe close of the last century, was one of 
the most memorable events in the annals of modem times. 
Despite her odious despotism, her incredible corruption, her detesta¬ 
ble duplicity, her deplorable decrepitude, Hictory has no reed’d of a- 
fall so sudden and so irretrievable, after a career so extended and so 
extraordinary. 

In 1788, Luigi Manini, a member of the lowest class of the 
Venetian nobility—a class, which, in his person, for the first time 
and the last, attained tlwDucal dignity—succeeded Paolo Renicro 
as Doge; and, ne^ly at the same time, the outburst of the French 
Revolution shook every state in Europe to its centre. Venice alone 
remained unmoved, or, if moved at all, true to her aristocratic 
instincts and interests, she sympathized and sided with the absolute 
Powers; although, unlike them, she raised no bulwark against the 
coming storm. Thus, in I791,«when the Count of Artois, hrothet 
to the unhappy Louis XVI., and subsequently King of France as 
Charles X., passed through her states, she honored him with every 
distinction due a prince of the blood. She signed, alsp, at Mantua, 
with the courts of the Forth and the court of Faples, a secret 
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treaty, which had for its object tiio restoration of the French 
Monarchy; and she afforded to the fugitive Count of Lille, after¬ 
wards Louis XVIIL, an asylum at Verona. But when, a few 
months later, by the Convention of Bilnitz, the basis of this treaty 
was annulled, Venice again fell back on her neutrality and aristoc¬ 
racy. She refused to receive a manifesto from the French National 
Assembly, but she resisted with equal obstinacy all the solicitations 
of the Coalition. In 1793, on the declaration of a Bepublic, she 
withdrew her ambassador from Paris—though a Republic herself in 
name; but, after the fall of Robespierre, impressed by the ascen¬ 
dancy of the new power, she, like Prussia and Tuscany, renewed 
with it her diplomatic relations, sent an jinvoy to felicitate the Con¬ 
vention on its triumphs, consented to receive a Minister in return, 
and, in compliance with remonstrances of the Directory, gave notice 
to the Count of Lille to quit Verona. 

In 1794, Louis XVI. having perished on the scaffold, and the 
heir to the throne, Louis XVII., being a minor, as well as a prisoner 
in the Temple, the Count of Lille assumed the title of Regent of 
the Realm of France. On his route from Turin for Vienna, ho 
stopped at Verona, and there lived in seclusion in order to avoid 
honors from the Republic of Venice, by which it might become 
compromised. In 1795, by the decease of his nephew,* he became 

♦ The unfortanate son of Lonia XVL as over; ono knows, Is assertotl not to bavo “ diod 
of scrofhia, in tho Temple, at Paris, at the age of ten, June 3,1795, nndor charge of Simon 
the cobbler," as was given out by the Directory. The earli^t tale of his evasion recites 
that he fled to Vendde from Paris, and Uionoe to Venice tr^Tri^te; whence, Anally, he 
rep^red to Borne, where be remained under tiio chturge of Pope Plus Yll., until tho 
tetter’s seizure by Napoleon. A few years before, a young drummer. In the regiment 
Belglogoso had declared himself the Dauphin, in order to escape a flogging; and he was so 
received at Turin, for some weeks. But, failing to convince his Judges, be confessed hlm- 
Mlf the son of a watchmaker of Versailles. Shortly afterwards, the peasants cf West¬ 
ern France were sure they had tho Dauphin In the person of a young laborer: and, in 
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Louis XVIir., King of France ; andEiigland recognized liis right by 
sending Iiiin an ambassador at Verona. It was then that the 
French Directory formally desired of Querini, the Venetian Envoy 
at Faris, the exclusion of the jnince from the Venetian states. The 
re([nest was granted by the Senate by a vote of 144 ballots to 43, 
and the exile was at once desired to withdr.aw; and it was then 
that the fugitive monarch returned his celebrated,reply :—“ J(par- 
tirui, main f’cxiffe qu' on me pr'esente. le Uvre d'or, pour que f en 
efface h nom de ma famillc, ct je reebune V armure, donl I' amitifi 
de mon a'ieui, Henri IV, avail don a la liepuhlique.” The royal 
exile then retired fioih the States of Venice and rep.'iired to the 
camp of the emigrant arm)* of the I’rinco of Condo on the Rhino. 
Shortly after his arrival .an .ass.assin’s ball grazed his head ! The 
Aulic council at Vienna, thinking his jrresonce in tlio camp liable to 
aggravate difficulties between Austria aifd the French Jiejaiblic,' 
desired him to dei)art; and he declining, a detachment of troops 
was despatched to enforce the request! lie then retired to Dlank- 
eiiburg, in I^russia, while his brother, the Count of Artois, for some 
time re-sided in Scotland. English wrilei's have not failed to 
denounce the condjjet,^f Venice towards “ the Fretender.” They 
.sceni not to recollect, th.at their own government, just sixty 
years before, under the guidance of the Duke of Newcastle, had 

Foiioli^ arrcstoil luul imprisoned uriotlior pretender. The .ntorKvH of the later a-spirants 
to royal birth—llcrvaffault, lUehemont, Nanndorff, Broinnii, and, latest of all, WilUains, 
urolatniiiartoall Venice seems to have always been a famous resort for broken-dowii 
dethroned, disguised, or pretended princes* Tliot'ouut of Chambonl lives at Venice, lu 
liie of (Irlmani, in 150S, a pretender to tho crown of Sebastian of rortiijnd, who 

slain rt the battle of Aleazer, apponrod at Venice. But, though claimed by the p-iest> 
hCHid of (lie Feniiisula as the “ true prince,” ho was, upon demand of the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, imprisoned during two years, wlien, being released, bo was soizciVlo Tuscany, and 
yielded to his foes. 
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injignanlly ortlortd tWe Venetian ambassador to quit London in 
twenty-four horn's, because the Venetian Senate had accorded the 
unfortunate Charles Edward, another “ Pretender,” distinctions due 
his rank, when, as Count of Albany, in 1737, he visited the Lagune ; 
and that, during a period of seven yeare, no apology nor mediation 
could obtain' renewal of amity !* 

On the 21st of-March, 1795, the same year of the occurrence 
of these events. General Bonaparte wj>s j)romoted by the French 
Birectory from the command of the Army of the Interior to that of 
the Army of Italy, in place of General Scherer, removed for inca¬ 
pacity. In high spirits the young Oeneral-in-cliief, then in his 
twenty-seventh year, at once started for the Head-quartei's at Nice, 
saying,—“ In three months I shall be at Milan,| or at Paris,”—indica¬ 
tive of his desperate purpose. 

“ You"are young to assume the command of the army of Italy,” 
said Barras, as Napoleon was setting out. “ In one year,” was the 
prompt reply, “ I shall be old, or—dead!” To Josephine, to whom 
he had been married but two days, and to whom he owed his ap¬ 
pointment, he said,—“ I owe you much ; but I will cither lose my 
head, or the world shall one day see me gee;'.* ir than it now ex¬ 
pects.” 

The French army at Nice—numbering but 30,000 men, while 
that of Austria on the Italian frontLr, strengthened by her allies of 
Naples and Sardinia, numbered 80,000 |—Napoleon &und in the 
most destitute and disorganized condition; but from the summit of 
Mount Zemolo, he pointed out lovely Italy at its feet; and, breath¬ 
ing into it his own intrepid and enterprising spirit, he entered at 
once on that series of remarkable victories, commencing April 10th, 

• The Earl of Holdemcsso was sent as Envoy Extraordinary, 1745. 

t Nai>oleon centered Milan, May ICtli, one month after his first battle, Montenotto. 

X Austria had also 200,000 men on the Ehine—Moroau's army being far lead. 
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1796, at Montenotte, and terminating January 14tli, 1797, at 
Kivuli—victories which have astonished, and still astonish the world. 
The results of these brilliant triumphs are condensed in his order of 
the day of March 9th, at Bassano, when about entering on his sixth 
campaign within a single year, by inarching through the Tyrol and 
Carinthia over the snow-clad ridges of the Noric and Julian Alps, to 
dictate peace at the gates of Vienna;—“ Soldiei-s ! - The fall of Man¬ 
tua has termiiiatcd the war in Italy. You have been victorious in 
fourteen pitched battles and seventy combats. You have made 
100,000 piisonera, taken 500 pieces of field-artillery, 2,000 cannon, 
and four sets of pontoons. The contributions you have levied on 
the vanquished countries have clothed, fed, and j>aid the army ; and 
you have, besides, sent 30,000,000 francs to the public treasury. 

You have enriched the Museum of Paris with 300 chefs-d'oiiivre 

> 

of art, the produce of thirty centuries. You have conqutl’cd the 
finest countries in Europe. The Transpadane and Ois[)adanc Uepub- 
lics owe to you their freedom. The French colore, for the fii'st 
time, appear on the shores of the Adriatic, and within twenty-four 
hours’ sail of the country of Alexander 1 Sardinia, Naples, Parma, 
the Pope, have ceas:-’ tylie foes, and solicit friendship. You have 
chased the English from Leghorn, Genoa, Coisica. Of all the foes 
of the Republic the Emperor alone remains.” 

And thus, within a peridd cf ten months, an army of 30,000 
men, reinforced but once, and then by only 20,000 men, had de¬ 
feated four Austrian armies, thrice reinforeed, numbering 200,000 ! 

It was early in the mont^ of June, 1796, that the French army 
crossed the frontiers of Venice. On entering Brescia, Napoleon 
issued a proclamation, in which ho declared, that, in passing through 
the Venetian territory, in pursuit of the Austrian army, to which 
passage had been granted both to come and to return,—^-ho shoulc^ 
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respecl the territory ai)d tlie inhabitants of tlie Republic; that he 
Bhould make his army observe the strictest discipline; that whatever 
it should take should bo paid for; and, that he would not forget 
the old ties which united the two republics. “The French army,” 
he said, “ to follow the wreck of the Austrian army, must pass over 
the Republic of Venice ; but, it will never forget, that ancient friend¬ 
ship unites the two republics. Religion, government, customs and 
proj>erty, will be respected. The General-in-chief engages the 
government to make known these sentiments to the people, in order 
that confidence may cement that friendship which has so long 
united the two nations.” 

llis reception by the Venetian Provveditore* at Brescia was 
coi'dial; and he awtinued his march until opposed by Beaulieu, 
before the Mincio, at the town of I’cschierii, a jfiace belonging to 
Venice, .which the Austrian general had taken by stratagem and 
strongly garrisoned. Venice had not attempted to recover the 
place; it, therefore, ceased to be neutral, and cast Najroleon a 
battle to capture—au event of which ho did not fail subsequently 
to remind her Senate. 

In Venice, the rapid approach of the iViyn/’h army caused pro- 
foundest concern and agitation. By many of the citizens, Venetian 
despotism, it is true, was hated ; but haired of foreign domination 
Wits not less.. Besides, there was natural love of country, and a 
pride in a government, whose soil, for fourteen centuries, -had been 
unpolluted by a foreign footstep. By the Senate, a question often 
agitated before, whether to take part with Austria, or France, or 
with neither, was now discussed anew. The old oligarchs advocated 
au alliance with Austria—a despotism herself aud the natural al.y 
of despofisiiis, whatever the name they bor-o. The young oligarchs 
* Earoy, UDbuaador, minister procansat 
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jiropftSfJ an armed neutrality of 50,000 men against both of the 
belligerents ; while alliance with France was, by a third party—the 
Party of the Pcoide—deemed the only expedient course. In this 
dilemma, Battaglia, a sage old Senator, gave counsel to the Senate 
which the events of tinus have almost dignified into prophecy. 
Nentralily, whether armed or unarmed, he pronounced madness. 
Venice had no power to challenge respect; and, sooner or later, she 
would, inevitably, be crushed between the contending nations, and 
sacrificed by both in turn as a victim, when required. To decide 
for France, or for Austria, was, therefore, indispensable. Austria 
was driven from Itidy. Alliance with her, at present, would draw 
down immediate vengeance'’from France. Besides, Austria had 
always coveted Upper Italy and Illyria; and, soon or late, would 
strive for them. The only i)rotection against this ambition was 
France, a power which could never covet territory so dist.^t from 
lier own. The republic:in princi])les of France wgre, to be sure, re¬ 
pugnant to the nobility of Venice; but the old Nestor declared, 
that some sacrilices to the spirit of the age were indispens.-ible, and 
that concessions to the nobles of the /crni jirma, and their ;ulmi«- 
sioii to the Uoldcp—li-'jtq could alone bind them to the Bepnblic. 
A fov modillc.itions and refn-ms, and the, old constitution of Vcnico 
might be rendered tolerable to all parties; and, then, in an event 
of aiding France by arms, Venicot would, doubtless, receive a portion 
of the Austrian territory in fair Lombardy. At any rate, neutrality 
was the most perilous policy to be adopted. 

But the pride and prejudice of the old Oligarchy, a lingering 
doubt of the permanence of French power, and a vivid dread of 
Austrian vengeance, unhappily forbade tins adoption of this sago 
counsel, and drove the timid, but haughty. Senate intrf the unw" 
decision of unarmed neutrality—of all possible policies the 
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worst. To send Pmmieditori to the Freneh general assuring him 
of tlie neutrality of Venice and presenting her claims to respect, and 
to issue general orders that the officers and soldiers of the army 
should be everywhere conciliated by the best possible treatment— 
this was the couise resolved on. 

As for Napoleon, prudence, just then, was hardly less essential to 
him than to Venice. Her power wiis still too considerable to be 
trifled with; while presence upon her soil for the French army, and 
provisions while there, were indispensable. Besides, neutrality had 
not forbidden her to supply the Austrians; and the fact that Beau¬ 
lieu, by the possession of Peschiera, a Venetian town, though gained 
by stratagem, had cost him a b.attle, Bonaparte knew well how to 
use to advance his claims. 

The Provvedilore appointed, in accordance with the decision of 
thd senate, to repair to Napoleon at Peschiera, was an old noble, a 
Venetian of the Venetians, an oligarch of the oligarchs, imbued with 
hate and horror of the French, whose name wjrs Foscarinli. The 
conquest of Italy, the pillage of Pavia,* the furious passions of the 
conqueror, all had filled the old man with such terror, that, on 
setting out on his mission, which wjis to jhu>"e;it the occupation of 
Verona, he is said to have written to the Senate—“ May God be 
pleased to accept me as a victim !’’ 

-Verona, which had afforded an asylum to the Bourbon Prince, 
was in equal trejtidation. Napoleon knew his advantages, and he 
did not fail to avail himself of them. He was, doubtless, often 

* Pavia bad been pillaged, and Blnssco barnod—but only to crush a dangerous insurrec'’ 
tioo. Stirred up among the peasants by tho priests, which menaced ttie massacre of the 
■whole of tlie French army, then reduced to a fragment. It was Napoleon's only severity 
In Italy, and was, periiaps, unavoidable. Pavia was the only town ho ever gave up to 
pillage; and ^e could endure tho atrocities of his soldiers A half tho time he had 

promised. 
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unreasonably passionate; and, doubtless, he ^ften assumed a passion 
wlien be felt it not, when it might tend to the accomplishment of 
his purposes. In the reception of the Venetian Provveditore, there¬ 
fore, ho assumed a passion, because the occupation of the fortress of 
l*eschiera by the imperialists had cost him some troops; and bitterly 
did he denoutice a neutrality which could not maintain itself. The 
blood of those troops cried aloud for vengeance, and should have it! 
On mention of Verona, and the prohibition of the Senate of its occu¬ 
pation by either of the belligerents, tiio young French general again 
affected a fury. “ Venice,” said he, “ by daring to give an asylum 
to the- Count de Lillt^, a pretender to the throne of France, hiis 
declared war against the llejmblic. I know not why I should not 
reduce Verona to ashes—a town which hits had the insolence to 
esteem itself, for a moment even, the capital of the French empire ! 
Massena has marched on that city. At this very insbuit, perhaps, 
ho punishes it with flames.” Finally, however,^ affecting to bo 
somewhat appeased, he consented to delay entrance into the city 
for twenty-four horn’s, if Miissena had not already taken it; but then, 
he should cannonade and bombard it, if not surrendered. Tho 
result was inevitable. terrified Venetian ordered the French to 

be admitted at once to the military capital of the Dogado ; and the 

» 

wealthy Veronese, in gr^at numbers, covered tho roads to tho 
T 3 rol, bearing their valuables Uj escape French vengeance, llgt 
tiny soon found that their panic was vain, and returned unmolested 
to their homes. 

At Verona, Napoleon received ’another commission from Venice, 
comj'osed of tho Senators Battaglia and Erizzo. Of these envoys 
he demanded supplies for his army, and requested the alliance of 
Venice with France, 'j'ho demand was acceded to; <ind it wai 
agreed that a Jew contractor should supply tho army,, and that 
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Yonice f-lumld socretly ptty him, and subsequently settle with 
Franco. The request of Napoleon, however, wiis declined, though 
slronTly urged, “lie had been sent,” he said, “to drive Austria 
bt^yond the Alps, and, perhaps, to make Lombardy an independent 
state. This was direct service to Venice; and if, with her 50,000 
Sclavonians and her brave mountaineers of the main land, she 
vould assist him, her reward wiis sure.” But it was all in vain. 
Vrnice clung to her ancient policy. 

The jirosence of llio French rejiublicans in Italy had now lagan 
to exert its natural influence. The despotism of V'^enice was deemed 
more intolerable than ever by the towns on the terra Jiriiia. 
Brescia was already prepared to revolt. A quadruple alliance 
between France, Spain, Venice, and the Porte, h.-id been pn)pose<l, 
and W!i3 most pertiliaciotisly urged by emissaries of France. 
Spain, however, w.as the only power that yielded to these solicita¬ 
tions. The Porte held back for Venice; and Venice, since she 
had witnessed the rapid propagation of democracy by the French, 
h.'iti'd and dreaded them too much to becomci llicir ally. She ev<n 
began secretly to arm against them. All her dispos.-djlc trooph ami 
all her ships at the loni.in Isles were orderf^-y the Laguim ; .ami lior 
Sclavonian regiments weri', called tVom Illyria. Funds, also, were 
collected by ti.xes and donatio.ns, and the peasants of the Bergamesco 
were secretly armed and equipped- by their Provveditore, Ottollni. 
All this Napoleon loudly denounced, though he Wiis secretly not 
displeased, as it afforded him a pretext to demand continued 
supplies, and kept open a quarrel which might, cventu.ally, facilitate 
his designs. 

Affaii-s were in this position, when, late in July, old Wnrinser 
debouched from the Tyrol at the head of 80,000 men ; and, in a 
campaign of six days, the 30,000 French had routed twice their 
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gumber, killing and wounding 26,000, and Jaking 16,000 piisonere, 
with a loss of only 7,000 men 1 All Venetia was horror-struck 1 
In course of the campaign, when the French army left Verona, the 

citizens had openly expressed their joy, and had welcomed its foes; 

» 

yet, when that same army again appeared before the city, and in 
triumph, the Provveditore modestly demanded a delay of two hours 
before opening the gates, in order to afford hi^ friends, the Aus¬ 
trians, time t* save their baggage in evacuating t^e place 1 The 
reply was a cannonade which soon put an end to all resistance. 
But, sparing the city and state any infliction of his wrath, Napoleon 
merely renewed his cofii} laints to the Senate, because of its warlike 
preparations, and demanded supplies in future at lier own cost, at 
the same time soliciting her alliance. 

.hit it was in vain it was urged on Venice, that Russia coveted 
her colonies in Greece, and Austna her provinces in Illyija, while, 
alliance with the Poitn and Franco would shield against both foes 
jiossessions of the Rejiublie dcsirao'.e to neither of her allies : that 
French valor insured her against the return and vengeance of the 
Austrians, VI hich hci owi; army and navy would render yet more 
imjiossible, if put on a .' vir footing ; while neutrality gained her not 
a single friend, but exposed her to the probaliility of being cruslied 
by both belligerents, or of being made a medium of accommodation 
between them.* But Venice hgted the French and thpir principles, 
and feared them, too, more than she feared or hated the ambition 
of Austria or of Russia. Under pretence, therefore, of maintaining 
her old policy of neutrality, She* continued arming, and evidently 
against France ; for she consulted the Austrian cabinet about a Gen- 

♦ Lord ClioplfrfifM, in tlio midtllo of the liwt contuiy, predicted, that the security 
Venice owed to Lor nciilrallty wouhl last no longer, than one of the great ^lowera engrossed 
Xtftly- an event pt^ible in his own centar>', probable in Uie neat 
8 
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eral for her forces. Meantime, however, she supplied abundance of 
provisions to the French army. Meantime, also, came the victories 
of Roveredo, Bassano, and St. George; and, when the Veronese 
saw the French retreating one night by the Milan gate, and, three 
days afterwards returning by that of Venice, after the brilliant vic¬ 
tory of Arcolo, they could no longer hope that the French could be 
dih’en out of Italy.^ The victories of Rivoli and La Favorita in Jan¬ 
uary, and the surrender of Mantua on the opening of the following 
month, completed the conquest of Italy.* The equipment of arma¬ 
ments in the Lagune, and the arming of peasants in the mountains 
of Bergamesco, however, still continued; but the only stop taken 
against this by Napoleon was the tempo, ary occupation of the town 
of Berg.amo, which, though it had a Venetian garrison, w.as declared 
unable to resist a surprise from the Austrians. 

' Prussia^ at this time, proposed an alli.ance with Venice, offering 
to guarantee her integrity in case the belligerents should undertake 
to accommodate their differences at her expense. But the Queen 
of the Sea treated this proposal in the same manner as she had 
already treated those, of the belligerents themselves. She would 
give her hand—she would yield her liberty,.{o none. 

This was error—fatal error. In the iconoclastic strife, which, at that 
2 >onod, was raging throughout Europe, dashing sceptres into atoms 
and causing thrones to tremble and^ to crumble—breaking up the 
old order of things and fashioning all things anew—Venice should 
have foreseen, that her timid jwlicy of neutrality was irajwssible to 
bo sustained—that, of alt other policies,.ii was the most perilous and 
impracticable—that of all other governments, hers was the most 


♦ Mallet Dupan^ of tbo French Directory, in hta secret corrc-spondcnce with Venice, 
writes from Paris after the battle of Ulvoli, February, '97--“ Half Kurt>po is .st the knees 
♦.‘I'ttiia X)iva», for iho honor of ImtouiIhj' Its tributary.’' 
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odious to the image-breaking reformers aWoad, and most hateful to 
her own ojiprossed, but fiery subjects, at home; and tliat, by tlie 
one, or by the other, or by the combined assaults of both, she 
must finally fall—even as she ,did. More than once during the 
cami)aigna of 1790 was the balance of power in her own hands ; 
and, had she, even as late as the month of August of that year, 
when the tide of war had reached her own border, and the invader 
with but 30,*000 troops was about to encounter the Veterans Wurmser 
and Melas with 00,000—had she even then let loose her 50,000 
Dalmatians and her 20,00 0 peasants and mountaineers, the disas¬ 
trous battles of Gast'glione, Rovoredo, Bassano, Arcolo, Rivoli, and 
La Favorita might have been attended with results far different, and 
her ancient nationality, for a time, at least, have been respected : or, 
had she accepted the proffered alliance of Prussia, that jiower 
might have been able to fulfill her promised guarantcc,*to protect 
her against the very evil by which she was finally overtaken, and 
which was then clearly foreseen by all but herself. 

Na])oleon was now more pressing than ever in his solicitations 
for alliance with Venice, lie had determined on the grand enter¬ 
prise of crassing t*”; Julian Alps and advancing to the gates of 
I'ienna; and the amity or enmity of Venice might become to him 
of the most vital moment, lie sent, therefore, for the Provveditore 
I’esaro, and made the most frajik and friendly overtures. He rep¬ 
resented, that the Venetian towns on terra Jirmi were imbued with 
the revolutionary idea, and that a word from the French would 
rouse them to insurrection f while, as the friends of Venice, the 
same French would not only abstain from instigating, but would 
strive to pacify public feeling, simply by suggesting a few modifica¬ 
tions in the ancient constitution. At any rate, the Trench could 
and would guarantee their ally against, either the ambition, or the 
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wrath of Austria. Had Venice yielded to these arguments, had 
she allied herself to France and modified her government, she 
might, for some years at least, have retained her nationality. But, 
true to her ancient policy, she once more declined all alliance. 



CIIAPTEE n. 

TUB YERONKSB BASTKR. 

Trub to her ancient policy, Venice declined all alliance. But 
Napoleon could not on this account defer his expedition to Vienna; 
and, finding further solicitation hopelesl, he left behln<J him softie 
20,000 men to protect him against the treachery of the weak and 
perfidious Oligarchy that declined his proposals, but, as events 
proved,'only awaited hoped-for reverses to crush him ; and, on the 
eighteenth of March, commenced his perilous enterprise of crossing 
the Julian Alps, and dictating peace beneath the walls of the impe¬ 
rial capital. Uardly, however, had he sat out, when the revolu 
tionary spirit in the towns of the terra jirma, of which he had 
warned the Provveditore Pesaro, broke forth into downright insurrec- 
don. The discontent at the despotism of Venice, which had long 
existed, had been roused by intercourse with the French, and prox¬ 
imity to the Republics of <h^Po and Lombardy; and everywhere^ 
secret clubs and committees were formed, which, in correspondence 
with the republicans of Milan, openly avowed a wish to throw off 
the yoke of Venice. The towns of Bergamo and Brescia, which 
were nearest to Milan, were most agitated. The fprmer secretly 
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demanded of the Milaneaii whether, or not, they could rely on their 
support, and that of the Lombard battalion. This demand wiia 
revealed to Ottolini, Podesta of Bergamo, who had been so active 
in arming the mountaineers; and ho at once sent a courier to inform 
the State Inquisitors at Venice. But the conspirators, apprised of 
the discovery, intercepted the courier, and published the names of 
those the Podesla^had accused. Ottolini then ordered the arrest 
of all concerned, ■ which, being attempted on the morning of the 
twelfth of March, became the signal for revolt. 

Napoleon, in his confidential correspondence of the time with the 
French Directory, states that the revolt at Bergamo was instigated 
by Captain Landrieux, chief of the cavalry staff, and that he was paid 
for if, while, at the same time, he revealed the plot to the Vene¬ 
tian Podesta, and was paid a second time by him ! But, while 
Landrieux.was thus emj)loyed to stir up revolt. General Killinaino 
had received positive ordera from Napoleon to take no part in poli- 
ticiil events ; to give neither counsel nor aid to the disaffected, and, 
to the utmost of his power, to maintain tranquillity. Wbdn, there¬ 
fore, aid was demanded by both parties of the Commandant of the 
French ganison, it was declined ; and the precaution of doubling the 
posts, in order to maintain tranquillity in the place under his charge, 
was the only measure adopted. The insurgents then formed a pro¬ 
visional government, declared the tov^n independent, expelled Otto¬ 
lini and the Venetian troops, sent a request to Milan for aid, and, 
finally, an address to the Cispadine Republic, which concluded thus 
—“Let us live, let us fight, and, if nelessary, let us die together : 
thus should all free people do.” 

From Bergamo a party of the patriots marched to Brescia, already 
prepared by Landrieux for revolt; and the Podesta, Battaglia, 
having fled, the city was on the 16th declared free. From Brescia, 
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a party repaired to Sale, and thence to Craaia, along the base of tho 
mountains; and everywhere the Venetian authorities fled, every- 
wliere tho towns were declared free, and everywhere the French 
looked on as spectators. Eouset^ by tlieso events and by the priests, 
who came to preach in their hamlets, the mountaineers and peasants, 
long before armed by Ottolini, now mustered in vast numters to 
pour down on tho insurgent towns and reduce (iiera, and perhaps, 
also, to massacre the hated French. Gen. Kilhiftine, made fully 
aware of this, sent tho Lombard Legion to repress tho rising; 
although had Venetian troops arrived to reclaim the revolted towns, 
neutrality would have forbidden his interference. Nevertheless, a 
general rising of the peasants and mountaineers might prove dis¬ 
astrous in the extreme, in tho event of Niipoleon’s defeat in the 
Tyrol; and to tho Genoral-in-chief he, therefore, at once dispatched 
couriei's with the exciting intelligence. 

The Venetian Senate, terrified at these eventj, immediately sent 
a body of its Sclavonians against the insurgent towns, and, at tho 
same time, demanded of Lallemant, tho French minister at Venice, 
whether it could rely on the friendship of tiio Directory. The reply 
was, that, with modifications in its constitution, tho Republic of 
Fr.anco would support that pf Venice. Upon this the lesser Council* 
assembled to dclilrerate. For centuries, no public proposition to 
amend the constitution had been made; and now; out of more 
than two hundred votes, it obtained but five. Fifty senators were 
for energetic measures, and 180 were in favor of gradual reform in 
more r^uiet times. 

This decided, Venice again reverted to negotiation, and two 
deputies were sent to Napoleon, from the noble families of Cornaro 

* It Conslgllo dei Pregadi^ consisting at first of 601, then of 120, and, In tho last days 
of the Eepublic, of 810 nobles. Prepadf—“ selected”—from pregare^ to t»ray. 
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and Pesaro. They reached the head-quarters of the French army 
at Gorizia, in Carniola, at the same time with the couriore of 
Rillmaine, and just as Bonaparte was settling the capitulation of 
Trieste, having secured tlie line of the Alps. He expressed surprise 
at the inlelligence communicated, and, perlmps, felt the annoyance 
of which he loudly proclaimed. The envoys then demanded that 
the French shouIi>aid Venice to quell the revolt, or restore to her 
the fortresses of Bergamo, Brescia, Peschiera, and Verona, that 
she might quell it herself. Napoleon declined to do either. To 
evacuate these strong places was to leave them open to the chances 
of the war; while, to arm against the friends of the French and 
their principles, in favor of those who Hated both, was impossible. 
Besides, had not tlie French Republic emjihalically declared, that it 
would sustain all nations desirous of liberty ? and had it not issued 
' explicit cwdeis to its armies to succor all peoi)lo oppressed, wherever 
found 3 Yet, if Venice would ally herself to Franco and modify her 
constitution, peace and order should bo restored, by any means the 
French might possess, short of force. At this apparently wise 
counsel the envoys revolted, and the conference became warm. The 
subject of supplies was next treated of. Hitherto, Venice had fur¬ 
nished the French, even as, previously, she had the Austrians. But 
now, having left her territories, she objected to feeding an absent 
army • and, having failed to pay hqr contractors, they had failed to 
furnish supplies; and to levy “ requisitions” on the people had, to 
the Freneh, become indispensable. But Napoleon opposed such requi¬ 
sitions, either on the Venetians, of oi^ the Austrians, because they 
vexed the inhabitants, and gave rise to abominable frauds : and he 
boldly and abruptly demanded a million of francs per month for 
supplies duriug the campaign. On being told that the treasury of 
Venice wag bankrupt, the unscrupulous general bade them take 
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money from the Bank-deposite of the Duke of Modena, who had 
fled thither with his treasures when the French first approached; or, 
levy it on property of the Russians, Austrians, English, or of any 
others of the foes of the French Republic, found in their city ! 

At a second interview Napoleon became furious.* “What 
would you have ?” he exclaimed. “ I oflFer you alliance ; do you 
accept ?” “ No,” was the reply: “ Venice rejoi^e^ in the victories of 
France, and*relies on her for existence ; but, true her ancient and 
wise policy, she would remain neutral. Besides, what could she 
eflect as an ally 3 She is not now as when Louis XII. or Francis I. 
asked her aid.” “ But your armaments 3” interrupted Napoleon. 
“ Are indispensable,” was* the reply. “ Brescia, Bergamo, Salo, 
Crerna, Chiari, are in revolt. Verona is in danger. Venice itself is 
agitated.” “ Well,” rejoined Bonaparte, “ accept my alliance and 
these troubles cease: they are arguments for, not ggainst it! 
But your fate hurries you on. Be then neutral, since you will 1 I 
consent. I march on Vienna; but I leave troops to control you. I 
know your designs. Beware 1 If, when on my distant camp^gn, 
you murder my sick, attack my depots, intercept my convoys, 
interrupt my communications, cut off my detachments, menace my 
retreat, you have sealed your own ruin 1 Your Republic is no 
more 1 Things pardonable while I was in Italy will be crimes when 
I am in Germany. If you take up arms, your IJepublic or my 
army must perish. Reflect; and hazard not the infirm Lion of St. 
Mark against the fortune of an army, in whose very hospitals could 
be found troops to cross you/ Lkgune and crush you.” With these 
words Napoleon sent home the terrified envoys, and at once ordered 
Killraaine to disarm all peasants and mountaineers, but, at the same 
time, to maintain the stnetest neutrality. 

* He was as flasntla Italian as in French. 

8 * 
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•There was necessity for tliis order. In the single month of 
March, from the 12th to the 28th, Bergamo, Brescia, Salo and 
Crema had thrown off the Venetian yoke. The Sclavonians were 
advancing to reduce them; and the Lombard Legion was marching 
to disarm the peasants. Skirmishes ensued, villages were burned, 
towns were sacked, the French, wherever met singly, were assassina¬ 
ted. Salo, a fortidsd place on the Lake of Garda, was seized; two 
hundred Poles of the Lombard Legion were taken and sent to the 
leads and pits of Venice, and the canal of Orfano was said to be 
choked with victims ! The mountaineers of the Bergamesco, 
pouring down on 1200 Brescians who were advancing on Salo, had 
taken prisonere the two hundred Poles, as mentioned, and sent 
them to Venice. Immediately afterwards, 10,000 armed peasiints 
appeared before Brescia ; but they were driven back to their 
mountains by Killmaine, and Salo was retaken. 

These events caiised great excitement in Venice. The Senate 
resolved by a large majoiity to act vigorously against the insurgents, 
without openly declaring against the French,—deciding even by a 
vote of 192 out of' 200, to give the million of francs a month 
demanded for supplies. Was ever duplicity more profound ? It 
was worthy even of Venice ! At the same time, the retreat of one 
division of the French from the Tyrol, an irruption of Croatians into 
Friuli, the re-eapture of Fiume and Trieste, and the advance of the 
Austrian General, Laudohn, excited extravagant hopes of the speedy 
defeat of the French. Rumor proclaimed that Laudohn was 
descending from the Tyrol at the head‘of 60,000 men—that Napo¬ 
leon had been defeated in the Alps, and that his ultimate ruin was 
inevitable—was absolutely certain 1 

Such was Ihe rumor; but, far otherwise was the fact. It was 
ti'ue, that tl* French division under Serrurier had been driven out 
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of the Tyrol by Laudohn with 12,000 Austrians and peasants, and 
forced to seek refuge in the fortress of Verona ; and it was true that 
the Croats had expelled the French garrisons from Trieste and 
Fiurne. But it was, also, true, thpt Napoleon by a succession of 
wonderful victories, had driven the Archduke Charles over the Julian 
Alps—had planted his outposts on the summit of the Sommering, 
whence they could look down on the towere of Vienna twenty-five 
leagues distant—had filled that splendid capital wfith such panic, 
that the crown and the imperial family—(among them Maria Louisa, 
the future empress of France, then six years old)—were embarked 
in boats on the Danube for Hungary—and, finally, ha<J compelled 
the armistice and J’rcliminaries of Lcobon; and all within the ' 
period of a single month ! At the passage of the Tagliamento, on 

the icy summit of the Col di Tarwis, in the fearful gorge of ^eu- 

• • 

mark, on every crag and in every pass of the dread Nofic Alps, 
the impetuous charge of Napoleon had swept aw!jy the iron files of 
the Archduke Charles,* even as the howling bhists of winter had 
swept the sleet and the snow around him! 

The bulletin of Napoleon, on commencing the campaign, had 
been dated the 9th of March, at Bassano, and the armistice lx)ro 
date at the village of Lo(J>en, on the 7th of April. Two days 
afterwards, Killrnaiiie’s couriei’s brought intelligence of the events at 
Salo, the irruption of the peasants, the seizure of tire friends of 
France, the murder of the French, the imprisonment of the Volos. 
Furious at these accumulated^ outrages, Napoleon at once charged 
his first aide-de-camp, Juno)? with “a thundering letter” to the 
Venetian Senate, in which, having recapitulated his .alleged grievan¬ 
ces, he demanded the disbanding of their forces, the disarming of 
the mountaineers, the delivery of the assassins, and the liberation of 

* The Archduko, like Kafioloon, was then about 27 years old? 
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tlio Poles and Patriots^ “ All the continent of the mighty Republic 
of Venice is in arms,” ho wrote; “ on all sides the rallying cry of 
peasants armed by you is—‘ Death to the French P Hundreds of 
soldiers of the army of Italy have fallen victims ! In vain do you 
deny the organization of these assassins. Think you, because I am 
in the heart of Germany, I am unable to make the fii'st nation in 
the universe respected ? Think you the legions of Italy will suffer 
the massacres you incite ? The blood of my brothei-s in arms shall 
be avenged 1 Not a battalion have I whoso courage would not be 
redoubled by a charge of vengeance so noble. The Senate of 
Venice has responded with blackest pcrfidy'to my generous treat¬ 
ment. I send you my fii-st aide-de-caiAp bearer of this letter. War 
or Peace ? If you take not immediate steps to dispci-sc your brig¬ 
ands, if you do not arrest and deliver into my hands the authors of 
the assassinations you have perpetrated, war is declared !” 

This menacing manifesto Junot was ordered to re.ad to the Senate 
in person; and, if its demands were not satisfied, to bid Lallemant 
quit Venice at once, after having posted in the Piazza a declaration 
of war. 

On the 15th, the rough soldier was introduced into the Senate, 
and read the “ thundering letter” of his General in thundering tones, 

r 

to the dismay of the intimidated nobles. They strove to palliate 
the offences .with which tliry were ^charged, and, finally succeeded in 
pacifying Junot, by agreeing to write to the French General, and 
send to him two deputies to arrange the satisfaction demanded. 
The deputies selected were the seiiatXirs Donato and Giustiniani. 

But while, on the 15th of April, it was known at Venice that 
Napoleon had compelled the Austrians to ask an armistice, it was 
still believed at Verona that he had been utterly defeated. The 
retreat of Serrurier from the Tyrol before Laudohn and the peasants 
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to Verona, and the retreat of the garrisoiw of Trieste and Fiurae 
before the Croats, who had risen like the Tyrolese, to Palma Nuova 
■—although events of but slight general iniportance, had served to 

confirm this belief, despite all the explanations of the French 

• 

minister at Venice. Shut up in the mountains—with the Austrians 
in front, the JIungarians and Croatians on the right, the Tyrolese 
and Lauduhn on the left—the infatuated Veneljiyis supposed that 
they had onTy to rise in the rear to crush forever Uie hist fragment 
of the French army in Italy. In the Veronese, therefore, the agita¬ 
tion h.ad become intense and gener.al; and the Venetian party, 
sanguine in their confictions of the overthrow of Bonaparte in the 
Alp, were resolved at oned to expurgate their military capital of its 
abhorred invaders. This was to be effected in a manner truly 

Venetian—by a conspiroey, involving all the horrors of general 

^ * 

massacre; and the day fixed for the event was April l7tU, the verf 
d;iy when the Preliminaries of Leoben were finally signed—the very 
d.ay that the Venetian envoys started from Venice to strive to 
appease the wrath of the French conqueror, infuriated by prior 
atrocities; it was Easter Monday, which, from the bloody events it 
was destined to witnass, was henceforth to deserve a title as memo¬ 
rable in History as that of “ The Sicilian Vespers”*—“ The Vero¬ 
nese Easier !” 

The citadel of Verona was Iv^ld by the French troops of General 
Biilland. The city was full of Sclavonian and Italian troops in the 
service of Venice ; and, on the 16th, tire number was augmented by 

* Tho uikivorsal ma&sacro of tbo French In Slcil/ was precipitatoi) bya grossinsolt of a « 
soldier to a young bride at Palermo, on her way to church, while the bells rang for vespers, 
March 30,1282. The French were distinguished iVom Italians by the mispronunciation of 
tlie words ceci and cioeri, and 4000 were slain. The tyranny of Charles of Anjou and 
tlio Quelphs ceased with the Sicilian Vespers. An Insulted husband brought the Qauls to 
Eomo: an Insaltod bride drove the French from Sicily. 
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a 'reinforcement of SjOPO, UTider Gen. Fioravente. On the same 
day, bands of peasants came pouring down from the Alpine valleys 
of the Tyrol and Friul, in advance of the column of Laudohn, 
roused by the fanatic harangues of their priests, and true to their 
nationality—which bands, added to those who had already descend¬ 
ed, flooded the plains around Verona with 20,000 half-savage conta- 
dini. All communication between the French in the citadel with 
their compatriots in the neighboring towns was now cut otF; and 
the indiscriminate slaughter of all detached parties who failed to 
reach the fortresses was at once commenced. Capuchins preached 
merciless massacre on Easter Sunday, which" was the 16th, and a 
manifesto, invoking the people to sweep 'the French from the soil of 
Italy, was in every hand. This document bore the signature of 
Batti^lia, Podesta of Verona, one of the wisest of the Venetian 
'Senator8,«and one who had, from the first, counselled alliance with 
France. It was, of course, a forgery, and is said to have been 
written at Milan by a republicjm agent named Salvador, and 
distributed by the infamous Captain Landrieux, in order to involve 
Venice in strife with the French, and bring matters to a crisis. 
The manifesto more than fulfilled the purpose of its creation. It 
gave concentration to the movement, while it inflamed the people to 
fuiy. At length, all was completed, and on Easter Eve, a message 
was sent by the chiefs of the conspifacy at Verona, requesting Lau- 
dohn to advance the following day and receive the city. Bourienne 
passed through Verona, on his route from Paris to Napoleon, on 
the evening of the 16th ; and, if the account of the scenes he wit¬ 
nessed was detailed by the secretary to his old comrade .as vividly 
in person as in his “ Memoirs” to the world, it is no wonder that the 
French Gen#i'al exclaimed in fury before be had half concluded— 
“ Sois tranquille i ca coquins l& me lepaieront; leur Repuhlique 
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a vScu /” After stopping two hours at Verona, the Secretary pur¬ 
sued his route, ignorant of the impending massacre. A league from 
the city, ho was stopped by a band of 2,000 peasants who required 
him to cry— “Viva San Marco and then hurried on to Verona. 
“ What would have become of me,” naively asks Bourienne, “ had 
I been at Verona on Monday, instead of Sunday ?” On that terrible 
day the church-bells were rung while the French ware butchered in 
the hospitals ! * Every one met in the streets was •put to death. 
The priests headed the assassins; and—“ Death to all Frenchmen /” 
was the rallying cry. The very day after Bourienne passed from 
Verona to Vicenza, en route, all Frenchmen on the road were massa¬ 
cred ; and, hardly had he passed Padua, on his way to Venice, than 
he learned that he had escaped, as if by miracle, the assassin’s 

dagger on the road from Vicenza ! “ Thus,” says he, “ tissassination 

# * 

travelled as rapidly as the Post.” 

General Balland could not bo blind to the menacing events of 
Saturday and Sunday; and, while he complained to the Venetian 
authorities of the insulting treatment of his troops, and in vain sought 
explanation of the military movements going on in the city, he or¬ 
dered his men to be ready at any instant to retire to the citadel, 
and despatched couriers to Milan and Mantua for reinforcements. 
His apprehensions were not unfounded. On the morning of E;istcr 
Monday, bauds of armed peasant^ poured into the city, .shouting-j- 
“ Death to the Jacobins.!" At noon, shrill whistlings wore heard 
all over Verona. It was the concerted signal for massacre, and the 
work of blood began. Evcrji Frenchman, or “ Jacobin,” found in 
the streets was pitilessly slain; the guards at the gates were 
overpowered and butchered; four hundred French soldiei's in the 
hospitals were slaughtered, and their corpses were beheld by the 
garrison crimsoning the waves of the Adige! The trooj^ could no 
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•longer be restrained. ^ A shower of red-hot balls was poured from 
the batteries of the fortress on the roofs of the city, and conflagra¬ 
tion added its horrors to the scene. A flag of truce from the Vene¬ 
tian magistrates brought the menace of the indiscriminate massacro 
of a number of refugees, who had sought asylum in the Govern¬ 
ment Palace, if the cannonade did not at once cease. Balland 
responded witl^ 9 demand for their immediate release, and, also, for 
the disarming, of the populace, for the sending off tile peasants and 
Dalmatians, and for the delivery of hostages in guarantee of submis¬ 
sion ; while the brave Beaupoil volunteered to beat his way through 
the raging billows which inundated the 'streets, to treat in the 
Government Palace on the surrender'' of the city. Ilostages were 
refused; guaranties against the wrath of Bonapsirte were demanded; 
the massacre continued all night, despite the truce; the magistracy, 
powerljess to restrain the masses, abdicated and fled; tire intrepid 
Beaupoil by miracle regained the fortress; the cannonade and 
consequent conflagrations again commenced ; and, finallj', another 
parley was demanded by prominent citizens who had now assumed 
command. But, even while this conference was going on, atrocities 
continued, and the garrison of Fort Chiusa on the Adige, which 
capitulated from famine, was butchered, in revenge for the cannonade 
of Verona; and every Frenchman in every village around the capital 
was slaugh^red by the ferocious .peasantry 1 

Such were the massacres named by Napoleon —Les Pdques Vera- 
naises. But retribution was at hand—close at hand. On Tuesday, the 
18th, intelligence of the armistice^ Leoben arrived, and Laudohn 
retired towards the Tyrol as rapidly as he had advanced. Thursday, 
General Chabron appeared with 1200 men, and, after a bloody 
fight with .the Sclavonians under Fioravante, invested the town on 
•very sidfc The Lombard Legion of 800 men, and General Bara- 
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guay d’Hilliers with his division followed. Sanday, the 23d, intelli¬ 
gence of the signature of the Preliminaries arrived. The die was now 
cast. The Venetian authorities of Verona repaired again to General 
balland, demanding a parley, and guaranties against the wrath of 
Bonaparte. Both being refused, they once more abdicated, and on 
Friday, April 28th, after an insurrection of twelve days, the city 
was unconditionally surrendered by a “ Provisidnai Municipality.” 

The populace were now as slavish in submission, as they had 
been atrocious in outrage. It was difficult to restrain the French 
troops, but the pillage and rapine were brief. The chiefs of the 
massacres were shot; thh peasants were disarmed or cut in pieces upon 
resistance; a fine of l,100,(f00 francs was imposed; a courier was 
despatched to Bonaparte; Generals Victor and Killmaine occupied 
Vicenza and Padua; and the Venetians, from the Campanile of St. 
Mark, beheld the flaunting tricolor and the victorious troops vf Franca ' 
approaching their Lagune. 

Meanwhile, a most unhappy event had occurred at Venice itself— 
an event not unlike those at Verona. On Sunday, the 23d of April, 
a lugger of four guns, belonging to the French flotilla in the Adri¬ 
atic, and commanded by Captain Laugier, pursued by two Austrian 
frigates, sought refuge under the batteries of the Lido, with a salute 
of nine guns. An ancient ordinance of the Venetian Senate forbade 
the entrance of an armed vessel %t the port of the Lido« Despite, a 
storm that was coming up, and the presence of the hostile ships, the 
lugger was, therefore, at once ordered ofT; but, while obeying the 
command, the batteries of tl«B fort opened upon her a tremendous 
cannonade. The captain ordered his men below, and went on deck 
with his trumpet to repeat that he was retiring; and while engaged 
in this bravo act, was killed with two of his crew. Venetian galleys 
filled with Sclavonians then boarded the vessel. Several more of 
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the crew were massicred, eleven were wounded, and the residue 
were carried to Venice captives. Next day the senate decreed a 
reward to the Commandant of the Lido “ for having enforced respect 
for the laws of Venice 1 ” 

In view of this event, as also of those at Verona, the principle 
has been appositely cited, that pusillanimity and cruelty are closely 
allied with slavery; and that qone are so humane as the brave and 
the free. 



CIIAPTEE III. 

VENGEANCE. 

Intelligence of tlie massacre at Verona, of the suppres¬ 
sion of the revolt, and of the signature of the Preliminaries yf 
Peace at Leoben, reached Venice immediately upon the occiirrenco 
of the deplorable, and most unjustifiable outrage, at,the Lido, and 
the Senate was in consternation. Fresh instructions were sent to the 
envoys despatched to Bonaparte; and, with fear and trembling, 
they obtained admission to his presence at Gratz, the capital of 
Lower Styrla, on the 2oth of April, on his return route to Itiily. 
lie had heard of the massacre, at Verona of the I7th, from Bouri- 
enne and the couriera of Eillmaine; and, in a dispatch to the 
Directory had said—“ The only course left us is to destroy this* 
ferocious and sanguinary government, and erase the name of Venice 
from the face of the earth.” But he had not then heard of the affair 
of the Lido of the 23d. 

Receiving with courtesy the trembling deputies, and dissembling 
his rage, he listened to them at great length. Then, without 
noticing their explanations, he exclaimed—“ Are the prfsoners re¬ 
leased! Are the murderers punished! Are the peasants dis- 
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armed ? I want no empty words. My soldiers have been mas¬ 
sacred. I must have vengeance—vengeance!” The terrified envoys 
faltered forth something about the disorders incident to insurrection, 
and the difficulty of di.scovering murderers. “ A government served 
by spies so well as yours should know the instigators and perpe¬ 
trators of those murdei's,” was the bitter reply. “ But it is as de¬ 
spised as it 's.des])icable. It cannot disarm those it has armed. I 
will disarm them for it. But my prisoners—are they free ?” Do¬ 
nato began replying that the French were free. “ I will have them 
all—all—all!” furiously interrupted Bonaparte—“all in prison be¬ 
cause of political sentiments. 1 will go myself and demolish your 
dungeons—your loads—your Bridge of Sighs. I will be a second 
Attila to Venice. I will have no Inquisition—no Golden Book— 
institutions of a barbarous age; ojiinions shall bo free. Your govorn- 
inent is antiquated—it must be destroyed. At Gorizia I offered to 
Pesaro alliance. It W!is rejected. You awaited my return to cut 
me off. Well, here I am: but I treat no more. I dictate. I 
might have gone to Vienna, but I chose to accept peace. I have 
eighty thousand men and twenty gun-boats. Now, if all the pri¬ 
soners are not at once set free, if the English Envoy is not dismi.ssed, 
the people disarmed, the murderers surrendered, I declare inslant 
war. If you have nothing new to reply, I can ordy add that you 
can go.”. 

Upon reception of intelligence of the outrage at the Lido, the en¬ 
voys, not daring to seek the presence of the infuriated goner.al, 
addressed him a most submissive letter, offering every j)ossible ex¬ 
planation and atonement. “ No,” replied Bonaparte ; “ I cannot re¬ 
ceive you, covered alt over with Freneh blood. When you have 
delivered into my hands the three State Inquisitore, the Commandant 
of the Lido, and the Chiefs of the Venetian Police, I may hear your 
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attempted palliation of unpardonable crime.s.” , Atonement of an¬ 
other kind, which had often proven serviceable to Venice in her 
need—which formed, indeed, a part of her cardinal policy, was hinted 
at. “No—no—no!” rejdicd the hero; “could you profier me the 
treasures of I’cru—could you pave your whole Dof/adu with gold— 
it could not pay me for the blood of the meanest of niy Frenchmen, 
so treacherously slain !” 

The envoys ^ere dismissed. It w.os May 2d. War against 
Venice was next day declared. Assuming hostilities already com¬ 
menced by Venice at Verona and the Lido, Bonaparte, whoso 
powers did not authorize him to declare war, announced in his 
manifesto his purpose to repel tfe assaults of Venice to the utmost; 
and, to this end, he g.ave notice to Lalleinant, the French Ambass.a- 
dor, to withdraw from that cit}’, and ordered the Winged Lion of St. 
Mark to be overthrown wherever found, and'the Tree of I ib(a-ty 
substituted in its j)lace. He also ordered the towns of ilio main 
land to be municipalized, the old government to be declared de¬ 
funct, and General Killmaino to proceed with the di\vkions of Vic¬ 
tor and Baraguay'd’ Ililliei's, to the border of the Lagune, there to 
await the troops coming down from the Julian Alps, to complete 
the besieging force. 

Napoleon’s manifesto declaring w.ar, was published at Palma 
Nuova, on the 3d of May. It set, forth, that Venice had availed 
herself of Holy Week to organize w.ar against Franco; that vast 
bodies of peasantry were armed and disciplined by troo 2 >s sent out 
of the capital; that a crusade itgainst the French was pre.achcd in 
all the churches; that detached bodies were murdered and the sick 
in the hospitals massacred; that the crew of a French brig had 
been slaughtered under the eyes of the Senate, and the murderora 
publicly rewarded. 
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Tho manifesto concluded with the followins; directions;—“The 
Gcncral-in-chief requires the French minister in the Rcq>\iblic of 
Venice to leave that citj’, and the different agents of Venice in Loin- 
hardy and the Venetian states to quit the same, within twentyhoum. 
TJie French Generals are ordered to regard the troojis of Venice as 
foes, and to cast down tho Winged Lion of St. Mark in every town 
where it is foyi>,(l disjilayed.” In most of tho Venetian towns were 
to be seen ijj tho puhlie I’lacc, columns like those' of the Fiazetta 
at Venice—one hearing on its summit the Lion of St. hfark, and 
tho other St. 'J’heodorc and tho crocodile. Tliesc columns were 
emblematic of Venice—a jiorlion of lier' arms, indeed, almost as 
much as tho objects they boro. - 

To (ho manifesto of Napoleon tho Senate replied tliat the mas¬ 
sacres were not tho work of the (lovcrmncnt, but of individuals 
whom it could not control; that tho peojile had been roused by 
the insolence of the French, and of the rebels whom they liad 
seduced fro»>i their allegiance; that the first acts of aggression were 
committed bjothe French, in aiding the rebels against their lawful 
government; and, finally, that tho only fault of which Vmiico had 
really been guilty was, her not having earlier foreseen the designs of 
France and united all her forces with Austria, when combating f<jr 
a cause, which, sooner or later, must be that of every independent 
state. 

The manifesto of Najxiloon w.as tho signal for revolt in all tho 
Veneti.an towns of the main land. , Prior to this, however, as early, 
indeed, as the 8th of April, and The very day after the signature of 
tho armistice, he had issued a proclamation to the people of tho 
Venetian towns, declaring that Venice could afford them no security 
of person I or property, and by her indifference to their fate had 
rctised the just indignation of Franco, and concluded thus :—“ If 
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Venice rules you by the right of conquest, I will free you; if by 
usurpation, I will restore your rights.” Each city declared its 
independence and appointed a Provisional Municipality, while the 
districts of Brescia, Bergamo, Bassano, Padua, Udine, and Vicenza 
shaped themselves into Bepublics on the model of that of France, 
alx>lishing feudality, suppressing convents, confiscating property, 
establishing national guards and hoisting the trkglpr. The only 
recorded instanoe of opposition by the Venetian authorities took 
place at Treviso. Bonaparte, on entering the pbice, ordered its 
Provveditore, Angelo (iiu.stiniani, to depart within two hours, on 
pain of being shot. Tim worthy descendant of Justinian replied, 
that his post had been assigne(> him by the Senate, and ho should 
abandon it only with express orders from that source, adding much 
more of a very denunciatory character against the French. Bona- 
jiarte is said to have heard the old noble qii^tly to the cqjJ, and 
then to have dismissed him unharined ! 

The French troops, returning from Carinthia, poialbd raj)idly 
down the southern slope of those Al[)s, which, less thi^two montlus 
Ixifore, they had climbed; and, joining the forces already gathered, 
an army of 40,000 men gazed from the margin of the Lagunc on 
the surpassing loveliness of the doomed city, while the French can¬ 
non again roared along those shores, which, for three centuries, had 
imt echoed a hostile gun. The manifesto of Napoleon Jiad been^ 
anticipated. The French troops under Baraguay d’ llilliei-s and 
Victor, joined by those of the new Italian Eepublics under La 
Ilotze,* had already reached thc^/^stgune; and, as early as the 30lh 
of April, four days before the declaration of war, had begun planting 
their batteries at Fusina. 

• Ju» noUo WM a Swiss. lie subsequently eliangcd service and fell fighting under the 
Imiivrial banner. Hcell ipronoiitn cs hirii “ a reninrkiible character." 
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Tho most di:linouj jianic now took possession of tlie Venetian 
Senate, and, in some respects, the most causeless. Venice liad 
known darker liours than tliis. Her position was far less desperate 
now, than wlusn, centuries before, in the War of the Chioggia, 
her proud rival, Genoa, stood at her very threshold, and a blank ' 
sheet of pajier w.as sent to Carrara, Lord of I’adua, for the proposal 
of terms, and t^Bs wore refused. At the same time rriuoc Charles 
of Durazzo, nvihew of the king of Hungary, was in the Trevisano, 
with 10,000 men, and oll'e.red peace only on condition of the payment 
of 500,000 ducats, expenses of the war—the troasuia-s of St. Maik 
and the ducal limlta being tho pledge,* and, also, a tribute of 
50,000 ducats per annum; also, tHat all future Doges should 
receive investiture and confirinalion from the king of Hungary, and. 
as a mark of vassalage, that, on all festal days, the standard of 
Hungiity should be displayed with that of Venice in the I’lacc St 
klark! lx j wonder the Groat Council, at tliis crisis, debated the 
•picslion of iionoval of the capital to tho isle of Candia. Two c<'n- 
lurics licfore, ist removal to Constantinople h:id been proposed and 
negatived, iilthough 'nciiaPi [)osse^>ions in the Orient, at that era, 
exciteded far in value tho e on the Adriatic. 

Uor xvas her position now so desjicrate as at tin* time of I he 
League of Camhray, ill tlie 10th century, when France, Spain, the 
IJinjieror, tlic Dope, the Duke of f’errata, tlie Manpis of Mantua — 
all Christeiidoin, indeed, preceded hy tho awful “ Curse of lioiuo,” 
united to crush, to dismember, to ^ullage Vcnici>,—to wipe her out 
from the map of Europe and flic,world. This was not tho fiist 
time her Lagtme had nsoiuided with the roar of French artilliwy — 
though all ill vain —that it should now should so “ frighten her 
from her propriety.” Three hundred years befirre, when groaning 
beneath tjie incubus of all Europe in arms against her, tlie king of 
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France had established his camp at Mestre, planted a battery on the 
very sjxjt wliere one was now erected, and had iinpotently 
disfliarged si.x hundred bulls “ in the direction of the capital,, that 
posterity might be told ho hud cannonaded the impregnable city of 
V'enice.” 'Fhc Viceroy of Naples, too, in courae of the same disas¬ 
trous conflict, liad inflicted on Venice a similar insult; and, while 
from the summits of their bqll-towere, the Veb^^ans beheld the 
puluetis and vfllas of the llrenta and 'BaccUiglionq^nd the towns 
of Mestre, Mulgheru and Fusina, on the borders of the Lagune,'in. 
tlamw, the balls of iiis hea\y buttery fell witliin the Monastery of 
San Seeondo, on an island but a few hundred yards in advance of 
the city itself. * 

Nor was Venice now in such a condition of defenceless decrepitude 
ns lias been supposed. On the contrary, never had the Ocean 
tiueen been belter prepared to snstuin *her ancient ji^tensions.* 
Her old fortresses.were all garrisoned; new works been con-' 
strueU'd ; she was amply supj'lied wilL stores and ignitions for a 
siege; the sea w.'us all her own, for her fo<! bad no fl|et; the Lagune 
was covered with her gun-boiits, batteries, and largo vessels lieai'ily' 
arimul; lier islands were filled with troops, and Ibo iiiasses in 
the 1‘iazza still shouted the old battle-cry of her glory and 
her jiower—“kh’ca San Marco!"- P-uori i harbariP’* “Ve¬ 
nice, the city of lofty remeinbrai|cc.s, the Jyro of the Middle Agqs, 
whose nailers were jiiinces, and her merchants the lionorahie of tlio 
•arth, fallen though she wras, ^in her former greatness, still,’’ says 
Sir Waller Se.ott, “ presented^soriie ajipeararice of vigor,” She was 

* “At uo tiiiii'/* wiys the aulhor of i.ihiMo Ifarolil, “ wr.ro tlio Hubjocts of the UopuWio 
Bouiiunimou!* in lln ir lostrlulum to rally iirt*uinl tUo stautlard of St, Mark, m whou it was 
for <lie lubt tSinw unfiirlctl: an>l the cowartlicf au»l tho IrtiacluTy of the few patneinus who 
roeoiniiu nilv-il the hit.-il iiFutrulity, w»f- eoiiOnetl to the persons of tbe tnutora them- 
colvcs.” 4 V 
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still Mistress of the A'^riatic. “She could still,” says the Frenc i 
liiatorlaii, “ present almost insuperable dilBcultics,-et'en to the Gene¬ 
ral -who had just humbled Austria.” For her defence, heavy bat¬ 
teries rose at every assailable point of the Laguiio. Besides vessels 
of war, she had 37 gallc 3 ’s and 108 gun-bofits,’carrying some SpO 
guns, nearly 9,000 seamen and marinc-gimnors, nearly 4,000 regu¬ 
lar Italian so]di<>j>, 11,000 SdavOmans, provisions for eight months, 
water in her ci;>.*OTis for two'inonths (h(‘r only means of supjrly at 
anytime), while the nearest islands of the cajiital were beyond the 
reach of the farthest cannon-shot from the batteries of terra firina. 
All historians—French and ,1‘lnglish, as well as Italian, concur in 
tipiniou thaf, Venice aided by England, though Austria was lost to 
her by the iTeliininarics of Leoben, might have defied Franco. 

“ Venice, when she fell,” s;iys a‘Venetian writer, “certainly pos- 

f * 

sessed great power and resources. She was mistress of more than 
three millio.’S of .iubjecls; of numerous fortified places; of arma¬ 
ments of th(!.,,land and of the sea, and of an*atlntial revenue of 

thirty millions A.’ francs. The capital was defended by the surround 

•« 

ing Lagune from invasion by the French. It possessed two hundred 
vessels of war,* manned by 9,000 seamen and sohliers, and 
mounted by SOO gun.s. Munition.s wa^re abundant, and provisions 
jtknty ; and MO,000 citiisens were eager for Inn- defence, for which, 
also, she hiyij over 20,000 regular soldiers. But the weakness of 
the government, the iiidelcnce of the aristocracy, the sluggishness 
of the people, concurring with otjjer circumstances, caused tliat 
Vetiieo came to be occupied by the FfO'iich.” 

Bespits all the bo.astings and Ijlushsrings of Napbleon, he had not 
a single gun-boat, vvith which to transport his^troops across tho^ 

* Ttb|y-8oveu gallrys and IGS gixn-Loats beahlifl largo Vosscla. Also, SOO merchant vos- 
6d3aii4^,000 6iu]oria-H$ay buui>$! • 
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Laguiie; aiwl, wMen the delay of constructic^ had supplied him, ho 
would have heen forced to fiicl his way with the lead through the. 
narrow and more intricate channels, exposed to a raking, point- 
blank, and inuiderous fire of nuniberloss ^batteries. Whaten'r the 
ultimate result, delay of months Seemed inevitable; and what 
might not months-H^cven a few months, of such delay bring forth ? 
Austria might again be in arms, ?i«d all southern^lind central Italy' 
might be with her, instead of against her. - ** 

lint Venice, however jtowerful without, was weak within. SIio 
xvas “ a house divided iigainst itself’’ ; and she was doomed to its 
liite. With' a good government, the stronger the pressure froit) 
without, the stronger is the resistance from williin. AN'itli a bad 
government tiie result is the icverse. Her old and her new nobility 
wt've at feuil. IJer j)opulaco, ignorant, s^ipi'i-sfitious, lndl-sa»-age,^ 
wortj.^eir slaves and tools. Her hoicrf/eoisic —her mid .W* class— 
bated her hateful.oligarchy ; and from anioiig tl>is made up 

the party of “ Jacobins,” or Venetian Republieaivj^ Then ihero 
wat the Schivonian soldiery, entirely irnlill’erent miich [larty pre¬ 
vailed, so long as an opportunity was presented them to pillage the 
opubuit city, in the general-anarchy. The old nobility dreaded the 
loss of their oliices ; tlic new nobility, wished to retain their pen¬ 
sions ; tlie middle class, composed of mercbttnts, tradesmen, advo- 
vites, j)hvsieians, wished for cqiiaHty and liberty, and w^comed ttie 
I'rench, without daring to c.xpress it for fear of the lower clas.s, 
composed of seamen, fishbrm/n^ gondoliers, artizan.s, who wore 
ruled hy tiie nobility througlf the priests, and whose rallying cry 
was Ih'm S<m Marco ! Tliis la.sl ehiss adliered steadfastly to the 

«W order of tiling, to the government of their fathers, which, 

e • 

however hateful m its op])ressiou of other classes, had. never 
descended to oppress, but hail alwtiys proteiVed, thoni. JVll parties. 
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.united in shrinking fi'Um a protracted siege, the chief horrors of 
which, however, would result froin the internecine strife betweei. 
conflicting factions within the Laguno, of which the mercenary 
soldiery w'onld not fail to take advantage. United, yenice might 
perhaps,'have resisted all Europe; divided, she could not cdhtrol 
the factions by which her own bowels were torn. Venice, therefore, 
tbbugh bcaulifu4<fn aspect, and, gpparently, able to resist any assault, 
was liable to b'S'dashed into pieces by the first rude sliock. She w.as 
“a whiled sepulchre—fair without, indeed, but wiLhiti full of de;ul 
tiuiti’s Ixnios and .all unclean ness.” 1 resides, the imst'Kje of that 
wondcM-ful man—the “Man of destiny”—wlfo, within a twelvianomh, 
had overrun .all Italy, and C'lmpelled Xustrialo treat to savcVienn.a, 
appalled her. She trembled for her commerce and her niorcantilo 
in.ai;ine. She dreaded the sequestration of her estates, and palace.s, 
and vilft,-. on the main land. Slia imagined'that a few thodifioat,ions 

of her oldA^iisliji'nioiis would satisfy her foes within and without. 

wotild eoiitiii|»! power to the old nobility, p*isions to the new, 
commerce to t1.e inere.liants, estates to the opulent; whilst it would 
obci.il,,! nil the pfob.abdities of civil w'ar, the e.vponses of prrotraeled 
.siege, and prcviail the, Inaroi-s of sack ibid pillago by the Dfilmaliaiis 
or the h'rencli—her tjuaai dofeiid( r,s,or her real bosiegers. Sim 
therefore, at first, resolved to attempt her. ancient policy of cor¬ 
ruption. h.avo -seen the lavult with Napoleon at Uratz. He 
spurned the approach with scorn. .Whatever the “price” at which 
he might ho “bought,” it could (mrdly be estimated in Venetian 
secpiins.* With the Directory at Paris the a^(ppt. was mure 

* Vonirr, fitrovp to bribe Napoleon to spare her with tho offor of a million and a li»lf of 
dollars. Tlic Kinperor, ader tbo pojice, oUorod Itim a prinelpaUjty of 250,OW souU. Tftf 
instantly ri'jcdctl both. U Is also stated, tJint, wlieu^aijoUoii first entered tb6 territo^- 
of Venice, in -luneI kt envoys ofFerod him ?l,2ttO,06o,'dcsiriDs neutrality; and that,' 
^ while Rtaiit Uit! n'^juest, he deelitied ttu; l-nbe. Sonic nutliorilies, howiner, pionoiiiico 
him less iii\..;wnkte, uiol lloit lio i,* .1 ii rfo-ta" «/• oI‘ei«l>t Diilitons of fi 
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Euccessful. Ten millions of francs in bills ^exchange were trans- 
luilteJ for this' purpose to Alviso Querini, the Envoy of Venice at 
Paris; and 000,000 francs in bills, as a private douceur, were placed 
in tlie hands of Barras, on condition of defending Venice, in the 
Directory. The intrigue, with the njpies and sums, was (liscovered 
to Bonaparte subsequently, by the interception of certain dispatches 
at Milan, and the whole bribery was denounc«t|.^ ' Venice was not' 
saved, and tfie bills were not j)aid.* The ordei^pf the Directory 
would, at any rate,-have come too late to save the Bride of the 
Sea. She was already lost. Querini otn])!(>yi?d all possible moans 
to gain favor for her,,and availed himself of a crafty Dalmatian 
intriguant, intivu.ate with •Barras, to win him. And Barras was 
won. 

On the 31st of April, the principal inoml)er3 of the Venetian 
goverjiment, forty-three in number, asseinWed on a sumnnjjis of th» 
Sighory,* in extraordinary council, in the apartjnent^cf the Di.>ge,' 
to devise some, eseftpo for the doomed city, from*lhV;noils by which 
she was enveloped: but its deliberations were p.^i^ljizod by tcriw. 
The aged doge, Wainni, tottered in, with his eyes full of te;ir.s, 
dc)>loring the fact that “ he was not sure of sleeping that night quietly 
in hi.s bed !” Various modes of salvation were suggested. The timid 
projtosed to treat; the rich and corrttjjt, wltb, as is ever the case, 
faiK.ied that iBpney wf»s all-powcrful mid that “mammon could win 
iis way where, seraphs might despair*’—insisted on tmgmentiug tlio 
bribes ; a few, and but a few of the heroic sous of heroic sires,— 
dcs(!eudant.s of the Contarini, T'^sni, iMorosini, proposed to light. But 
prudence, if not policy, prevailed. It w.'is resolved to convoke the 

. from Austria, as Uio price for V«.‘nico by tho trciaty of Campo roriuio, aad roturnod to 
-Farls with twenty-five luiUiuns in all I , * 

i,rt tlio Council of Forty. Zctho Doge'a Council of Six. 
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(jrreat Qouncil, and l-o^wpase lliut nwdificalion of the constitution 
wkich ■ {he Fruiieli general had himself suggested. This decision 
was quickened, iis the day advanced, by the thunder of a distant 
cannonade, which announced that tlio Port-admiral, in obedience to 
orders reluctantly gKuited, hq^ opened the batteries of his ghn-bisats 
on the rising works of the Ficnch, on the irrargin ofihe.Lagune. 
Terriliod at these t"rrible sounds, they were ordered to cease, and 
thefirreat Coui|^;d, cmbracing'the nobility, representing the republic, 
and numbering some twelve hundred members,* was convoked to 
meet the following day. 


On the morning of the -lstof May, agreeably to this extraordi¬ 
nary convocation, GIO mem bins of tho'Oreal Council assembled in 
their tnagnificent hall, one of the most spacious, and fto most splendid 


in all the world. The question of the modification of the Venetian 
.coirsfltut^on had been, it will be remembered, already discussed in 
the monlliVf Marfh, when tJie Senate, terrified at the general tevolt 
of the towns Vi the main land, had applied to Lallemant, the French 
minister, to knSr whether V'cnice could rely on the friendship of the 
Directory. The result was, then, that 180 voices out of about 200 


were in favor of gradual modification in more quiet times. But, 
those limes had not yet arrived, and there seemed no liope of their 
ever arriving. Tn iSlence-^Without a word of debate, the question 
was put; and, by a voteid^ 598 to 21, the Doge’s'proposition was 
adopted—that two commissioners should bo sent by the senate to 
the French General, to day before him the ancient constitution of 
Venice for modification, subject, forc.wrm’s sake, to revision and rati¬ 
fication by tlie Council. "With this resolution iki^'^ovveditori at 
once departed, and meeting Najioloon at the bridge of Malghara, oiS 
the^margin of the Lagune, where ho was making his dispositioiSj 

• Onco twciity-flvo Immlrotl. 
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for the siege, placed it in his h!ind.s. For^n instant, ho seemed' 
astounded at the concession, but, imniedialely bursting forth in his- 
usual boisterous manner, ho exclaimed—“And the three. State' 
Inquisitors, and the Comrnandant of tlie Lido—are they in prison 1 
I must have their heads. No froaty till French blood has been 
avenged. Your Lagune shall not deter mo. I find it exactly what 
I expected.'^In a fortnight I .shall be in Venice^ Your nobles shall 
not <«capo death, except l)y going, like the French, eiiiigrant-s, atid 
dragging their misery all over the world.” The terrilied deputies 
implored a delay of forty-eight hours, iu order to ol-tain tin; consent 
of the Council to hii^ demand. But, no. lie would listen to no 
delay. French blood had been treacherously sj)ilt. T)ioLhing but 
tlie blood of the.murderers could atone for it. “ Venioo was! ” Her 
nobles should henceforth bo wanderers forever from their hearths. lio 
at length, however, granted twenty-four lanirs for the arrest of tin 
lnquiail6rs and the Commandant; and proraisyd to .^^uspend his 
attack on the city six days, in order to aflbrd lift Cvlmcil time to 
accede to his conditions, and forward them to him':^t Mantua or at 
Milan. 

This was wise. Tenor had now time to do its work. Indeed, it 
wa.s Napoleon’s only hope, despite all Ijis bravado. “ The Lagune 
was exactly what ho had o.xpected”—^impa.ssab'lo without boats, and 

almost so with tliefn ; and he had not one! It is said that ho had 

. « : •* • 

never been foolish enough' to contemplate an actual assault uj)oa 

tlte city. Had success been certain, still the Preliminaries of Leoben, 
as will bo seen, and the unqueslkmablo interference of Austria would 
have forbid, jjut his object was accomplished as surely as if his 
tiroojis were already in Venice, and ho set but at once for Mantu.a. 
‘iJrThe Provvci/itori,. immediately ou their rofnrn, submitted their 
’ report to the Privy Council of the Doge, who, at once, resolved to 
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C^vo^o'aScw Ilie Groi^^Council, and auhinit to,it a projwsition (o 
Svcc^dc fe all tlio rrcncli Geiniriil’s doiiianda. Oa the 4th, siccord- 
ingly, tlie Council met, and, on motion of the weak Pogo, seconded 
■by Pietro Antonio J.>cinbo, by 704 balls to 10, it was resoircd, that 
the Inq^uiaitors and the Comnianddnt should be arrested and tried— 
for doing exactly what they had been ordered to do, and iipjdaudod 
for doinir!—and tlcat (,('niinissioncrs sho\ild be authorized to treat-bn 
all conditions w^h l.>onaparte.‘ This was (kine, and the* Provvcditori 
departcal for Milan. 

Meantime, (he interna! affairs of Venieo were every day hceoiniug 
more do.sperate. The evils appivlK.'iicled frovi a siege' began to bo 
experienced. The arrest of ibe three. State In([uisitors'—the torribio 
“ Three” — had paralyzed the Police ; the. sailor-s of tilt flei't aiicl the 
' Sclatonians of the garrison were in a .sttite of itisiibordination ; 
•the i-epuljlicans, it was 'assei-ted, were cnnsjiiring to massacre the 
■aristocraej^and thp garrison was awaiting the event to piilago the 
city. It i.s voti' certain that the, republican party was not idle. In 
tbe absence oNtLallcni.anl, (lie Minister, tbey made Viilofard (the 
French Soerel.ary of kegaliun, ainl aoln.al ('Jiurtifi-d'aff'ii the 
nucleus of tlwir niovemeins; and, wliii.; the more furious, of the 
parly' para<led the streets, dein.-niding with shouts-the abdication of 
the Senate, aholillon of the ari.stocnicy, di^s(dnti'.m of the goynrn- 
ment, admissioir of llu' French, and a dcnioeratic rule, a revolution' 
ary committee was in open coriespoudonce with the btgiegiiig army 
and-the revolted towns. , ^ ■ 

At one time terror had , reached- such a hcight,That the Senate 
aulhorlzcd the military Cbmniandant of (he Lagnne^eapituiato to 
the Geiicr.als of the besi-ging force, in the absi-nob of Napoltarn,,^®^.' 
• the,i^ndilior|s of the reservation of nationality, and-religion, prot8^» ; 
.. tion of persons and property, and safety of the Mint, Hank, Arsen^ 
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and ArcLives. The'response of the Frehcb^cnerais was a prolon¬ 
gation of six days of tlie armistice, which expired on the 'Tlh—the 
negotiations at Milan hot having closed. Terror, they plainly saw,' 
was performing their own ttek more perfectly than they could per¬ 
form it themselves; and time onfy was requisite for its completion. 
The emi^aries of France were busy in Venice. .Two of these, Spuda 
and Zorzi, chiefs of the democrats, suggested to tiie privy eouti-sellors 
of the Dpgey»that they should adSreSS Villetard, tjip Secretary, de- . 
siring his advice at the existing crisis, for the .s/ilvation of Venice. 
Such suggestions would once have been answered- >vith a sentence 
to the 2 'iombi, the or the Canal Orfano, in those earlier days, 
when a mere .approach to •the dim and secret councils of a dread 
Oligarchy was sacrilege,, and its penalty death.* But, now, the 
crafty suggestion to conciliate their foes by anticipation of the con¬ 


templated refonn, was gratefully etitertitiiiod, and B.itfijglia and 
Donato were, on the 9th, commissioned to ad(V*ws l}ic Secretary, 
lie replied that he had no power to treat, but that h;! private opin¬ 
ion w.as, lhat, if the Sclavonians were disbandc.'d aiu’-' embarked—if a 
Civic Guard was established—if four thousand French wore intro¬ 
duced into the city—if tlia ancient government w.as dissolved—if 
the aristocracy was abolish^—if a municipal body of thirty-six 
niembers, chosen from all classes of citizens, with the Doge as 
Mayor, was instituted—if all political, prisonoi-s were^released, and 
the Tree of Liberty was planted ip the Square-of St. Mark—why— 
that, then, he had little doubt t^o French General would—graciously 
pardon the three Inquisitors and the Commandant of the Lido 1 


• Tho e'xtrsorfIjlWy sooreejr which charactorlawl tho CouncUa of Vontce was Instanced 
Ja tiie casd of ono of lior ailmfrals, who was on trial a whole month, ami was finally con- 
bnt whp knew nothing of the proceodings until arrested, although the wliola do* 
were, of coure, aware of the facts, and somo of them were inttaAte frlendrf^f the 
'^^used, engaged, wonnly in his defence I 
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inod&st pro|>(^ls, as ’might ho imagiiieJ; encountorod furious 
opjj^iQon. in theVrivy Council, especially from Priuli, jPesaro, Calbo, 
and Erizzo. They prevailed, however, and were ordered to bo laid 
before the Great Council, convoked to assemble on the 12th.’ The 
. Sclavouians, also, were paid off at once, and embarked for Dalmatia, 
on the opposite shore of the Adriatic; but an adveree wind forbade 


their departure froipi the port, and the presence,of those disbanded 
and semi-savage, troops served to keep panic at its height. 



CHAPTER IV. 

“ SI>0UAT10N.” 

* * 

On llio morning of tiro 12Lli of May, 1'79'V, the Great Council 
a:sernhle<l. Tlio vast and magnificent Hall of the Ducal Palace was 
thronged with citizens favorable to the abolition of the OJig/frehy^ 
and alhits apinoaches swarmed with the popijliiee in favor of the 
ancient order of things. The Am'iialotti were undei’ arjjis: all the 
of artisans were present in body; files of iselavouians with 
artillery filled the Piazcitta; guards palroled ;vll the streets, and sen¬ 
tinels stood at the approaches to the Piazza, and in the courts, gal- 

leries, and lobbies of the palace. 

* 

The Council was opened by the aged. Doge with an address, in 
which, with tears and lamentations, deplored the^desperate con¬ 
dition of his beloved Venice. Then presenting his abdication, 
the Council ^was proceeding, to deliberate, when an irregular 
dischartre of .musketry "in tko Piaifetta beneath the windows, 
fillcA the"“Hj31 with confusion and dismay. The members 
jtarted to their feet. The Sclavonians are pillaging the city!—the 
French have crossed the Lagune!—the Jacobins haije risen on the 
■nphlcs!—the populace are murdering the republicans! Su'ch were 
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the ejacnlations dictatij^by llie various fears of the nieraberS of that 
augnsi; assemblage ; and, without pausing to iirijuire tho rati cause 
of the distutbain e, they united ill a ‘00111111011 cry —“To tlie Vote ! — 
To the vote!” and nishcd to the urns as they weve ]ire.scnted. 

^ There could be but one result. The guilty city was doomed. 
Madness took possession of her councils. “ As the fool dieth so 
died she.” The op^y capital of Europe never yet soiled, by hoa- 
tile foot, yieldej^^at last, without a struggle!—“ Wl»iii the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.” Five hundred and twelve 
bidlots, out of five hundred and twenty-nine cast, declared that tho 
most ancient government in the world, and evhich had just com¬ 
pleted its eleventh coiilury of existence, was’ no more,* was at a 
conqueror’s feet! The'majority demanded by the statutes was si.x 
hundred, or ono-lialf of the whole Council. The measures cmlxtdied 
k' this vqte were—surrcitder of the sovereign power by tho Creat 
Council to flip Vcnptiaii n.atioii—the institution of a Municipality— 
tho cslablij}un\;nt of a IVovisiunal Governiiieiit embracing deputies 
from all tho Venetian States—consolidation of tho public debt— 
pensions for the poor- nobles, niid-adrnissi .011 of J.ho F,rorich troops. 
T'hc French tri-color <lis;i!,iyed fiom tho great window of tho 
Council Hall, looking out on the 'Molo and tho Port, was tho 
sign.al to the Bomocrals without tlial the deed was done. 'J’hc dis¬ 
charge of micsketiy, which had c.aused such panic in the Hall, and 


*.Vi‘73lco cxistod fta a Jifj^uhUo cvactly IJOOycnK Thefii-st Bogp,* was oloct- 

pdinOST; t!io List, and 122dI)ogo, Maniid^ alidicatf-d in ITST.^Kifty jvars from 

that duto, ISiS, Venice was in(h?poiident. Theto^ia a singular prophecy embodied 
in three lines of tho Italian poet, Luigi Aiarnannif respecting Vettkf^to this elTuct:— 

“ If you change not, your liberties, already crumbling, wil^. not surViVi^tho century 
yond their thousomUh year.” From 697 to 1T97 Is just one century over a thousand yeaiil'' • 
The prophecy was made two and a half conturfds before tlio fulUI1ment> nml’^aR^lfiB^!^ 


pointed out by the hhHorian Qlnguene. »Alamannl born, at Florcnoo, 1495, 
an exile at Paris, 1530, an Envoy of Francis I, Clmrl^'V*, in 15-1 i, and di^|551,. 
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precipitated the sacridce, hadoccurred in a cjeual rencontre "between 
a hand of lliose in favor of the incasuro and those opposed W it: 
and now, wlu-n the disgraceful consummation was received by one 
party with shouts, of joy, it of course filled the other party with un¬ 
governable rage. The narrow atrenfs and jiiiblic places were filled with 
armed bands, shouting—“ Viva San Marco P'—“Viva la LihertaP' 
-^the latter bearing as their symbol the tri-color of Jfi-ance, the former 
the image of*St. Mark. A night of dharchy onsuad. In the niidst 
of the tumult, the insurrection, the horrible'convulsion, threatening 
general pillage, rapine, and conflagration—the disbanded and semi- 
savage Sclavonians mingled with the populace, and terror and 
havoc were at their height. • The houses of Spada, Zorzi, and others, 
cliargcd with havnng urged on the downfall of Venice, were burst 
open and sacked: many of the most obnoxious of the “ .lacobins” were 
assailed and maltreated; and one man, in Rhosis jiocket found # 
tri-color cockade, being met by the mob, they n;«ied i*. to his fore¬ 
head ! To these atrocities, horrible and bloody reprisals were aijout 
commencing, when a brave band of the true sons ijf Venice, resolv¬ 
ing to put .an end tc anarchy :uk1 restore ohh-r, .at le.ast, placed at 
their head .an old Maltose, Weneral Salcmbeni, long a victim of the 
State Inquisition, and bohlly charged the in.snrgents. A conflict 
cnsuoil on the lliallo Ihidge, atid order was at length restored. 

Next ilav a Ihovisioiial Government was declared, uinjer the Adyo- 
" • • . * 

• lie Itandolo as chief; and ;i Democr.atic Mimieipal rnlc siiccce.led 

t hat of the terrible .Ten, The •Sclavonians, a-fter rav.aging the Lido 

and Malamocco,^.were finally,eird;,'irked for their native land across 

^eGulf. 

</i\On the morning of the ICth, Venice Sent a flotilla to convey to 
eity a division of 4,000 P'rench troops, under Gerr. B-maguay 
And thus, having with her own hands torn down the 
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veneraWc eiisiga of Sfc^furk, “ willi her own hands sho ferried the 
invaders across the Lagune,” whieh no enemy had ever piissed 
before! The troops landed at the Ihazctta. St. Mark’s Place, 
the Arsenal, and. other'important point-s were, at once, taken pos¬ 
session off, amid the shouts of some and the execrations of others; 
and the tricolor of France was unfurled from those three celebrated 
masts before the /.hilhedral, which had so long supported the con¬ 
quered standard^ of Calidia, 'Cyprus, and Morea, and over which, 
for centuries, the Lion of St; Mark had, in triumph, expanded^ his 
wings. 

The French wore received with mingled shouts and sighs. The 
middle-cliiascs and the lower nobilitj, which had long groaned 
under the hideous dc-spoti-iia of the State Inquisition, could but 
.felicitate themselves on any change. The lower class, which had 
' .icvt-r fclt^lhe gallings ^(f the chains, g.izod on the strangers with 
frowning brqws .Kid Hashing eyes; whilst those wlyo saw in the fall 
of the institiilions^'of their Country, however hateful, the fall, also, of 
her ancient pride, indepcndeuce, nationality, looked on in mourn¬ 
ful gloom, and, in iho words of Solkowski’s report to Napoleon, 
“retired in silence to thch- homos, exclaiiniug with tears—“Venice is 
no more! St. Mark is fallen!”’* 

Meantime, llonaparte, at hfilan, with the Froovedatori, was 
signing a treaty on the veiy day the French troojis were entering 
Venice, embodying the same terms as those adopted by the Great 
Council, with the exception, that it, enjoined the punishment of the 

* “Veniefs founded by AttUa, fell by Napotooifi” Flgarativclj^i^islstrae. Honorto, 
a prlzKcss of A<iuila, in custody for bee amours, besou^it AUlla to broak ber bonds, and 
accept her hand. He demanded baU tlie kiiif;dom as a dow'er, which being refUie^; 
bo drove its iieopioto tlio Ulos of the Adriatic, and—“ founded Venice,” 'tiA WitoliOTf 
ptiiicea9 gave B^ain to Uie Moora for seven hundred ryears. Napoleon aciispld^ 
and gav'c her to Aia?li-ia. 
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three Inquisitors and the Commandant of tjw Lido, and contained, 
aLi.), several secret stipulations. Tlie ratilication of this treaty hy 
the Venetian Covcrhmcnl^vvas, of couree, impossible, even had it 
been necessary. There w:us no Venetian Covernment. It was 
ratified, however, at the instance *of Lonaparto, by the rrovisioual 
Governtpent of the city. The public debt w.as guaranteed hy 
Napoleon, the pensions of the poor nobility wer* allowed, a gonor.d 
amnesty to all otfendcis—the unhappy Inquisitois ^uid the Oom- 
inaiiSant alone excepted,* was declared, while the French troops, it 
was announced, would remain no longer in Venice than the tr:m- 
quillif^ of the city required. 

In accordance with the Treaty of Milan, Con. Baraguay dTIih 
here entered Venice on the 4th of June with 16,000'additional 
troops, and the capitulation was emnplcic'. Tlio t’atriarch and his 
clergy administered the oatli of iV.aU riiily, and tlie sciijiturjjl legrtul 
on the gospel held hy the winged lion on the ^itranite column of 
the 1'iazetta— Pax lihi^ Jfai-o;, Erniii/clhln tii.nA, was erased, and 
the motto of the revolution— Pi-oils dc Tlwninie et du ciU»/L'n— 
was sul)stituted—even tlie Lion of St.-Mark, as was said by the 
gondoliere, being forced, fo*- the first time, to “ turn over a now 
leaf.” The Tree of Libonty was reared iu the centre of the I’iaz-/..n, 
the only tree that ever cast pts shadow over that tosselatocl pave¬ 
ment;, and at its foot was burned (in effigy) the “ Coldoi Book”— 
the long r^rd of Venetian nobility, as, also; the ducar cap, the 
sdver trumpbis, the golden sp^ire, the cushions, the uinbn.'lla— 
nearly all of them presented as wisigna of power by the, I’ope Alex¬ 
ander III. to the Doge Kani, at the close of the twelfth century, 
ducal cap — tlic hretla — tlie rorne <h)<jaU^ or “horned 
prosffuHon soon dropped. Subsequontly tlie Commandant ftjpUed to Austria 
9K>i'itauco, l iil. du d iu poYeityfaud negioet In 1817, one of his sons was lui artizan - 
^ikiTenicc* 
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bonnet”'—ll )0 rcpublrvm diadom—with wliicti tho ncWfy-electcJ 
Dogo was ci'ownod ou bhing iiupstcd with power, claims an origin 
yet more ancient—as ancient, indeed, ^is die middle of the rfnth 
century. Its shape w as that of tlie pilns, or ancient Greek cap of 
liberty. It was of gold, gorgeously set with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls. It was presented by Augustine Morosini, Abbess of tho 
Gnivcnt of San ^aecaria, at Venice, to the Doge Pietro Tradenigo, 
on tho occasiixi, of a visit td worship some reliques donated her 
convent by Pope Peiicdict III., because of its hospilairty and'atten¬ 
tion to liini on a visit to the city. This was given by the Doge to 
the Slate, and, ever after, until tho full of the liopublic, wasit the 
diailem of Venice. "W'hcn worn, its weight and pressure required a 
ekull-cap bn thp Dog<“’s head. On ordinary, occasions an imitation 
of th(! brretta in cloth of gold, with the Phrygian shape of the corno 
V> as used 

The Goldiin Dook, “ that severe nomenclature of patrician 
rank in Venice,” was instituted in 1315, and was thenceforth tho 
index and statKlanl of nobility, by which all claims were decided. 
Tljioi. its jiag.'S wore inscribed all the births, brid.als, and deaths of 
the nobles. The s of a few foreign princes appear ujion its 
loaves, and among them that of Henry IV., of France, plac<.'d there 
at his own request, on his mariiage with the Italian princess, Marie 
do Medicis. , 'I'liis king and his posterity thus became nobles of 
Vh nice. Aeconqninying h'is request wits a splendid,suit of armor, 
yet to bo seen at the Ai’senal, and flie sword worn by him at tho 
Battle.of fvry, which disappeared in the spoliation of ■1797. In 
1705, when Louis XVIII., on demand of the Ffehch Directory, 
■was exiled from his asylum at Verona by the Venetian Senate^iifc' 
will be renumbered, that ho demanded the erasure of his 
ancestor’s name from the Golden Book and the return of 
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armor. This celebrated book consists of^a'seiies of manuscript 
volumes, bound in crimson velvet, preserved in the convent attached 
to the Church of the Erarij^lhe depository of governmental archives, 
ancient and modern, and which can now be entered only on special 
permissioil from Yiemia. 

The secret stipulations of the 'JVeaty of Milan were five in 
number. The first provided for certain exehaiii^ij of Vinietian ter¬ 
ritory, made by the rreliminarii's of Leobeii; the.seanid, the pa} - 
mont of three millions of francs; llu? third, as many inilliiws in 
stores; the fourth, the delivery, armed and ennipjied, of three 
ships of the lino and two frigates ; while. t.ho fifth rei[aired twenty 
jiictiirea and five hundred nffimiserijits. 'I’liese articles being seend, 
weio. ratified, at the time of tlic raiilir'at.ion of tin', patent articles of 
th.c- treaty, by the Pfovisional (iovcriimeut,. hy the signature of 
ihoe of the nn'iiibers. We shall now seeHinw they wer#, %\'"eutod? 

iSfapoleou’s objects in requiring Ihe signaturiWjf ^he Ti'i'aty of 
Milan, after the voluntary adoption of most (»f its mensnros by the 
(ireal Council of V''cnice four days previous, wcre,^sev<'ral, .'ind are 
fully developed iu a secret dispatch to tin; Directory three, days 
afterwards, quoted by Alit*)!!: llu'y were—to enti-r N'. nin- and 
extract what he chose on pri'hjnee of exoenting the. secret arlic t■s--l^> 

he able to avtiil himself of all the resources of the city, ju-ocided a 

« 

tri'-'ity vvitp Austria sliould noj, be ratified—to avisid, odinin ^jn 
violating th^.Preliminaries relative to the Venetian territory, or to 
gain pretexis to facilitate tliei(» execution—to quiet Kurojio with 
peferenee to the,occupation ^f Veuiee, since it vs’oukl thus appear 
but temporary, tiiid .at .her own request. A few days later ho 
i^Ote—^“.Venice must fall to those to whom we give tiie Italian 


iWt... 


‘■feSii^nont; bijt, meanwhile, wo will take its vc»ssels, strip its .\rsoual, 
Sfettoy its Ikink, and keep Corfu and Ancona.” On the 13th of 
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Juno lie wrote to G®. ll.-irngimy J’llillioi's to jirc-sent himself to iho 
Proviaioiiiil Goveniiiunit of Venice, and to represent, that her 
union with France, find the protection due to her froui.that Ite- 
pnblic, rendered it iivlisponsablo, that her roaritirao force should be 
put on a re.speel.ible footini'; on which pretext he was to take 
possession of everythin^:, baking care to keep oh good terms with 
the Venchans, oelisliiig all the Venetian seamen, and doing all 
things in the Vfnetiau name, “ In short,” eoncludes this singular 
letter, “you must manage so as to transport all the naval stores and 
vessels in the port of Venice to Toulon. Ity secret articles of the 
treaty, the Venetians are bonnd'to 'furnish j,o the French l^epublic 
five vessels and throe millions worth Oif stores ; but my intention is 
to take possession of all the Venetian vessels, and all the naval 
stores for the marine of Toulon.”* 


In obedience to thesfi orders, ov'erything found in the celebrated 


Arsenal, coiisistwjg chii’lly of hemp, iron, and n.aval stores, was 
seized. All the vessels were, also, seized, either on account of the 
secret, article, oi; on the pretext of cccupylng the Ionian Lsles in the 
nimie of “ itemoevat'r Venice.” A few oj the vessels on the stocks 
were completed, and o,lu r.s were repaired, so" that the \''enetian 
fleet linally mustered six ships of the line, tx fi'igates, and about a 
dozen galleys. Thirteen ships of war and seven frigates are said to 
have been found in the Ar.senid, dating their corameneement at 
difierent periods, from 17.'52—two having been begun in’ihat year— 
two'in ’43, and two ifi ’62'—tbe oldest having attaint^ the age of 
seventy-five years! But, had not'thQsc vessels been'too dilapidated 
for comjdction, there was no material at hand for that purpe^. 


• Tlie IMrectory suUticquently wrote to Rertlnor, who Bucoceded Napoleon 

comuiant^ of tbe Army of Italy in October of ’9T, that all tbo artillery and all 
o 

tions, whetlior of war or of peace, should be tajKisported to Corfu, Ancona, and 
that Venice should hot bo loft a uinglo cannon 1 
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Nnpoleoii’s object in tliis speedy seizure ia»saiil to have been to 
proelucld the possibility of the repetition of such an event ;ts occurred 
whert 'tho I>utch, dissatisfied with the revolution, delivered up their 
ships and islands to the English, illo. was, also, excessively solicit¬ 
ous to secure the Isles of Greece, belonging to Vc'iiico—{\>rfu, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Satita Maura, and G<'rigo. lb', desired the 
Directory at once to dispatch Admiral Ihueys*with six ships to 
take the Vendlian Navy and repair to the Archipelago; and, that 
there might bo no pretext for d.-lay for lack of funds, he sent, him ¬ 
self, two millions of francs to 'Toulon. He desire.d, also, that a 
body of seamen might.bo immediately sent him, .a< rf)ss the I’euiu- 
sula, by Land, engaging to [my ajid equip them at Venice. Mean- 
wKile, however, he united the French flotilla in the Adriatic with 
the V(-neliau vessels; and, iiiterinixing the cro'vs and embarking 
upon them two thousand trooj.s, disj.atche.t tlie coinbiiqjd.ll.ad to 
bike possession of the Grecian islands at once, for^fi-ar^of the arrival 
of the French squadron too late. The Aduiir;?l reaclusl Vmiico 
about the middle of .Tuly, where his fleet was j)aid, j.rovi.sioneil, and 
equipped, at the expense of the fallen TIepublic. It was then dis¬ 
patched, with the’reni^iug Venetian vessels, to the Arihijielago, 
the Admiral being suPpied with funds to enlist scanicii on the, 
co.'ists of Albania and Greece. Thus, not oidy were the impoi tant 
posts of the Ionian Isles secured to France, hut a formi,d''blo French 
navy xvas orated, as if by magic, in tiro Adriatic and Levant; 
while Coiftf was selected as the principa^naval station. 

- Immediately on entering ,V«iice, the French Lad seized the 
public treasury; but they found in it only about two millions of 
firtuics, belonging to the Duke of Modena, rvhich they, of course, 
'ilit^TOprialed as the property of an avowed foe. But, supposing this 
nassed to the credit of Venice, there would still be due from her to 
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Franco, in fulfillment? of the second of the secret articles, more Ilian 
one million of francs. On pretence of making up this sum, various 
most unwarrantable modes seem to have been devised and resorted 
to. The Provisional tJovernraent was compelled to make forced 
loans; and even the celebrated Buemtauro, with which had so long 
been soloiiiniiied the symbolic nuptials of the Dogo of Venice with 
the Adriatic, WHs broken dp for the sake of its gilding, which is said 
to have yielded'the sum of 18,000 sequins—about, 220,000 francs. 
It was the third constructed since 1520, and was nearly seventy- 
five years old. At the same time the Small museum of the Ducal 
Palace was conveyed to the Ai'senal, and, some of its most curious 
and valuable articles disajjiioared ; aibong which was the sword of 
Ivry of the Chovalior-King, Henry P'ourth,’beforc-named, which is 
said now to ho seen in the Cabinet of Medals of the lioyal Library at 
'Paris. *' 


Tliis rauscuro'*of the ducal palace, whick contained antique arms 
and curiosities of art, adjoined a sinall armory amply supplied with 
weapons and viunilions, always ke|)t ready for instant use by a 
special custo'diaii, aim siiflicient to cijiiij) five hundred men. Thus, 
although no weapon cou!<l tie lakoii into thgfccou'ncil 'chambers, the 
patricians could, in five minutes, ’i in thinnsol^ to the teeth without 
leaving the.palace, on the slightest cause. The chief of the decern-' 
vys keptAlwkey of this armory officially, and the significant lcltc^_ 
C. D. X.—Council of Ten—is yet to be detected archi¬ 

tectural ornaments of the walls. " 

The fivmous bronze steeds whicB seinapproprlately stand over the 


grand portal.of the cathedral, and that synilxil ^f Venice, the 
Winged Lion of St. Mark, were also carried off. These Horeos, fcir 
in number, Weighing each of theta, about two tons, are coi^m^| 
of pure carper, once covered with gold, arid are remarkable, 
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for extreme antiquity, than ns works of art. They arc supposed to h.avo 
been the workmanship of Lysippus, a Greek of the Isle of Cliio, and to 
liave been conveyed to liome, in the sixty-fifth year of the Christian 
era, by Augustus. Originally designed for a triunqdml ear, they are 
said to have been attached snccess'voly to those which surmounted 
the arches of Augustus, Nero, Doinitian, Trajan, and Coilstantinc. 
Tiarly iu tlio 5th century, they Avoro transportodh to Constantinople 
by the-Em{)cfor Theodosius, and placcal in tlio con^ckof the Hippo¬ 
drome, a site far more appropi i.Ue, it will be admitted, than over tlie 
vestibule of a Christian church. In the year 1‘JO.o, after the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Vonetijins and French, tiny were sent to 
Venice by the Podesta, Maibio Zeno, as a portion of the immense 
spoil.* In 1797, they wore .sent by Napoleon over the Alps to 
Paris, and placed on the arch of the Carrousel, construeti'd for the 
[iurposo by Fontaine. Py the In-aties of TSlo, they wejo je.sforod^ 
in common with all other works of tirf, to those ^roiii whom they 
had been seized, but not nntil ex.act models bud Tu'cu taken, whieh 
have replaced them, with the addition of an tippro^niule, triumphal 
car,'on the Parisian arch. Alison says, “The seizure, of these horses 
was an act of pure rohbeisy.” liohbevy?—Itobhery from whom, 

and by wliom ? TlJte Greeks were robbed of them by the Itomaii.s, 
and tbc llo;nans were robbed of them by the P.yzanlians, and the 
Jlyziintians by the Venetiansj and the Venetians by^ the Fri'iich, 
and the Efw’oh by tlie Austrians! It would bo exceedingly dillieult 


♦ Th« spoil of Constsntinopio hns boon eltlmateib at tire enormous vmIiio .if 20n,0e0,fl00 
francs! Venice secafed not only tbc bronze stosls anti a vai* .piaiitily of mariiles, statue.s 
(iml anulptnres wliicli enrich SL Mark's, but also, divers roliuu. a deemed yot more inoMi- 
j^^blc—lo wit- an arm of SI. Ceur};c,and one of St. .James; tiie li.-adof.Joiiu tlio BaptUit, 
having falJe.n to tho I'Jt of the French,1 - the, budies of St I.uko and tlio pro- 
^^^Imeon, and a pljial of Christ'a liiood, and a monad ,if In.s eroas I Tifo phia! of bhani 
Si^n'niidmed by two aoldlcts, and ono shed tlie otlicr’s blood toseonro the ptceions booty I 



the sea. 

Ip- Setermino' wbo |?een th? true robbers, though the Greeks 
,bf Ghio were, 4oubtless, tlie true pi-opriotors. Wliy Venice, in I'zg?, 
should cotnplalu of exactly her own act of 1206—or, complain that 
France, who aided lier in that earlier spoliation, should begin to 

.enjoy a period of possession after a lapse of six hundred ycara, is 

* 

strange enough ! It is aho a little strange how the Allied lowers 
could have had f,he iwsurance to denounce this sj)oliation, and return 
the spoil to a' city whose indejrendence they had theinselifes just 
sei- 2 cd. The same tu-atics which piovided for the restoration of woiks 
of art, provided, also, for the restoration ef tenitoiial and political 
rights to those equ.ally desj)oile(l. It was niittier more nor JesS than 
a foul insult to Venice, to admit her light to her ancient indepen¬ 
dence, by sending hack llic Ireasm-es of which she had been 
de.spuiltd, at the ^anie time despoiling licr of that independence 
hstlf, anJ rioio hopelessly than ever 1 

As for the J'errotiaiis thenisehes, tliey had been for some fourtoei) 
liundred yeai-s the veiiest rohb<‘i» in the woild, as perfect IJ.scoques, 
indeed, as tlic I%triote corsaii-s whom they subdued and plundered ! 

, Saint Maik’s Cathedial, in its absurd juofusioii of inappropriate,‘yet 
costly decorations, gathoied from all the I^tei n 'world, resembles 
more the den of the “ Foity 'Jliii \es”—the Riding-place of their ill- 
got gains, than a C’liristian chureli; and the stolen broujse steeds o^r 
th^ portal AJ'C'Hn appropiiate sign for the place and -its (xmtents. Ilia, 

' whole city of Venice, indeed, lias been well sai^ by Alph<jpse Royer 
to rejnind otie of “ the house of a pirate retired from bu^essi” ’ 

Not content to condne their rbbleries.to prefftne cfbjecls, the 
Venetians extended Uicir enterprise to sacred ones; and,not to wame 
tlye' sacred spoil of Oonstantinoplp, the bodies of „8an Marco, * 
.,'Don^to, San'■Nicolb, San Onofolp,. Santa Fosca, aftd‘^an Tarljife^ 
wera tlia aj^ls of soai,q few of these" “ pious ft|uid?while it was ’ 
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only because all tbeir tricts (bd not prov* succ^ful, that the “ crown 
of thorns” and the “ robe without seam” and divere other relitjuca, 
equally rare and sacred, were not added to their collection f 
To hear lamentations, therefore, or denunciations from, or for, such 
a people, and such a city, because of sjmlialion, recalls the musty 
adage of the devil rebuking sin. In IfOV, at the very worel, the 
chalice often in her long career of conquest ininglejJ by Venice for 

. * • j * • 

others, wa§ onty commended to her own reluctant lij*?. The “evil 
iiistniclion” only Came back to plague" tin! instructor. After all, 
there is such a thing-as retributive justice, ou nations its well as on 
men. 

The case of the Winged Lii^i of St. Miirk, so far as France is con¬ 
cerned, is very different from that of the Bronze Iloises. On (he 
southern extroinily of the I‘iazetla, looking doun on the canal of 
St. Mark, stand two columns of granite, on^ red and onc«gf« 3 ', and 
each about si.xty fept bigli. They wore brought^ as Jaiforc men¬ 
tioned, from the Greek isle of Naxos, early in the twelfth century, 
by the doge Domiuico Michii li; and here, for sevet^ hundred years 
have they stood. On the summit of one, for more than (ivo 
hundred years, has stood the-statue of San Teodoro, the primilivo, 
patron of Venice,.supported on the back of a crocodile; and oa the 
sumnjit.of the.other has' stood the Winged Lion of St; Jlark, which 
saint has been the patron of Venice ever since his rema’ws, stolon 'oy 
superatitious-.Venetian sailors, .were brought to tlio city, early in the 
year 835.t'Both effigies are of bVonze, and the woik of the same 
artist, Pietro Gtfilombardo, in WSU and neither of them have the 
slightest merit as Works of art. The lion, indeed—if-it bo not a 
41^1 op the king-pf beasts to call this hideous monster by that name 
this regard, entirely bepeath contempt, though for its anti- 
"and asJ.bo national symbol of a world-renowned ^jcoplefor- 
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yeilr 9 ^it^is oije of the most interestii^ objects in all 
Em’ope. ’’ tWhy Napoleon shovjd have ord(ircd this' venerable 
(4»httta of a nationality to bo borne away, only to be lost in the 
e^ltfnade of the Invalidts^ at Paiis, passuUi coinprehen-iioii; unless 
indeed, as has been suspected, ho desired and designed, in a manner 
■the' most ciUel possible, to mortify a people whom he despised, and 
to crash a city JhCtt he hated. 

The lionretwned to Venice and rcstimcd his ancient position at the 
* * 
same time Ivith the bronze iioi'ses, and by virtue of the same tu .un s 

of 1815. The horses are said to have been packed by the English, 
and sustained no injuiy in the journey; but the lion, less accustom¬ 
ed to travelling, jxirhaps, bore his journ. yiugs loss'happily. It has even 
been asserted, that he sustained such dam.age at Eaiis, that another 
• lion was substituted in fullillment of the tieaty. But this is im- 
''probab’e., Two such boasts as the Lion of St. Maik oonld never 
have existed! ■ -The damages of “ the old ongiual” repaired, 
tho gospel under his light paw, ahsti.icted at Palis, restored, 
ho now rolls his hideous eyeb.ills .as fii lodj over the blue' uavi^ of 
the A<lruidc, ho di 1 fivo liundud }o<us fftgo. 

It has been remaikctl of the “ Leonine-City,” that her emblem— 
her ^symbol—liei devioo —her blazon—is anything but a liptf; 
and the effigies of the king of beasts at the Arsenal ati’djn 'tho 
Qalliedial Court, aie IiaiJIy more fortunate in vraimriblawx, than 
upon the colonin of the Pi.nzetla. It may not be affiis^ fosuggestj 
in this cdnnection, that the idea of a lion with wih^ owes its 
oiigiuj probably, to the Vision of Prophet Daniel —jsuoh abealfc 
being one of the “four great beasts which came up from the sea,”, 
described in the fourth verse ‘of Ins seventh 'cJiaptenr-thS^ first 
being- “like a hdn'ahd'had eagles’ Bte .sittii^)^^?r. 


i peace and wisdom^ we’ a^e told hj^idd 
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titudo 5tt exccutjofiv - . The legend .on' lits bodk—Pd* tiU, Mam'^ 
Eyanyelista me%s —5s to'li^ve constituted flie weltdoipe of ita 

angel to St. Mai-k^ when, during his, earthly pirgritoagd, the saint 
-landed on the' islet where, now stands ,tho Church of St. Frand-sJ- 
The heraldic oolora are said to h^l'asure for the lion’s body; or fyx 
his wings, and <irgent for his book—for which latter in tinie dt war, 
to be substituted a naked sword. “ A lion witif i^wo wirigsl’^ once 
remarked aif Austrian, derisively—•'’from ' what< olimO does ho. 
come 1” From the same as an eagle* with two heads,’* Vas. tEo 
prompt reply of a son of St. Mark. 

As touching the return-of the Bronze Steeds, it is mentioned as 
a’somewhat noticeablcf coidcidencei that the name of the ship- 
inaster who brought them hack to Venice, was Dandolo, and, that 
he was a llneardo.scendant of that same “old blind Dandolo” who, 
by conquest, brought them from Constandnople, six centuries b<^ 
fore if It is also said—“ the*name of the*rcbeDapothecary, who 
received the Doge’s sword on the final anmhilation of the ancient 
Government, was named Dandolo.’’ Another Dandolo—perh.aps 
tho'^pie—a laWyer, and one Of the only two men of merit whom, 
-ag,'Napoleon declared, he ■•had jnet in Ital 3 ', was, ^ has alre.ady 
been mefilioneJ, placed at Uie-hcad of the Provisional Grovernmont; 
®liliilo, as hitfe as the Greek' lievolutiontof. 1820, a Vice Admiral, 
,f ionnt Dandolo, commsinded the Austrian fleet in the Xsavant. The, 
name dates its origin as far baqk as the year 421—to the founding 

V ■' . ■ 
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t After of CbnatentinopTe, ?9<i®aolo was ehoaon Monarch of .the'"Wost, In 

j tbedhoroh of Sta.Sop)4a,,by atoUageof si* VenotiaBaaadsii Frehobmaa: I)ut,ao<flln. 
iilng; nau<Jouio, CounVof Fletiilers, waa thee olocted.' ,Dandolo died el ConstMtlnoiile, in 
•eisos, necrly a l|nndr,‘il years <dd, and-wia Interred t^aih the domes of the great 
^jfilji-was tlie drst hco'l stanjp<<d on the ooi'u of Vsiilee.; Andrea D^olo, a deseSodaot, 
the ^tblsiorhmefYenloo,*^'the laatsif Interred (l8{ii|,}.lS ttw 

/■inW Iv „ 

lO, 
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of Yeoice. The oldc^ /amfly names, indeed, in all Christendom, 
ane to be found‘in Ihe island-city. 

From Ihe fifth century to the eleventh, Ycnice presetved family 
names accordins; to the cu'ttom of Romo—a custom then aCan- 
doned by all Euro])e. Iler Dukes and Counts had islands in the 
•sea, but no castles on the laud, and no vassals, with which to dis¬ 
pute the supremagy‘'of the State. ^ Titles, therefore, were powerless 
for good or forbvil, .and might well be allowed by the'iiiost jealous 
Govormnent. What Diima-,s.i)s of the nobility of Naples, is far 
more truo'of that of VcniceOt—“They may, pcjh.aps, hare an end, 
but it is very eeitain th.at they had no beginning! Accoiding 
to them, the most nouii--hmg epoch of'their houses was nhdei the 
Roman Emperois; and they calmly n.ame the Fabii, the M.n-oelli, 
and the Scipios .amongst their ancestors. Those who iue able to 
ftace th(<ir g< ncilogy b.ick to the twelftli century only, aie reg.arJe'd 
as npstait nobility'.—mete jonng fry of aiistocruy.” 

“As early’as 129 V,” s.ajs Maiiotti, “Venice boasted no less 
than four hundrtjd and eighty pnliici.m families; while to name 
not only the titled, but the Historically nobly Louses, whose dtscend- 
ants still linger amid the desolation of* that tottering beaver-city,, 
would proto .as .arduous a task’, ;s to 'epmpile the peerage of Jtny 
tif the great Euroiie.an inobarehies. Among the houses that go* 
Jb.a{k farthest into the past, a few, are to bo founJ^ in Iloma or 
Florence, but a greater number at Veuice.” The destitution to which 
they are now i educed, he adds, is /nelancholy, thd^h some have 
j'urchased a precarious subsistence by t ignominious subservience to 
Austiia: “ but who that could die a Venetian p.abician would live 
an*Austrian noble 2” The names of Tiepolo and,,Erizzo, go bapk 
directly to Borne; whilst the GiuatTbiani 'trace an unbroken pedi- 
gjoo to fho^Emperor Justinian, .two thonsiind years ago! What 
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is descent from William the Oonquei'M' »hd ins rdhber-band to this J 
What descent from the dd^t honsee pf Germany and France! 
Well, has it Veen said,.tli^t> “ placed* beside the aristocracy of Italy, the 
nobility pf every other country, in, Eurojie sinks'into comparative 
insignificanco.” The family ofAbe Giustinianr, it may be remarked, 
has been preserved tp tlie present day in a manner somewhat 
noticeable. In 1170, every male of the name had been cut off iu 
the wars of the East—a pipus monk of the monastery of St.- Mi¬ 
chael, named JJicolo, only excepted. To obviate the public 
calamity of tlio* utter extinction of this great family, V'enice ob- 
tiiincd old Nicolo’s release from his vojvs by special embassy to the 
Pope,, and gave him a young and noble bride. For six years the 
devoted p.tir, served mo.st faithfully and successfully their dear 
Tenipe; and then retiring to the cloister, lived in' the odor, of 
sanctity, and, finally, thus died and were canonized! A eefltu'ty later^ 
the Giustiniani had fifty branches, and tAvo hundf-ed iienators sit¬ 
ting in tlie Grand Council at one lime! Forty branches wore 
extinct at the time of the invasion of, ’97. It was «>nc of this great 
house, Angelo Giustiniani, 1‘iuvveditorc of Treviso, who, it will bo 
remembered, nobly refused, fo abandon his post, at the conqueror’s 
mandate, until- bidden by hi* trud sovereign, the Signory. 

3’he fifth of the sepret articles, of the Treaty of Milan ex.actcd 
from .subjugated Venice, was tho delivery of twenty'pictures aad 
five hundred .manuscripts. ' Very early in bis Italian campaign wo 
sec Napojeon transmitting- to Paris works of art. Indeed, not three 
months had elapsed after he* took tlio field, and hardly was the 
Milanese in his hands, before we find him soliciting the Directory 
^to,"appoint a committee of artists to -make selections fi-om , among 
,the' ifaastw-pieces which bis conquests placed at his dis^osiil (in like 
manner as ■ Ganova was appointed in 1816 to superiiitend their 
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retufn); while, in hte'tMjllatin at Bassano, less than one year after 

entering Italy, he eumiierates among tlio spoils hia anny had 

« 

taken, “ three huinlred diifx d'a itvrc of art, the produce of thirty ' 
centuries.” Dining the same period. Northern Italy , liad been 
foroed to contrihuto l'j0,00l\000 6^ francs ; and during tlie whole 
two years of the war, an aggregate of 400,000,000 francs, a sum 
estimated by Alj^sdn to have heoii equal to £40,000,000 at that 
time in Greafllritain ! Tins is enormous—f200,050,000!—and 
seems incredible. But whatever may be said of the amount of 
spoliation to whieli other portions of the conquered cmuitry was 
subjected, or of the ethics of tlie system ikiclf—it is very certain, 
that unhappy Venice did not e;^eape tlie contribution of an ample 
quota. Some of the most splendid paintings transmitted to J’aris 
were from the ehnrehes, and palaces, and public galleries of Venice. 
WmongUlw/sc was ‘‘ S'afi/.t Mark mrrounded hij Saiutu," by Paul 
\'erones(>, w}iich;,sti!l tills a place in the ■plafond of tire Louvre, 
and leaves one vacant in that of a cliamher of the Dneal l’alaco. 
vXnoUier from the 'plafond of the cluimher of the CJouncii of Ten, 
representing a Jnpiler, by tbo sanio artist, also I'eniaiiis :i\, I'aris; 
ubilo a third, from tlie siinie place,"by the same ina-ster, k at 
Brussels. Anotber, lepreseiitit.g tha f Dope Orimaid. before the 
I7ry/(Vq” by Oontarini, was returned among tbo rest; as, also, a 
superb cairifi*! of ^ Jnpikr Protector of t/te ^.ycan,” which had 
been'found-at Ephesii.s in 1703, and which is now preserved in the 
library of St. Mark. Among the'other works of art which have 
visited .Paris, may bo named the'^'* Martyrdom of St Apnes,” of 
-Tintoretto, at the church of La Madonna dtlV Orto; the 
Mnrtirr," of Titian, at the chuiaih of Sta. John and Paul, which, 
while at thfe Louvre, was successfully restored ; the '^'Martyrdoin of 
St, ZaufinI," at the Jesuits, by the same master; the '‘Viryin and 
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Chilli arulfmr Sfnnis,” by Bellini, at tli.(HVurcU of San Zaccariji, 
of wliicU jiicture there arc three other copies by the same artist in 
the churches of Vctiico ; and the “Marfynloni of SL Bartholomew '^ 

■ by Ribera (Espagnoletto), the only picture of the Spanish school in the 
Acacloiiiy. It has affeady been ingntioned, that the only'picturo of 
the Frdnch school at the Academy—“ The Magdalen at tKe feet 

of Christ," by Lebrun, was sent from Paris in 1^15, as a substitute 

• ♦ 

for several Venetian pictures too oTd to bear yonioval. “ The 
Sugper at Levi's house," by Veronest*. al-o crossed the mountains, 
as a jxiudant to his “ it/u/v/ayc’ at still at the Louvre. At 

one time more tifan a,scoro of chefs d'iciiore of this artist were at 
Paris ; but she lost half of Jiiem at the time of the general ivsfora-^ 
tion. The celebrated “ Christ,’' of Bellini, prc.senied by that 
lna^ter to Louis XL on his visit to Veiiiei/, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, is, however, still relaine^l. ft is said,tlist?^ap*- 
leon oflercd 20,0f>0 francs in vain for the "Anostif of T'itian, in the 
Manfriiii Gallery. Jiie picture of a Berger, in*the same gallery, 
the only painting of Murillo at Venice, alsi) arrested his attention, 
as Well as a portrait of a lady, by Veronese, which was thought to 
bear a wonderful rcsombliWico to MaJ.uue Elizabeth, sister of the 
ilitfortunate I.ouis XVL The “ Jiaiv. of Europ<i," by Paul Vero¬ 
nese, at tho Due'll J’alace, and thc“P(Vy/« Enthroned," oi the 
Academy, by tho same master, were also taken to I|firis, as well !is 
i\\oFaUhl' of Titian, in the Ducat I’alaeo, and “ 7'hc Descent 
from the Cross,’’ by the same* master, wliiiih is yet at the Louvre 
—Venice retaining two conies* of tho same ])icture—one at tlih. 
Manfrini Palace, and one at that of Valmarana. 

■But Venice did not sufter alone. An armistice was granted to 
the Duke of Parma only upon payment of half a miiyon of dollars, 
largo supplies for the army, and twenty pictures. To retain the 
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“ Comtnunion of StPjeMne,” tlio Puke offered the coiKjueror 
$ 200 , 060 , but it was refused. To the Puke of Modena an aruii»ti(« 
was granted only upon contribution of two millions of dollars, 
twenty pictures, and lai'go supplies of provisions and horses. 
Milan contributed four millions .of dollars and twenty pictures from 
the Ambrosian (iailery; while from the Pope was demanded, as the 
price of an armistice, four millions of dollars, one hundred objects of 
art, six hundr«d„ manuscripts’, and a costly cabinet of medals : but 
the envoy of l''rance had bieii assassinated at Rome without iitohe- 
iiient. Tlio treasures and la.liques of the church of A'ulre Bame tie 
Lorf.Uo were also taken; as well as most of tjje beSt paintings of tlio 
churches of Polugna, and the jewels which adorned the shrines; 
and Paris yet possesses the celebrated b.as reliefs by Riccio of 
I’adua, taken from a church at Verona—a city wliich camtributed 
fiearlj millions of dollars. At Leghorn, English goods, valued 

at nearly three iqillious of dollars, were seized in rcjuisal for the 
spoliation of Eron'fh eommerec by England on the higlv seas. But 
th'm latter spoliation was deemed only “ the fortune of war;” and 
the money and nn re’', iudise, horses and tu-ovisions, legitimate prizes. 
Thu ravishment of the w.^rks of art seoans alone inexplicable—albeit, 
they were but the Inxuric's of an ojuilent aristocracy^ while the 
former were the necessaries of an imjioverislii'd j)eo]de !'* 

The secretystijuilation with Venice exacting Mdnu.scripts, was ful¬ 
filled from the dejiot of Government Archives in the convent adjoin¬ 
ing the (.'luirch of the Fiavi; and this article hcis been instrumental 
of more benclit to the world tlwii.all the others put together. 
Whatever the value attached to these archives, they embrace, ]>or- 

• EhrIlhJi ■n dtont bavo boon particularly .severe on Napoleon's sjioliatlon of Italy’. Yet 
It would c«iinp,.re favorably, porbaps, with Lord spoliation of the ParlUonon, so 

bitterly aatiriiod by ByroiVn « Curse of Minerva.” The British Pariiament voted £^5,000 
(hr theao AlUojduu marbles thus malkin|{ the deed ita own. 
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h.ip>, Uio large'll lu.iss of written p.iper and ^>arelinient of an bis- • 
torieal eharaotcr in tbo world. 'PIki-u are not less tban 8,GO t,Y09 
iniiniis(,ri|it volumes, arranged in 380 alcove.s and cabinets. About 
350 years ago, a portion of the Arcliivi-s of the Council of Ten was 
consumed by lire. There rein.ainc.!, liowcver, copies of all the do- 
crocs of this roiiiarkable. Iribiin.il; ami aliliongh the Tcii were loCs 
given to writing tlian to aeting, still, in a perioef of nearly lire hun¬ 
dred yi'urs, it heavy mass of rccords*\vould be, .apt* to iiceumnlatc. 
Thore rciniiined, .also, llnit .alroeious it»dc—“the onl) code a IcgLs- 
hitive body hits e^ei■ dared to erect on tire .avowed hiisi.s of jua-fidy 
.and assassination,”* vnrillen ty the Iiiipiisitors thein.-.elves, .and pre¬ 
served in a casliot, of whiel.’e.ai h one, b}’ tnrnSj Kejit the key. I'ut 
for the conrpicst of Venice by tlm French, this extraordinarv docu- 
ni'.iit V. ■■aui, in ;dl jirobaiiility, never h.ave lieiai laid before llio 
World. 'I'lio archives lr:m.sporteJ to Itirfs, iis iiccordaije.i.w* h t>to 
fifth of the sieret iuiieles, fnrnbheil t'oiint Dariva Vcnibor of the 
Aiuidijii’lc Fraiifai^c, with in.aliai.al.^ for liis jli,story of N'enico.f' 
which .atlurds the only accotint of Lhi.s ancient and inyslerious govtan- 
inonl and city at all rcliahln or complete; while, oven this i.s dis¬ 
figured by prejudice. Tloima-ion of \'enlee w.as like tlie breaking 
open of,the massive vvalks o^' a dungeon, and j>erinilting the .'uidighf, 
for iiges leyeluded, to jiour in. Had siie never been entered by a 
foe—a foe, hovve.vcr friendly tj^o guise—her secret* bistory vvapiid 
ever have remained as secret its it had, digiiig her my.sterioas isola¬ 
tion of fnirteen hundred ye.irs^ it would never hiive. heen dragged 
out to the light and to th'» f^f-cr.ation of mankind ; but, like her 
.and In r jm'o»if'i--hor ;nV.v and her f/.c/.v—have veiled ius 

• In Hcrct c'trrvspor.dvnvc cf a VcitctliHi [jnMthfH'l Ir/AUrc^l •!* 

at is luiifj'l recorti'xl this;—“i’tiy to Sicruor A. tJio >um of f*.-r Ijttvirvfj 

XlWc«l tln3 S'jj'uor 8., who sjjtikt* ill of tho Itoimhlic of Vcnico.” 

t ilistoiroflo Vunise, S touics, 1S21--rcccatly puhlbhctl 
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horrors in Citnmorinn'^hades. Mnny of tlio (larker eviJoncos of tha 
despotism of the Dec invii i arc sai<l to have dis.ipp^S^'hd on tlic ap¬ 
proach of the French. Ilobhonac!, in his noica to the fourtli Canto 
of Childo Harold, .says th.at tlic Voncti.ans hastily hloched tip the 
deeper of the dungeons of the, Oneal Paliicc, and adds—“if yon arc 
in want of consolation for the extinction of patrician power, pcrhajis 
you may find it th«NO.” 'I’liese dungeons are, indftial, dreadful; but 
tbo idea of tbetn, usually enti;rt.ained, derivi d from tbese notes, as 
well .as that of the pioirthi or-Zaidt, dcrive<l from “ Cooper’s liravo,” 
is, as before stated,* f.tr from correct. One inmate only of tlic.su 
, dungeons is said to b.ave been foiin<l tln'i’C bv^bc Fri'iieli. Ihe bad 
been oonfuied fur si.xli'.'u years ; :inii, mi coming «.uddeni_> into the 
’broad smiHght <if the Piazza, was struek blind, and shortIv died. 

Among the few tuTesIs made hy the h'l'eiicli on entering Veaiee, 
was ill,it of .the Count d’Palrtiigue.i, an cmiesnry and agent of the 
Count of Lille, and of the emigrants, who had .sought there an 
asylum. Na|)oleoh might have sent him to P.ivis to Iv shot; but bo 
did wiser; bo g.avo the, impoveri'hed and terrified fugitive iis.sistanee 

' C 

in money, assigned him Jlil.an .as Ifis prisou-bimiids, extracted from 
him all the secrets of Ibc. “ Prclender”i;and tin; emigration worth 
knowing, as well :es the whole history of I’icliegru’.s (reason, hefore 
undiscovered. .Important disclosures, moreover, word mtidc hy the 
j.apers found in the C’ount’s Subsoguently, he broke 

• bis parole, and fled to Switzerland, where he published a shameful 
libel against the man who had spared his life. 





CHAJ’IKU V. 

(•AMI'i) K()H.Mr(). 

IsTKI.UOEN’CE of tJift friiiinj'lis of *1 wiiin|i,'irtc, was roceivcd at 
Paris by the fri'aids'of ri V(jlu(i()ii wil.li unbounded joy, and 
by its fis.'s with il)-coiK:eali,'d ve.xalion—a voxalioii which was .sliortly 
luanifis-ti'd, l)y a motion of iih[niiy, on the ti^id of diiiio, bv Din\io- 
biid, ii, thy (Juaiicil of Fivi; lluiidicd, n -jicctiiiy eWents at Waiico. 

“ Humor,’■ said ho, “ ditbises every wlicro o\ir cour^nf.st.s* owr "w 
V<;iiotia!..s, and tlni astonlsliiijo; revolution wliivh^ias^’rowncd thom. 
Our troop.s are in their (lanital ; their navy is dolixrTed np to us; 
the most ancient Government in Kurope is a'*nihila(<;d; in tiio 
tvvinklin>r of an eye it aeain appears under <b'moerati(; forms ; and 
onr soldiers, bra\ iiio-tlio ifillow.s of the Adriatie, aro on their way 
to (liufu, to coinpleti^ tlie liew revolution ! Admit these eveiil.s as 
certain, and it follows, tliat the Directory has imide weir and peace, 
and in certain rc.spects, a trea*}' of alliance, with *V'eaice, and all 
without your concuVrence.” j ' . 

'I’liis, certainly', wjis plausible—porlnips true. 'liie JnVtorian of 
France* has well said—“'Dm conduct of lionapirto in regard to, 
. Venice was bold;” but, be adds—“it had, m;verthcbv,s, not ox- 

* T'lu.r'*. on wliym, os ftutlu-ijty. coiluJctl Avil ij AllO'ni. I’otU, an^ tU«j hutbof jih» 
relied in all lliis parmtlv© of the fftH of Vcoicu 
10 * 
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ceeded tlie limits of l^w.” His manifoto of May 3d, was based on 
the necessity of “ re])el!Sig hostilities already l)egunthen followed 
surrender before war had actually commenced, succeeded at once 
by a treaty. .Thus, Venice had been erased from the list of Buro- 
pean powers, without a single consultation between the French 
General, the Directory, and iho Council. 'J’he treaty forwarded by 
Junot to l*aris, with the Austrian trophies, for ratification', was, 
therefore, almost the bulletin rnnouncing the events. 

But the motion of Dumolard failed of its object. It Wiis one 
of .the earliest .and boldest of the movements of tbe ClicLyans, in 
that conspiracy to overtbrow the French Republic. and restore the 
Bourbons, wbieli was ernsbed by tln^, prompt measures of the 
DirecUrry, on the memorable' ISth Fructidor, September O.lh, 
1707. 

The interest felt by Napoleon in tins event, and in those immedi- 

<1 J >- 

ately preceding, was, of course, groat. To leave Italy, in order 
personally to partifipatc, however, was, of.eouj-sc, imf)ossiblo. He, 
therefore, soul Augeroau; and, substsjncntly, llernadotte and his 
aiile-de-camp faitelli'tte. The hero of laidi and Itivoli, had been, 
indeed, severely assailed iy the .Society of Olichy. In journals, and 
in jiamplilets, in the Council and in public meetings, they proclaim¬ 
ed, that Venice was the victim of his perfidy and private malice, 
and that the iissassinations, so loudly coluplained of and so sig¬ 
nally avenged,'had been foresecu aTid contrived at his owu Head- 
Quarlcrs ! Bunaiiarto re]ilied in furjpus lettere’to the Directory ;— 
“We have been assasSiu.atod by traitors,” he wrote: “more than. 
. four hundred ijjeu have perished, pierced by.ixmumer.able blows 
with sncli diiggeis as the one. I now send for ins])oction, yet tlie 
chief magistrates of the Republic would m.ako it a crime to have it 
for a momcnt'believed 1 I repeat, citizen Directors,,the rc<iucst I 
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li.uo for niy ,Jl.>iiiissal. I wi4i to llvc^iu poaco, if the ilag- 
' gers of Clicliy will jn-rmii nu‘.”* 

Hut lu'itlu!!' Napoleon’s wrath nor his la'peated request for a .dis- 
missal—of wliich, in all jaobabilit)', ho never even dreamed—dimiu' 
islied his wonderful activily. It.was now, tliat, C.)r the (Irst tiino- in 
his life, ho visited Vbaiiee,; and, lil;e t;\ery ono elsi', ho was wonder- 
slriiok at its strange magnifieeiii^e. Jhi was shortly jidno<l by 
Jose]ihin(‘, »'ho had aceoni]ianie> ,lg!iot on his I'eturn from raris. 
“Come,” hir wrote to In r—“ eoiiio jind enjoy the cnihnsiasm of 
whieh 1 am the obj.:c t. Come and parlake of the good fortune of 

a Frenchman, win) is the tirsi, since l’e[)in, to raise his Hag on tha 

• * 

mounments of the lii'st of J;. puMics.” The young conqueror was 
too idoilest by lialfi Lillie IVpin never raised hi.t llag on tho 
'■ moie. mats’’of Venice; and, in very-sooih, she could have Iiad 
but few monuments, if any at all, in the^year of grai;e yot^lbr him 
to raise it on ! Hut Na[)oleun was more versed iiiTiictfcs than iu. 
c.bronbdes. .losiqiliine I'-lb us, however, in he» “ iSceret Memoirs,” 
that she hastened to o’oev the summons, and “ from I’adua cafltte to 
W'.nice by the canal of '.be Ih'cnta, which coimfiunicatcs with UlO 
lagoons, a kiinl of ponds^ or lakes, separated from each other by 
sand-bjAkw, fonning pretty islands.” .Io3e[ibine’s topographical 
kliowfedge find gia]ducal skill seem quite on .a' par with her 
husband’s knowledge of history. The beauty', the variety, tho 
picturesque views, the delicious gardens along Ibe banks of the 
Jdrenta,” jlie continues,cnfliauted me. In this country, nature 
cverywlicro presents a perpetual sjiring. The most magnifiociit' 

* Voi'ol. on y IIm^ ciJhijUi!* s of *Ii.: (!!i -!iy fp li-m hi uii unoiiymoflil dtcnlart 

tliroughoMi Uie aimy.. In nn ;*'ltlre.'^s wUivh hr .'.c-ntby Auj'ertAi.i W Pm is, ia tho . 
iiaiiu: rf iho Army of lluly, upciir lVi<-s.‘ ‘•.iu.itilicjifit. vi.r.i-j:—’'Trombl#*, <.>, cn; i'}iuljr.> ^ 
l''rora the A-ligf ami llie Ivl-im to ’hx' is hut a *tei>l Treiiihk^” 
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palaces attest the wealth and luxury of their owpers; the fealliered 
inhabitants of this promhed land, with their harmonious concerts, 

: welcome the slr.aii^er, who comes to hreathe tl)fi rich iieifumes, ex¬ 
haled froii) vast lields, alinosL wilhotit e.uUivalioii; for, along the 
' road leading from I’adua to Venice, the .air is really embalmed. 
During at! my IrivcIs in Italy, I Ibtiiid no region more delightful.” 
Of Venice she says :—“ Hero stands that tmiguo city, the strongest 
unfortified town hiiown, irnponeUalde without any <]efence, and 
which has given the law to so many of Uk! vaiKjuished, without 
having ever yet fallen into Uie h.arids of a victor. My hiishand was 
now its conqueror, and t hasteiii d to pre.sent him with the laurel, 
the symbol of his new glory. My presence .seemed (piite pleasing to 
the. peo]i!e of Venice. Tlioso grave, ilhistrious Senators, whoso 
fathens, if wo are to helievo,an ancient tradition, di'.'iended in Iho 
direct lino from the Adriatic Sea, (!) dailv came and gave hrillianev 
to my coiirl.'''ilore, as at Milan, fete sneceoded fete, and the tlnin- 
ders of Mars d'.d nbjf prevent tin; opening of the temples of Moinns. 
All the anlhoritics of the (lispadane ainl Transpad,-me He|iul'hes 
. lia,slcned to Venice, to ot:,ain a t.iol; at the hVeiieh Washington.'(') 
1 spoke, Italian pjiBsat'lv -eeoogh, at least, l.o he; ;d>l(i to I'eplv to 
the compliments- made me, and .seinelim. s to ih.- vert v,<'aii.'.on'.c 
speeches with which they honored th.’ lii .1 Cilui/i idh' of the l''it;n( h 
lu ptiblic—for thus they called pje. I was in the mitlst of everv 
kinihof diversiofi, and for some Uraeji.th() Carm'val* fiirui.shed new 
varieti&s' for our A'euotian belles. I ^did iny best to prolong tbo 
illusion.” * , ' , 

Tho presence of Josephine, had, no doubt, a marked infliienco on- 
Venetian society. The ladies fashioned their dres.ses upon hers, 
and abandoned the eenduk for the cashinoro. They also adojitotl 

*Ttrf8 "Ciirniv'il" must ha\v tsicn at a sul)sequcut visit; fur it was now summer 
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the Frciicli rliiiiii tti' in visiling atul oiitortuiiiing. “ Prior to Uk! in- 
V;i.siiji)," s;ns a uriu-r of the lime,‘‘a riimiA-party fnniRlKd t^ossip 
for li.e «holt! town. In the l.moesi iialaia;- there were, haolls’ a 
pair of chiimieys : in private tlvvelliiies raiely hut one, anti that 
only for the kitchen, and seltiom lli'atcvl hy a (ire. Pul tint Vone- 
tian.s are adopting French haliitr, and oni])loy ofioks. They do evi-rv- 
tliing, however, contrariwise, from iRlier nations* They enter tlieir 
gondolas hackward-s ; men wear iTieii* hats in (he pest eemipimv; 
the idace of luinor is on tie' left haml few <jf the houses are o|m:h 
to visitors; (hey sei' each other only at jilaces of refreshment -for 
a bench costs les.s (hatma 'ii]ip< r.’’ 

Nearly sixty years have elpioe,! rii.ce these comments were, m.adn; 

* 

yet they an; hardly le.ss trite of X'enice in IH.'iti, than of VeidcC in 
i'i'Ji. 

Xajjoleoii’s elfiiis to organize more, persiaiient tloverniip ifts f.jf 

the. t'iivaiid Slate.s of V'enice, wa rc alteinled with no little dilh- 

r ' V • 

cttliy, for tl«* vvaiit of men vvlmm lie (h emeiP stiilahhi for the 
Rorv'ce. [le se-ins to have f it the same coti<em|it fn- the Veiie- 
l.iau.s as that Mihseiiiieiilly expre.ssi.d in stn h hilli rt(*rms hy Hyron —• 
“ <.hxv] (iod’!" lie exi laimet^ ; - '• Ilow searce tire men I There are. 
in Italy eighteen millions, a^id with difficulty do I fiinl two-.1 ran¬ 

d'!o and Mdlzir’ liandoh) was a lawyer of Venice, and Mvdzi a 
lawyi r of Milan.^ Each vv.as place.d at lie; head of^.affairs in his 
re.-pectivo city'. This task coinjdcted, the young coti.jiieTor retired 
with JoBCphino to the beaulifu/palace of Mvmtele llo ; atid fvr a 
fewinonthR enjoyed some rch'txaiion front hts .ardnoiii and ince;>s;iiit 
toils. 

The villa of*Montebello, or, inonv properly, of Moriibt-llo, one, of 
tl»c mopt lovi'Iy in lUijy, L situattMl nbt>ut n fifjin Miiiui, 

* Mdzi (VErli w as a aoblo Milanebe of Spanj.si ( ivlraplion, 1'> Pniftfoi, tho «kfeiiUvr 

fiaragosfai. He was frioner of tho C<niftitatioQ of the CUalr'jn'> • 
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on the roulo'to Oie'jf/iiko of Coi.noT Us silo is an eniincnco alx)ui 
a mile fiom the high road on the lift, commanding an extensive 
view of the green plains of Lombardy. It formerly belonged, to 
the Ciivelli family, and \v;us celebrated for its gardens and its 
'e.volic.s: bat it is more celebrated now as the scene of tho.se 
jniporUint ncgolialions, which, amid gayety and pleasure, pre¬ 
ceded tlio treaty, of Leobin, and for the most splendid Court 
which Northern Italy has'over kiioAn. Ilcro were as.setnliled 
Ambassadors from llio Emperor, from the l*ope, from Parma, 
Ceiioa, Venice, I’ieilmont, .Naples, and Switzerland ; bore the 
graceful Josei>bine—^slill a bride', tbough luOre than a twelvemonth 

wed—reeeived llio homage, duo to tl o glory of her youthful bus- 

. ♦ 

band ; and—far more dear to her—the adoi ing liomago of that hus¬ 
band liimself. Here Pauline exhibited iboso matchless fasclna- 
Clon.sj vhi(^!^^later, wertf to irradiate her brother’s imperial Court.; 
and hero w.'is,gathered all the rank, .aflhicnce, inllueneo and lovelinc.s,s 
of Italy, to swell llie cortege of admirers of the most illustrious hero 
of the age., surrounded by a st;ill’ of oflicir.s wortliy his renown. 
Balls, bunliiig parlii's, ('.ecursions to the Borroniean, Isle.s, to Liigo di 
Conio, to Lago Maggiore, and to tl^ie neighboring' villages and 
towns, all of wliioli vied in tb. ir hoiyigo with each, other, hailing 
him a.s “ the Saviour of Lombardy,” formed a recreation to the 
Slaverer task.s. of diplomacy. “ This,” s.ays Sir Walter Scott, “ wa.s, 
probably, Ibo happiest period of Nappleon’s life. . Ilpnor beyond 
that of a crowned head was his ovln, and the full felish of novelty, 
to a mind, which, but two or tbr»o years before, was pining in ob¬ 
scurity. I’owor was bis, and be bad not yet experienced its cares 
and risks : high liopos >vcre formed of him by all ai-ound, and ho 
had not yet dUappointed them. Ho was in the flower of his yotjtli, 
afld married to the woman of his Above all, he had the 
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glow of IIopi', wliicli w:is innivluiling liim oii/\xu to more cxalicil 
dominion ; and lie had not yot bocomo nwiro tliat possession brings 
satiety; and that all carllily desires and wishes lenniiniLe, w lieu 
fully attained, in ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.’ ” 

As for Josepliino, who was wtmt* to call theso days (lie happiest 
of her career. Not two yc.ai-s hefn-e, she had been a prisoner at 
I’.arw, awaiting tlie gnilloline; and Napoleon liaj been a soldier out 
of einjjloymejit—out of money—cflit •f credit—witlijiardly a friend 
in.the Win-ld ! Wliat a beiviidenng yliange for bo(h ! And bolli- 
seemed now to enjoy their Iriuinpli to tlie Ihll. .lu.si'phine, in her 
“ Secret Memoirs,” alre.idy ipiol.ed, can hardly lind langnage to ex¬ 
press her oxaltalion of I'eelii^r; “while l!onaparle,’‘. she says, “ was 
utterly iiilfi.rira/n!" “ I am ivsolvi'd,” he said to liei, “ (-o be iho 
go-.-it ii -jnlaior of the, desliiiiis of Europe, or tie', first eitizr-a ■•n the 
gl'.'U'. f feel myself capahlii of ovortnnjjng all, eyi'ii to tij^ X'-w 
World; and then, the universe will receue (he law iVcnn my 
hands * 

The doslinlfs of (ienoa. I'icdmoiit, Naples, the tlrisons, the Clsal- 
jiinc .lleiiuhltc, but, above all, those of VNiniia-, whidli hung upon t,l]i) 
treaty now being negotiated willi An.stria, engrossed tin; attention 
of Napoleon in the inlcrv|!s of gayety, at tlie .splendid (Jourt of 
Montebello. ■ The I’n liminaries of Lcoben, it will be romemberuil, 
were Signed at that village on the 18th of Ajnil. lly the articles 
of this convention, Flanders, Lombtirdy', and tin; fjonticr of tho 
Khine, were .ceded to Franco—.flio whole of tlio continental states 
of Venice, inclufling Illyria, Istjia, Friuli, and-Up))e‘r Italy, were 
scc\ir-'d to Aitslria—Uomagna, Ferrarti, inn I Uologiiii, t.ake.u frorn 
the I'o pe, were, with her Ionian Wes, .-ecnreJ to independent 
Venice; wliilo Mantua, Feschiera, Porto T.egtiano, Palma .N'liova, 
and Verona were, on the conclusion of a general jictice, to be re- 



stored to the Etnpcfor. I’wo Congresses were to be opened—one 
at Itcme—tho oilier ik r>,:ifetaiU; and peace was lo be concluded 
within tlmio inontlis, on jmin of nullity of the Preliininarjes. Aus¬ 
tria was,'*of course, anxious to withdraw Vhuiice as speedily as possi¬ 
ble from French inlluencc. Tfn; bocujiatiou of Venice "and the 
Ionian Isles by llonaparto was certainly in derogation of the Con- 
•x-ention of Leobenbat Austria herself occupied the Venetian pro¬ 
vinces of Isti'ia and Dalirialifi in anticipation of a final Settlement, 
and the oft’set xvas considere/l fair. • 

On the 2 lth of May tho exchange of ratitioatIona took place at 
'Montc'hello, when tlie jiowors of tlie jdenijiotcntiariesWere verified, 
and the work of negotiation began. Tbe conferences were, at first,' 
excessively teclioiis. Count Cobeiitzel, aware of the re-action going on 
at Paris, protraolod the negotiations on jiretonces the most frivolous; 
jjTitil nil hope of the restoration of the llourbons being ernshed by 
tho events of the 18tli I'ructidor, they began to proec.'cd more 
rapidly, though aill loo tardily to satisfy tho fiery spirit of Xa|io- 
loon. The Count, with three colleagues, repaired to I’lline, a 
town at the fclot efi' lie' iiienniains, sonu; sixty or seventy miles 
iiorth-cxist of Veniee ; and .\a].oleon, with two colleagues, rejiaircd 
from Monlelic tlo 1o (he lovely i ilia ofj, I’asseriaTU), a few miles dis¬ 
tant, the conferenees laMiig jilace allertialcly ;it the two places. 

<hio alter the other the artieles of a tnuity were settled; hut, on 
tho subject of Mantua, it \va* found impossible to iigree. Austria 
demanded it ;is tho bulwaik of (Vamany, while Napoleon iftsisteJ 
on retaining a place which h.ad co%t him so much, as the frontier of 
the Cisalpine Republic. ■ In tins omcrgency was it, that ho seenis, 
for the first time, to have Solved to sacrifice Voni.oe, in order to 
secure, a peace Mhieh tlio lapse of every d.ay rendered more import¬ 
ant. Ilis Wits this;—Venice to Austria—Maulua and 
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|tbo Adigo to the ri.s;il[)ine Republic—iho'^lwiie, Majoucc, and 
the Ionian Isles to Fiaiieo ; and this nhir^ulmi he coiiiinmnealAsl 
both to Count Cobentzol and to the Ibieetuiy. As for the hilt(>r, 
it had in June acceded to any disfioaiiion of\'enice deemed e\])e- 
dient; but now, nothing less than the einaneipatioii of all Italy 
would answer! Venice was, possilily, again busy with lua-bribes; 

and Harras, under date of September 8lh, wfote to Il.inaparti-: 

• • 

“Let Mantua fiill to the Cisalpine ilepnblie, bnl.,\ii'ni(a; (oe! go to 
the Emperor.” .Napoleon, on (he I^th, |•eplie<l —“ If it i.s your' 
vltininiunt, not to eedi; N'eiiice, I miieh fear peace will be impr.aeli- 
cable. Vet N Liiiei; is.ihe, city <.if Ital\' most worUiy of freedom.'’ 
The, Itirei'.tury lejrlied will? its •“Auslii.i ha.s l.iiig 

de.sii'ed to swallow Up Italy, .and to ;iei[nire maritime pow. r. It is 
(lie iii'ei.si of Era nee to pr.\i;ri! bulb ib'si de-.iaiis. It is i-\i.lej(i, 
llial if the Em]ier..ii' ae.|nires Venice, wiilPii.s l. rritoi ip^. i)rn»-^': ioi*. 
ho will .si.aire an entrance into the whole of, l.oydianly. We 
should b(; treating as if we had been eoiapi' r. d,*aalej.endent .if tint 
disgrace of abamloningV enice, whi.'h you describe, as ‘worthy to 
be free.’ What would posterity say of us, if w.j surrendered that 
great citj', with its naval, arsenal.s, to the Eim)>evor 1 Hetkr, .a 
hmulrud time.s, ret-ture hr ijm Lombttrdy than jaiy such a jiriee for 
it, 'The wh'olo question comes to tliis : Shall we give up llaly to 
tin; Austrians ? The Frer.vth Cpvernmeht neilhi r eaa nor wilJ_^do 
so: it would, in preference, (-ncynnter all th.j h.a/..ari!s of war.” -Tho 
same disjeiieh h’hich boro fhe.fe unwelcome in.sti ii'lioiis, informed 
Jronapartc that, on the renuiftption of hosl.ilitic-.s, commissioners 
would .'■eiit to relieve him of his diplomatle ■ an s, tliiis all’orrhng 
him all hi» time to attend c.xelusively to hi.-, uiilitary duties. 
Enraged at these re.striction.s, tho fiery Corsican at (*ncu replied— 
September 25tli— “I beseecb.you, citizen, to appoint a succos.sor to 
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me, arid accept luy '.'fcij'natioii. l^o power on earth shall raalte iik 
continue to serve a oJvermiient which has given me such u scan¬ 
dalous proof of its ingralitud;.’’ • The prompt reply of the Directory, 
under date of the ’20lh, was utter inhibition of the cession of 
Venice! What was to ho doiie now? Any-man but Napoleon 
would have been at a loss—would have hesitated—might have 
despaired. ' ' . 

It will ho rememhored,' that, by the IVelimitmr'los of Lcoben, 
three months only had Ik"*!! accorded for negotiations for peace. 
This period had expired, but the truce had been renewed. Still, 
]’ona]>arte was anxious for a speedy eoneliision, and h.ad resolved 
that such sliould bo had by the ol»ming of October at farthest. 
Then, in event of renewal of hostilities, he would at once cross the 
4 I 1 .S, 1 •efore the snow had bloeked the passes, and ihuiuler at tho 
gales"-;'f Vienna; while,cif the rupture were delayed until after the 
winter InnJ set in, tin; Austrians, who could (Icxccitd at' all seasons, 
would meet him i'll Italy, and he might he in danger. Tfis own 
reiiifoieenients amounted to only 1 .'5, 000 'men, while Austria h.id 
thirty l•egiments'and two hundred pieces of artillery on tho Isonzo. 
She had, also, ordered a /< cic ca wa.ttii: in Hungary; and 18,00t) 
Jliingai'ian horse had, for three iiionthsi it is said, •• been in training 
on tile banks of the Danuhe.” Her preparations of all kinds had 
been imineiisi;. True, Najioleoii had not boon idle, but his position 
may be gallierod from a dispatch of that date to tho Directory, in 
which ho says, that his foe had on Iho frontiers of Carinthia 90,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse, besidofi 18,000 ITungariau voluntcei-s; 
while he had onl\' 18,000 infantry and- 4,000 eav.alry; and thatj if 
Austria should assume the’ offensive, everything would heenmo 
doubtful. There were, in reality, in Italy 80,000 TrcncK troops; 
but, of these, Bonaparte estimates^ not more than fifty or sixty 
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^ thousand in the Hold, llcsidcs, lio iirgoiJ^that thti war, onco 
national, when tho the was oti tho French nontier, was now foreign 
—a war of govermnents, and that, in tlie end, dcf'al was incvil.ihlo. 
He urged, also, that it was indispensaldo for J'' ranee ti.) destroy llio 
British monarohy. Tho “prosenf inoaient,’’lie writes to Iho l>i- 
rcctory, October 18t]i, “oH'ci's to our liands a noble (’iiterjirise. I,et 
•us concentrate .all our activity on I lie marine, ai«l destroy Fngland; 
Biat done, Efiropo is at our feet.” N'apolcon’s desiri' to aci|uirii tho 
port and naval resources of W nice, i» atlrilmted to his auvictv to 
assail Great Britain in tho. East. Even then he, eoufenijilated'Iho 
oxpi'dition to Egypt; ,and in a disjialch of a month pnoioiH, Sep¬ 
tember 13th, he dwells iipo« lliis idea, and asks, also, “ Why do wo 
not lay hold of Malta;’’ Aic'ain, in his jiroelamalion of September 
1 lith, to the seamen of .\dmir.al Erne).-!’Mpiadreii. tlien at \'eiiiee, 
he says,—“ Without you,-we could no> earry liei ^doi;ii<'of 
Froiich name bevoiul a small coiner of Em"|‘e ; with yon we will 
traverse tho seas and bear the sltindard of tin? Ilepublie into Uio 
most remote conn tries.” 

At St. Helena, N'ajioleon revealed ih" valin/lie altaehed to 
Vfeiiico in eonu'-etion will) that favorite scIi'Siie, the c impie't of 
Egypt. He ;iho higtdy' jripreeialed the eapaeiiiis of ilii- city of 
^'elliee as the .site for ait oniporiiim—whataver his a|>[)rei'iaii'm of 
ius people. “Veniee,’’ he sa\s^“is better .'itnaliMhfir eoiimiereo 
than any other port of ftaly. 'I'lio merehandise of Goiistantinople 
and the Levant arrivas tlia.re by llie shortest routa, ero ■'ing the 
Adriatic; and thence it sprite]* it-elf over tipper Italy, a- high as 
Turin, by file I’o; over Germany, as liigli as I’ol inzo,Jiy tho 
Adige ; and theiici* by tho p:i-ifs of the to l.'hii, to Aiig.burg, 
to Munich, to Nurenihurg. Venice is the sea-poi't ,pf the Upper 
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P^bo, of tbo ro,*'(5S^tbe AJige; and nature destined her to bJ 
the storehouse of the Levant, of Italy, of Southern Germany.” 

Siich were some of the reasons which urged Napoleon to present 
an •tthifiutl nn. which he hoped would be accepted, though there 
Vere many other reasons of a private character hardly less power¬ 
ful. Ife was weary of war—ho had, liho Macbeth, “won golden 
oj)iuii)ns (Vrjrn all 'sorts of ])pople,” and be wished to wear thenf 
awhile “ in tlieir niiwest gloss.” IIo longed fo' peace and tho 
society of his adoi’od Jo.scphine. ^ lie had hccui married ir-'ro ihaii 
two years, it is t.riu>; but ho was still a lover, and, judgii'y iroin his 
loiters, a loier of the. most ardent dcscrijition. A tn." e.-imj aicu 
could add hut liltlu to the glory of‘the past, and nnglit detrr,. i, 
much. 1 l was too late to reaeli Vienna belin-e Aiig' li with the 
army of ihellhini'; while, all the toils; and all (lie jierii '- of ii,c 
nampMgn ijijjild fail on the, army of Italy. Besides, la-, was .m.vious 
lobe at I’aiys at this critical perioib--“ Paris, the, centre whimco 
sprang ail honors*’ and aii jiower, ’ and wiiore, already’ a warrior, lie 
could appear with tlie -loubie wreatli of hero and diplomat upim 
his brow. . 

Regardless, therefore, of the e.vjircss and reiterated injnnetion.s of 
the Iiireciory to “ sjiare Venice,’’ids in|iul was nnidc up. Above 
till other eoiisiderations, he knew iliat the terms of this treaty were 
“ oi.oritui.s” for-France. A .sliglit eyent served to accelitrato his reso¬ 
lution'—as it were, to preeijntate lii^ purpose. On tho mori-b'ig of 
the tSth of October, on rising, bo looked from bis window avyay 
toward Iho Al|)s. Their peaks w’jfO'white with snow! Winter 
wa-s, in^-ed, at hand ! IIo shut himself uf) in his caVmet, and mar- 
Ehalled hi.s forc<;s, ai.id p.assed them in review. lie Inid^pn paper 
80,800 inou--of these' 00,000 in the fieldf-tof ^these 26,000 di.s-, 
ablod, and no hope of reinforcements, from tbo Ehine, before it 
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would bo too late to cross the Alps; 00 French against 

[ 100,000 ^Austrians! “It is all over, Bomaonne,” ho said to his 
secretary.. “I shall sign the treaty. Venice shall pay the costs of 
the war, and guarantee the boundary of the Rhine. The Directory 
and the lawyers may say what they plea.se.” 

The ne.vt ci'iiferenee was la id on the 10th, at Udine. Napoleon 
resolved it should be the last. Both sides cli,*!;lared readiness to 
dissolve the Ut)i!-iess. Count’Cobciilwl recapitulated till his former 
argtliiicnk; Russia war the all)'of Aitstria—the lie,y.s of Mantua, 
were iiidispi-i.'sahli; to ;iie Em[>evor in e.xchango for tlie hoys of May- 
eiioe, i Bonaparte »'..'it indignant, but silent. 

.Rising as the Count coneltided, he, said, “ Tliis, then, is your last 
re;-t,!'.-,? a wo-nid liavo war? A\\'l, you shfdl have it!” Then, 
.s j.nng !.'ni tht! .-iidrljoaid a porci-lai]! \ase ol'great V.alue, presented 
tf'C Cn.int by the great C.itb.irine, be ifflded, dasbi'ig i>-.1)lo « 
ti.ou- '.nd fragiiiciiLs at bis feet'—“ Thus - tiiiH, wi^iin ibree months, 
wilt 1 . dash your iiioicucliy 1” J * 

Before the .Xu-trl.ei n.goUatois; could recoVi’r from their astoilish- 
inent, Bon.'ipaite had left the room, and u a.s ciiU'fing his cari-i.-ige. 
d'ho Marcjui.s do tiallo followed, and strove to deUiiti hini - -“ liow- 
ing most profoundly and iniso jiitoous an attitude,” says l.he Em- 
]K ror at St. Helena, “ that, despite my aj)p;ue!it ange.i-, 1. could 
hardly re-strain a laugh.” yin oflicc-r was at oiiee sent £0 notify the 
Atchdnkc Charlea, that ho.siilities would re-commence in twenty- 
four hours. Tlie Count'alarmed, immediately sept tlm id I i. unit imi 
Sfghed to Vasseriano; and, an the following day, the treaty w;is 
executed at that villa. It bore date, however, ai Cainjio Fonnio, a 
small hamlet midw'iiy between the two armies, wl.icli could oli'er no 
aecorauiddations for an interview to “ the high conl.rac'jiig partii .s 
' but it gave a name'to a famotis treaty, and received in return a 
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tHamc fi'om tbat trdaf^ itself, wliich }t could have gained from 
. nothing biwdc. 

It has bei^n said bj' one whose opinion is atilKority,* that never, 
duimg her wliolo oxistoiife as a nation,had Fiance made so glorious 
fl jrcace as that concluded by the ii).st licaty belvveen the Emperor 
and the llejmhlic. 15y it she arquiud—fust, her natiual boun¬ 
dary, the Rhinesecond, the cilj of Ma^cncc, the bulwaik of the 
Kinptie; thiid, the city of Mantua, ific bulwaik of Ocintiimy on the 
south; foulth, the lino of the Adige; and fifth, the Jonian Isles. 
•In letuin she gnaiantoed to Austiin, Venice and all hei contjnonUl 
possessions on both sides of the Adiiatic, ineluding the towns of 

Veiona, Peschieia and Poito Legnafto; while Lombard}, with 
* 

sesoial of the Duehic's and sesei il of the Papal fjogations, constitu- 
teil the (‘is.iljiini' J{( jiulilie. h'or Austiia, also, a defeat'd power, rtie 
bugit.. wa--not b.ad. Sue lOsigticd ilistant Loinb.iul} and Plan 
dels, with till e and i li df millions of pto]>le, and leceisod Vei.ici 
with all her (oiitiuentil jiosscsdons, enlbiaung two seapoits, with 
an eijual number of people, oipially liih and ovteiisivc, and aboso 
all, immodi.itily .idjoaiiiig her heieJitary Statos.f 

Among the nuiin lous sieiel articles i^f this tieaty, was one in¬ 
sisted on b} Napoleon and leluetantly [gianted by CoWrit/el, by 
which the illnstiions Lafayette, with hi? eolleagucs, Latour-Mau 
bourg, and T5iiieau-de-Piisy, patriot of the second, or Republican 
"emigration, who, for fisc years, bajJ been pcifidiuusly incaicurated 
in the horiid dungeons of Olmutz—wore ket at liberty. A con¬ 
gress at Rastadt, for definitive settlement of tlift conditions of ihT 
frc.aty, was, also, stipulated: also, tbat Austrian troops should not 
enter Palma Nuos^i, until Ftench troops had entered Mayi^co. 

Anxious re^sputing the latifieatiou by the Ltpetory of a treaty 
•fl'ieps I^Alfevo 
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concluded in express contraveution of its ins'dfuctions, Nap()leon sent 
Berthicr and Mongo to cany it to the capital. It was received by 
all 4^aris with unbounded joy, and was, of course, ratified. On 
the same day, the hero of Italy was appointed “ Oouunaitder-iu- 
Chief of the Army of England !” . , 

Napoleon now jn'eparcd to leave Italy—the scone of hk ^jlory 
for two years. lie loft an army of occupation *of thirty thousand 
men, mrder lV;rlliier, in Tjombar.dy, and made his last aj)))ointnients 
to office 111^,110 Cisalpine Itopublie. lb: &rdored the withdrawal of bis 
troops from Venice and her delivery to Austria. Ibi provided .an 
asylum in Lombardythe liepublicans of tho fallen power, lie 
ordered a funeral service forlloclie, just dead, and hiisU'ucd the com- 
pleliou of (ho, moriument to Virgil at Mantua. Then taking a 
touching farewell of bis army, and issuing an appro] aiato proclama- 
ti'.ni to the Italians, lie jtiwecded ra]>idly tfirongh Loi”'«rdj, I’icof- 

inont and Switzerland to Ita-stadt, to exchange mtifi'intions of the, 

» 

tre.aty and attend the Congress. This iouruey was one continuous 


triujujih—a royal {>rogross, though the young conqueror, moo4y 
and ab-stracted, seemed hardly, con.scious of Kii glory.* From 


♦ Before leaving Milan, Uiat cai>itai prcJ^ented Napoleon a medal etrmik in his honor, anrl 
docreod him Ibo title of lUdictts. • this, according ti> Jo^^ipliino, seemed to o)nfe him 
no more than all fhe rcht “ I'uMie ?bvor, public fever,” b« repeated contioually—“ tbou 
art ft.'-Jiglitasa zcjdijf—fls tnconstiint as (he seasons: thou wilt pa-ss away like them: and, 
wiKii the noitlr wind blows, thpu wilt censo^to be aecfu My dffOds, hl.#h>ry wHl tran'''vHi 
hut for myseJf, I may reap only oblivion.'’ This said, Uosafik into (ho mwt gloomy and 
jhekncltialy rcflecitiouB. Wherumlio trent, rcjo.'eihgs attoodoj blS'l'oolstt'ps: but Bona> 
parts WJJ8 hixuSelf ft stranger to the jajbhe inspired.—^or«f^ Memoirs of ike Empress 
Josephitie. ■ 

t'bls recftjts Napoleon's r^ly to wlien it was rcmarkctl at St Uelena, that tlio 

triumphs of hia Urs#lUMsii’ eamp^ja most. bsWftffotdfvl him exq\ii‘<lto bappineas:— 

ft -"Uot one moment of peace. Life waa opiy ims^aht strife and soliritude: atid 

• . <* 
the inevitable tattle of tbo sorrow inffehl aimlldlatf all momoryofibe victory of to- 




received before.* 


rtbe delivery Mayenc6,jeaviDg tWend- 
bfee Ccngi-ess to'hfe colleagues, he hasteued indpa- 

Ml 1 ^ ^ 

h he reached on. the night of. December 6tb, and 

0 a private house he hdd caused previously to be 
• » 

:ro(D diis, studied seclusion he rvas 80,qn to be with¬ 
in oration such, as French General had nevei 



“No woiils,” says Alison, “can jiaint tlio lioiTor ami cotislorna- 
fion, wliicli Uio ]ii'onmlo:ilioii <if tim 'I'rfaty of (!aiii]io Foiinio 
cxcind in W'liicv.” A iioMc laily poii-iiimd In'isclf. 'I'lio old Doi^o 
Maiiini fell si’iiselc.'S as lie was about (o ta' c lli<; oatli of all'-daiic*} 
til Austria -cvi'n as did l''ranc;M'o Fo>cari, three eentnries and a half 
before, will’ll he heard the r;reat. bell of St. ^lark annoniice the 
election of his siicci’ssor; and, like his dejiosed predecessor, Maiiim 
.-liortly died. The palriotie patrician I’esaro, who.yis a ./'/•eee«/t- 
hir«, and as an envoi’ to Najioh-on, and in the (hand and I’rivy 
tJouncils, we hale seen presijntincc, from the first, all tlin opposition 
in his power to foreign aeoressioii, lamld not endure the siolit of 
any standard on the masts of St. .Mark, .save that of the l.ion. 
lie Ix'caine, therefore, a voluntary exile, ami resided at London 
mitil his death—a period of eiirhteeii veal’s. In the ehnrch of tho 
Frari stands the {rorgi-ous mausoleum of his ancient family ; on tho 
banks of the lirenta its lovely villa; on the (iraiid Canal its im¬ 
mense, its ma.s.sive, its rnaamificent palace—one of the arehitediiral 
wonders of Venice,—ijf lialy - of Europe—of tho world. Ihit ho 
abandoned all—he abandoiiod his country, degraded and fallen, yet 
11 
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dearer than all—an^died an exile in a distant land, rather thani 
behold her in the stranger’s grasp. Ah, had Venice had but mor^ 
Pesaros! * 

When, on the ICth of May, 1707, Venice admitted French 
troops within her sea-girt liiuiLs, it was with the distinct understand¬ 
ing of an independent and democratic existence thereafter. AVhat 
then was the hyror and indignation of those who had been favor¬ 
able to that niosrt questionabfe surrender, to find thernselves yielded 
up to the darkest despotism*in Europe ? But, neither they nor the 
democrats of the continental towns, were alone in their profound 
emotion. Even the nobles and the populace, who had preferred 
Austria to France, revolted against th8 predominance of (iither over 
their ancient country. But it was now too late. Through their 
own insane and ])etty factions—througli their own timid policy and 
%lmos1^ju^^*ciaI blindnefs—through their own degrading pusillan- 

* The PalazzoPesafo wna construcUnl by Longhena, architect of the Stilute Church. 
After the sclf-exilo its horctlitary proprietor, it bocumo the i»roporty of tiio noble 
Cratlouigo family. In 1851, it again changed hands, and was in eotirse of repair. Soma 
ten or twelve ycars^uce, the Arincuiau monks of San Lazzaro liad iiero one of theix 
bchools for the Instruction of youths sent from the Ea.st for missionaries. It was called 
“ TUo Kaphacl Armenian School,’' from the name of its unmder, Alexander Kaphacl, of 
London—by birth an American, son of a rich mcrjlmnt. llo rcsi«led long at Venice, and 
beconio soattaobed totbo Armoniao monl.s of Sflti Lazzaro, that, in 1845, he gave the 
Convent £100,000. lie was a bachelor, a miser, a fo.x-huntcr, very eccentric in dress anti 
manner, and, at jiia death, in 1850, was member of Parliament for St Albans. IIo left 
£80(^000 in stocks, and £150,000 in estates.^ Leaving no wilt, his brother au<l sister, os 
beirs atiaw, received ids property. He had fekon offence at the Arinenhins on account of 
the manner of conducting his school, or lie would, probably, have given tliem more. Tho 
school ceased some years since. A similar yilss^onary school, or Propa(/a7iday exists at 
the convent on the Isle of San Lazzaro, In the xJ^une of Vonioe, and one, also, at Padua 
The entry of tho Anstrlans exiled, aUo, the celebrated TTgo Foscolo^tho dork, fierce, 
fimatlo, indry, bearded, poet, soldier, patriot Driven subsequently ftom Lombardy by 
the Preneb, lie fled to London, and poured out his bitterness on the invader of his coan> 
try in lettora and lectures. An article on Venice ftom his pen appeared in tho Edlnbui^h 
Keview, Joup, 1827. 
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imity—their country had been ]o.st—thoit* aficiciil and beautiful 
/caj)ital enslaved. Tlieir rinvard ajUiropriate—tlio contempt of 

foes, the haUi of friends, the rubber}' of trojihies, tlio. dismember¬ 
ment of territory, tlie c.\tinction ‘of liberties, the anniJiilation of 
nationali(y.* 

On the ISth day of January, 1798, the Frenuli troojis, by which 
for ciitht moii/,lis Venice, liad bceif owupied, evacuated tlic jilace, 
and tlio troojis of the Kmperor cntcreij. 'J'hcre was no resblance, 
no coiniuolion, no disturbance—all was i[uiet; and, the only inci¬ 
dent commi'inurative of the linal extinction of the most ancient 
government of the world was the one already mentioned—its 
last chief magistrate, nlmso tomb is yet shown in the splen¬ 
did eliureh of the Jesuits, dro|iped lifeless when about to lake 
the oath of allegiance to the stranger., “Thus,” sa}s Itolla, 
“ perished N'eiiice. Tn these days, when Venice shaM be, s|)oken 
of, the name, will signify Venice enslaved; but R time will come, 
and, perhaps, is not distant, when the nam3 of V'enice will mean 
ruins and sea-weed, covering the spot where once ro^i a magiiilicetit 
city, the marvel of the world.” And the British poet thus echoe.s 
the Italian hislori.an;—“It may be safely foretold, that this tmpro- 
fitable aversion (of the Venetians to the Austrians) will not have 
Ijoen corrected, before Venice shall have sunk into the slime of her 
own choked canals.” 

View these prophecies as wo may, how fallible do they not provo 
the predictions of human wi.sdom.^ Venice died not when entered 
by France, nor yet when entered by Austria: and still she lives; 
and she still will live ! 

To Villetard, the Secretary of the French Legation at Venice, who 
remonstrated on her surrender to Aastria, and who, an ardent 


* Alfsou. 
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Jacobin, scorns to liavOtC.ntored into eni^agoinents with her in behalf 
of France—Najioleon wrote in t<‘nns most contemptuous and liamlij 
“1 liave receiual 3 'our i(dter and cannot couipreiiend it,” lie said. 
“Tlie Iii'j)ubli(; of France is not bound to sacriliee its inti-rests to 
Venice. Franco does not make war for the. benefit of others. It 
costs nolhiii^r to a liandfnl of dcclaimei's—madmen—to rave about 
republics every vviiero. 1 wish tlii'se gentlemen would make a winter 
campaign. Venice e.\i.sLs no more. Etfeminate, corrupt, treacherous— 
cowardly as hy[iocritical—divided into intere.sts a.s numerous as 
there are citie.s—Itah', anil esjiccially Venice—is utterly unfit for 
freedom.* Yet, if she has the spirit to appreciate, or the courage to 
a.s,scrt it, let lier stand up for it—the’time is not imfas'orable.” To 
Talle 3 'rand he wrote—“ You know not the Italians. They are not 
worth the sacrifice of 40,000 h'reiiehmen. V'ou are under delusion. 
You think liberty can do much for a base, cowardly, and supersti¬ 
tious peiiplei Ypu wish me to perform miracles—I cannot. Italy 
has alVordeJ me little sujiport to liberty ami eipiality. In my arm 3 ' 
1 have only J,500 Italians—ra--cals swept from the streets, and 
good only for pillage." “ And lints, by denouncing N'enice," s:i\s 
Alison, "would Napoleon lain strive to palliate his own nnp.arallcled 
perfidy.” "The, history of the world," he continues, “contains no 
blacker page. To find a jiarallel we must search tlio annals of 
Itiilian treachery. It is dillieuit to siy, whether most indignation is 
to be felt at the perfidy of France, the cupidity of Austria, or the 
insanity of Venice.” 

Is this just? Is it true? Is it reasonable.? Lot us ox.amine. 


• “ Many i>o1itlvtana of our tiuio,” says M.ieauley^ “ are in tlu* habit of Inylnj; It tlown as 
ft 8clf-ovltltiit propoiiition, that no people ou;;ht to he free till they are lit U* u.se tlutlr free- 
<h»m. The \,Mii.Klni is worthy of the i'oiA in the 8tory, wh?' rejutlveil n«»t to jjo into tho 
water till ho hud K*urjit to hwhii I If men are to wait for Ilhcrty till they become wise 
ftnd good ip Blavery. they may indeed wfdt forever.” 
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Oil llio broiikinc; out of iho Frcncli rovoluiion, Venice, as wo liavo 
seen, sided with the absolute powers of Enrojio—signed with them 
tlio treaty of Mantua — atforded an asylum to the exiled Itourbons 
—withdrew lier ambassador from. Taris, and refused all commu¬ 
nication with the Uepublic of Franco. Sulweijucnlly, however, 
impressed by the power of that rcjmblic, slie e.xchanged ambas.sadors, 
and exjielled the Itourbons. Tu .r»no,of fiyO, llan'aparte, in jmr- 
suit of the Austrians, entcnal the Venetian States, and demanded as 
a riglit, from a neutral power, the same jiririlcges which had been 
accorded his foes. 'J lie town of Afantua cost him a sii'ge of three 
months and I’eschiera a liattle; and to jireveiil the occupation of 
V( I'ona, Ihcscia, I’orto Legnano, liergamo, and other jilaces in a 
similar manner, at his similar prob.able expense, he stnaigthened the 
A eoi-iinn garrisons with his own troops. The resnll was natnr.i!. 
The inhabitants hail haled the d'-s|n)tism of Venice, and’now hated 
it none the less by intimacy with tlie. French republicans; though 
all jiolitic.al jiroji.agandlsm and jiroselyllsm had been cx|)ressly 
forbidden by' Na[iol(;on, as well as all interference v^th the existing 
govi-rnmciit. To obviate the evils apprehended, i?apolcon rejieat- 
edly urged on A'enice Freiicli alliance, and also the ipiadniple alliance, 
jiroinising a gnaranti 0 of thi» integrity of her ancient government 
and security against Austrian vengeance—all of whie.h was a.s rejieat- 
edly rejected, lie w.as accordingK' forced to start on his e.xjieditioli 
over the Alps to Vienna, leaving ili his rear a covert and insidious 
foe ready to crush him, in case of reverse—leaving also menaces of 
terrible retribution, should bis a^prehen.sioiis lyi realized, and tho 
jirctended neutrality be infringed. It is probably true, moreover, 
that, in order to create a diversioa in bis tavor, and to leave friends 
instead of foes in bi.s rear, he now directly encouraged tfie pro|mga- 
tion of free sentiments in the Venetian towns. Meantime Venice 
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had begun inustoriiig^hor forces, imd arming and exciting the 
peasants and mountaineers against tlie French, and had consulted 
Austria about a Conunandcr-in-chief for her army. It is plain, she 
liad then no idea that the old “aying, “ Italy is the grave of the 
I'ronch”—was now, for the liret time, to bo falsified; and she ivs 
confidently expected, as she strongly hoped, soon to see back again, 
her friends, the "Austrians, and hi triumph; for her despotic sjiirit 
sympathized with despotism everywhere, even as much as it 
ahhorred true freedom. 

"Well, hardly had llonaparto started on his ex[)edition over the 
Noric Alps, than an insurrection hroke out in the Venetian provinces, 
and Ihescia, Hergamo, Crema, and Salo declared their indejHUidence. 
To recover tllese places, Venice sent her Sclavonians; and the armed 
peasants were let loose tohutchertho French and Jacobins, wherm-er 
found. Tlio intervention of French troops now, of course, be¬ 
came indispens.ablo; for, were the French defisited in the Alps, 
they would bo cut to pieces in their riitreat by this organized and 
ferocious foree.^ Upon this, Venice, at once despatched envoys to 
Napoleon, who overtook him at (iorlzia, and demanded the re.stora- 
tion of the, fortresses of Bresci i, I’ergamo, Verona, I’esehiera, <fee., 
which he had been forced to oeeujy, lo'keep out the Austrians; and, 
also, to aid the Sclavonians and pe.asants in putting down the patriots ! 
Both demands were clearly ahsuitl. Napoleon, so far from inciting, 
must have regretted this insurrection; for it was, at any rate, peril¬ 
ously premature for his purposes, and afforded Venice a pretext for 
unmasking a force which, in the event of his reverse, she might use 
to annihilate him. To give up the fortresses, his only retreat, were 
madness; while, to ask him to assist the avowed foes of the French 
against their avowed friends, and against the organic order of the 
Directory^ was asking rather too much. “ The French Republic,” ho 
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Miiil, ‘‘ (lid not [iivtcnd (o intorfcro in the inf(‘r»;il di>scnsions of Vonico; 
1)111 ilio safety of her army renuired that ho should not overlook 
cnterjiri.ses iiostilo to its interests.'’ And, oiiou more ho urged .'dli- 
aneo with-France, declaring that »dl should then he well. 'I'Jiis 
alliance was again declined. It w’as never oll'ered ag:iin ! 

Jlut tlic surrender of tin: fortresses, and the. JluUing down of the 
Jacobins being refused by Napoleoft, tiic envoys of’W'iiiee declared 
that the liepnblic would no longer furnish the Fr.'Ueh arniy with 
suppli<s, espeei.-illy as it was now no lougi-r within her terrilory.— 
'I'o this llonaparte brielly and sternly rejoined, that Venice had 
fed his fie, and she should now feed hun. If she called this 
ho Would have, the benclit of it. d’ho re.sult was sure 
and speedy. The envoi’s promised abundant supplies at the nito 
of a mil.ion of francs per month, fir si.v months, ch.arged to h'rance^ 
and were then dismissed with the distinct di-claratiou, on the part of 
J lonaparte, that, should sin-, in his absence, provejliosflle, hc would 
return and crush her. 

Weil, she did prove ho.stile in his absence. '1»1 k! French and 
Jacobins were, slaughtered everywhere, singly and in masses. 'J'wo 
hundred i’oles, .sent prisoners to Venice, were coiiliued in the, 
and po.v:rt of St. Mark; and Inany friends of France were strangl-sl, 
or Wei'e drowni.d in the Canal (Jrfano. Jnformed of this, IJonaparto 
s.-iit Junot to fho .Senate dcmairtling the release of the ju'isonefs, 
and the disarming of the peasants’ on pain of immediate declaration 
of war. l.nt, on the very day before, April tHli, Na|ioIean had 
signed the armi'tiee of Leobon, w^iich he h.td forced the Archduke 
Charles, by a series of triumphs to demand, and by which, fu’ 
Jielgium and Lomb.irdy, he had given Austria the continental 
possessions of Venice—compensating that llepublic witli Jtomagna, 
IJologna, and Ferrara. This compensation was adequaUi; if any 
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one was to complain, ,it w.-w the l’ei>c', from whom, as a foe, a 
Legation liad been taken; the transfer had been often b<.‘fore sjiokeu 
of, and wiis sti'iiigly desired by Austria; and finally, if site had no 
scruples at the di.smembermeutj of a friond, by which dismem¬ 
berment she was to ju-ulit — of a friend who had incurred her 
present terrible troubl(;s liec.ause of that friendship—how was Franco 
to bo c.vpccled fo«have scrujiles at consenling to the dismemberment 
—with no hope of gain to lierself—of an inveterate and irreconcil¬ 
able foe 3 That such scruples would have Ireon folly-—or, at .any 
rate, that, if there wore “jrertidy” in the transaction, on Austria 
alone should fall deiumcialiou—events at thht \aa-y lime occurring 
in the Venetian stales satisfactorily demonstrate. 

l!ut Ali.son says that the Ji.age of history has nothing more ini¬ 
quitous to prc.senl; ih.at it w.is darker in atrocity than the partition 

t i 

of I’oland and has only excited less indign.ilion, because titteiidei’ 
with no herdism'or dignity in the vtinquished. Jlut J’oland w.as 
partitioned by the very ])ower.s that had been her allies, and had 
promised her support! She was, niori'over, an old and independent 
nation even tus tharice, though with dUliuct natural boundaries, a 
rcitsonable government, iiud a brave rtice, of ])eople. But the natural 
limits of Venice were the Lagune and* the Dog.nio. Nature never 
gave her ju'oviucos on the main land, nor beyond the .Adriatic, nor in 
the Grecian Archijielago. It w!»t con<[Uest—conquo.st oidy—un¬ 
scrupulous conquest—the iusatiaUf and grasijing coinpiesl of a thou¬ 
sand yours. As for her govorumeut, it w;vs abhorrent and abhor¬ 
red, even by her subjects; while her perfidy and her cow¬ 
ardice were a by-word among the nations. 15e.sides, I’oiaiul was 
demolished, while Venice by this Jirrangcment of the I’relinii- 
naries, would bo made stronger. The Freuch historian is right 
then, whep ho says, that there was nothing in the partition of 
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liko tliut of PiilaiKl—exeopt, iiulocJj flu' pe.rfitly nfi Aunlrin. 
It was slio—Ausl.iiii—who ivinlorail both Uisnu'inbia'nK'iits indis- 
pcijsabh-,.* ’I'ho |ll■ovillc^‘s of V'ciiico wi ro tlio only ivcoinpeiiso she 
would accept for the lino of the lUiino, whicli lino I'Vaiico wius bound 
in honor to demand, and the cession of Lonibai'dy, which province, 
after its friendship and ropublicauisni, it would have been biiso in 
France to desert. 

But, to conclude all, Wnico was the deadly foe of l»e])ublican 
Fiance, had rejecLed ri'peati.'d oilers of alliance and prolention, 
.and hiy in wait, like a lion—.a “ Winjred Lion”—in his lair, to leap 
on her at her (list rtjvorse. 'I'ruo, she had, iilso, decliiaal iilli.auco 
with absolute ,\ustriii; but* she w.as none the le.ss her warm iind 
close frii-nd. Indeed, at thi; very lime of the partition, she wais aij- 
ino Au^lria—w;is iiskiie^ a (Jeiiend for her army of Austri.a, iiinl wits 
■assailino Kj'iinco 1 * 

Farly in April, the retreat of the French bi^bre^juudohu from 
the Tyrol to Veronti, and before the Uioats froiii Trieste to I’alma 
Nuova, confirmed prior rumors of Napoleon’s uUer defeat in the 
None Alps, and the advance of 00,000 Austrians'on Italy. Venice 
now threw off her characteristic mask. Twenty thousand jieasanLs 
)/oureil down, at lea'comm«mil, from the mountains of Bergamo, and 
Wi ll'joined by three thousand Selavonians, sent by her to V’erona. 
Then e,oniinenced the horrors of the Veronese Fastdr, e.ontinuinc; a 
whole week, wrap|iing the whoKj country in flames, and drenching 
it with French blood—the very liospitals of the sick supjdying the 
butclii;rs with more than foiir Ifundred victims! At the same timo 
French blood was basely spilh*d on the deck of a F’rench vessel, by 
the Commandant of a Vbtnetian fort, and that Commandant was 
applauded by the Senate for the deed! There couW be but one 

* By the vlllany of Itela, and the perfidy of Austria aud Prussia, lioriyo Poland foil. 

n* 
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possible result. TFar—agreeably to the customs of all nations, 
savage or civilized, ancient or modern—was inevitable. It was 
declared, and Venice, wlio could yet, after all, proudly have defied 
her adversary, yielded without a blow. Anticipating the Treaty of 
Milan, with a baseness and a cowardice unparalleled in history, and 
matched only by her own previously unmatched perfidy, she 
lay at the feet lof one whi^m . she regarded as her conqueror 
— though he was not so, and could not so have become— 
her ancient government, rights, powers—every thing most dear 
—and with her own hands, in her own barges, conveyed troops 
over her Lagune into her Piazza, whicli could never have other¬ 
wise been reached—conveyed troops to a spot, to save her 
from anarchy, which, for fourteen centuries, had been unpolluted 
by hostile step, and on which a transalpine soldier had not trod 
since the French crusaders knelt to implore the aid of Dandolo, 
eight hundretf yei^s before! True, Venice understood, that, by 
this submission she secured her old and independent nationality, 
with a democratic constitution ; and sticli w'as, probably, the un- 
derstiuiding and tlib design of her conqueror—a di'sign which subse¬ 
quent events, and the avarice of Austria alone, rendered it impossi¬ 
ble for him to carry out. 

As for “the spoliation of her arsenals, galleries, fleet, and treasury,” 
so pathetically deplored by British Iristorians, they seem not to con¬ 
sider that such spoliation is the prize—the penalty—the fortune of 
war: that. Foe victis! is the expression of an idea older even than 
the Roman phrase which conveys 'it: that the “ spoliation” took 
place in direct accordance with treaty: that the conduct of their 
own nation—England—in seizing the Dutch fleet, led the same to 
be apprehended with reference to the fleet of Venice and that 

• Copenhogei\,iina the Pnrthenon, not to n»mo India and China, one might Imagine 
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tliK jmicliuli of tli.-it llix t, llio Ki[u:i(lro*i of AJinii'.il Jlruoys w;ls 
iiidispriisablo to sotuiv llio fonian [slaiids, and to provido a suflici- 
ciit Froiich forc(! in tlio Adriatic. 'I’liat Nain>looii at that tiiiio had 
tlio purpose of plundcriiiir Vciiiix', and ihon handing Iicr over to 
Austria, “ like a .srpieezcd lemon,” as has boon cliargod, seems im- 
jn'obable, if not absurd. It is j)lain, ho had already begun to think 
of “ lighting, England in the E:fit,’i—the favorito scheme of his 
whole career—and deemed Venice imstimalde as a port from which 
to lit out his “ Ex|>(;dltion to Egypt.” Why then di'spoil her, and 
give her to a foe 1 

The causes which led to Um cession of Venice by J''ranco, or rather, 
her seizure by Austria, at Campo I'ermio, seem to have lx!cn abun- 
dandy developed during the i!eg(»tiation. At Ih'st, such transfer w.as 
not meutioiied; and it was only when Cobent/.el utterly refused to 
forego his demand for Mantua, which had cost Napoleon a three 
months’ siege, and was the bulwark of the Gis(ilj)ino Uopublie, as 
well as of the 'I’yrol—that Venice w.as named. Pe.acc, we have 
Sin'll, was indispensable to Najiolcon ; and Austriathad long coveted 
another sea-port, besides Trieste, on th<! Adriatic. Venice had mani¬ 
fested as much love to Austria, as she had hate to France; yet, the 
cos-ion of Venice was the sole condition on which Austria would 
code indispensable Mayenco and Mantua, and conclude an indisjien- 
sable peace! There can bo no*doubt, therefore, that she was Ihen 
as eager for the glittering prize, as she was, twenty years later, at 

woul'l .rentier Enj'Iand fSlent, at if no more, rePiJfoiinj; Nap'ileon and Vom<xj. 
The capital of u neutral Ptiwer boinUanlytl and nearly burni-d, and her Hoet of thirty-ih o • 
ve&sels Seized and carried off I “Henceforth, treaties with that perfidious Power shall bo 
written in blood and firoT’ cxclabned the French Einjicror, when told of the onlraite of 
the Ibiltie, “ Treaties are made to be referred to—not acUid on,’’ said t^io Maripiis of 
downe,quoting the Great Frederick, In the Brlvish House of Lords, in 1T91; “and the 
moment they are perceived to bo against a country’s interests, cease to J>Ind!’* 
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the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, when it was dotnanJed by her, 
and secured to her, in utter scorn of the great principles of tho 
treaties of the time—tho restoration of all Kun'pe to its sttalm quo 
mite helium — its eoiidilion before the eartlepiake of the French 
Itcvolution—conllrming thus hei jirior perfidy. 

As for tho peoi)Io of Venice, the only portion of thcin really to 
bo pitied, because ^f the transfer to^Austria, were the flaming Repub¬ 
licans— tho “Jacobins,” as they had been stigmatized — who had 
overthrown their ancient government to receive the democracy, 
of which they wore now deprived. To throw this rcsl-hot and 
inflammable mass, which had endured so muck for its French prin¬ 
ciples, and which, with such religious hatred, had hated all approach 
to despotism, into the freezing embrace of tho most absolute 
despotism in Christendom — a des])otism only loss hideous than 
tha'i; they liad just escaped — was, indeed, as has been well said, 

“cruel;” and i».ust'havc caused in them sensations not unlike those 

« 

attending a jJunge into tho ice-water of the Neva, after being ste<‘j)ed 
in tho scalding steam of a Russian hath! No wonder that (hey 
denounced, loudly'and deeply, both of tho “high eontraeting 
])arti(s;” pronounced “ a iil.igne on both the, housesrefused to 
l>e, comforted; and faih'd utterly to appi^xiati', or to avail them¬ 
selves of, tho retreat provided them by Ronaparto, in tho Cisalpine 
Republic. 

As for tho nobles, with their depoiKlents and clients, tho populaoo 
—tho government, to whoso tender mercies they were now commit- 
^ ted, must have proven infinitely raort eftnsonant to their aristocratic 
feelings and their absolute principles, than the hated democracy 
which they owed to the hated French — a government infinitely 
nearer to thek own pld and cherished oligarchy. Indeed, it is 
asserted that^this party, constituting the largest proportion of tho 
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Vfinptian pooplp — “ cclplnatpJ with tninsjiorLs of joy tho victory 
over tho democratic faction, tlioujfh obtained at the expense of the 
Very existc’iKai of their country.” Tins Najiolcon liad foreseen, 
“lie disliked the Venetians; lie saw that the change of government 
liaJ juoducej no change of ojiinion; that tlic nobility and the 
populace were enemies of the Frencli, and of the revolution, and 
well-wishers of the Austrians, .■gid that a vcry,stnall number of 
wealthy citizens a])provpd the new order of tiling^; that the. demo¬ 
cratic inunici]iality manifested the worst disposition towards the 
h'rench; and that almost every pei-son in Venice desired a turn of 
fortune which would permit Austria to restore the old govcrnnicnl.”*' 

When and where, in his ^'holo wonderful career, it may be. asked, 
did the Alan of Hcstiny endure from any government so much tind 
so long, .as from the, government of Venice? Yet, without attempt¬ 
ing .any undue apology, or seeking any undeserved palliation for Ids 

• Tlie poet Moore in tits “ Ithyme-s on tlio l*oa(1,''ttni» speaks HfVcntco:— 

“ Mourn not for Venire—lut her re?vl 
In ruin 'inojiK unltle^sd, 

Henenih \vho.so hoofb of pritlo, 

"Whenfer tliey trainpliMl, Frertloui tlirtl. 

Mourn n(»t for Venice—though her full 
r.e uuflll, n« if OeCiUr.H WilVO 
Bwpjtt oVr her—she tlcservca it all, 

Anil JiiRtleo trliJinjtliH o'er lier irrnvi*. 

'rhiiH [icrish every^;ing ani] stnte, 

'riiut trcftils the 8U^»s which Venice troil. 

Strong but in fear, and only greut 
By outr.igc ag linst, man and rjoiH” 

The ]K>et Shelly, in the ** Lines 'Written among the Euganead Hills,” roproaeots tbo 
distant lowers of Venice, under Austrian rule, as— 

“Sepulchres, where human forma, 

Like pollution-nourished worms, 

To the corp.'se of greatness cling. 

Murdered, and now mouldering.” 
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conduct in its surronJor, ,tho sweeping declaration of his foes is by 
no means endorsed, that “ no possible apology can be found.” 
And, so far,from just is viewed that other sweeimig declaration, that 
“ tjie whole infamy of the treaty, sa fatal to Venice, rests on the head 
of Napoleon,” that it may be unhesitatingly declared, that to Aus¬ 
tria, and to Anstna alone, is duo “ the deep damnation of her 
taking off” Tfia Senate of yeiKCO, in its proclamation of April 

12th, 1798, after the occupation by Austriii, sustains this view. 

« 

“ Venice, from the breaking out of the French revolution,” says this 
paper, “ though at times vacillating, had, on the whole, acted with the 
Emperor and against France; she had given safe-conduct, support, 
aid and comfort to the imperial armies; she had refused alt alliance 
with his foes ; .and, at length, in support of his cause, and because of 
favor to him, she had comjwomised herself in open w.ar against those 
foes.” Was it just—was it honorable, therefore, when her evil day at 
last came—w.as it pot, indeed, unutterably base, instead of defend¬ 
ing .an only too-faithful ally, to suggest her dismemberment, and 
greedily to grasp jtho spoil ?—to seize on her capital and continue to 
hold it for half a century, and in perpetuity, indeed, desj)ite all 
principles of justice, and of all in'ernation.al tre.aties and laws?—to 
blot out from the map of Europe that m6st ancient .and illustrious of 
cominouwe.alths, which, for fourteen hundred ye.ars, Inid maintained 
an rndependence of glory and of pOwer? Well might her annihi¬ 
lation, like that of unhapiiy Fol.anJ—though less base—“ cause a 
shudder throughout Christendom ;” and welt may the Brittsh histo¬ 
rian, with .all his *prejudices, say of flie perfidious instrument of her 
destruction, that “ it was an act of rapacity which must for ever 
form a foul stain on Austrian annals.”* 


* Venlco, undoubtedly, jiredpltatod ber own doom by her remarkable refasal of all 
alliance, and hot obstinate adherence to noutraliiy. Ab early as 1791, Sardinia proposed 
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But not long was this poi’fiJions pow^r destined to retain her 
ill-gotten kingdom, as wo shall S(M‘. 

In !'(98, Napoleon was in Egyi’t, and Iho following year was, to 
the combined armies of the Hussions and Austrians, muler Suwariow, 
what 1796 had been to the French, under Bonaparte. But, early 
the ensuing spring, another Hannibal swept like an avalanche down 
the Alp.s, and tlie battle of Masen^o and tho Pdace of Luncvillo 
restored Upper Italy, after an interregnum of a few months oidy, to 
its condition undi'r the Treaty of Oampo Forinio. In .Tanuary, 
1802, was ftstablished tho Italian Republic; of which Melzi d’Eril, 
tho Milanese statesrSan, was nominated by tho First Consul tho 


alliance; in ’02, Sanlinia with NapU« dul tho same; In '97, Bona|iarto nrgotl it fonr 
<niJt‘reri} fiitiofi, Austria twice, ami rrus-sin once; hut all tho oircrs wore alike rejected. 
The Ten, it la Said, retained tho proptmla from the (»r S}i{;es (there ]>eing live for 

O A 

the State, five for the ^^ftr^ne, five for tJie Terra I'irma^ See.) and the SarH retained them 
from theor Senate; for Uiey eo«‘m never to have hgen acted on hytho 

latter. So, when tho Senate accepted in,0n0 volnnti'cri* of l>er{^nu*sco, tho tSarti r<-j<»ote»l 
thorn. Vet, a» early as *91, Venice reoallM her naval marine and rcfiucd it to 'Puscany to 
defend Lcgliorn, l»ecanpe “necdcil for her own defencewhile, lis early as ‘Ofi, as we have 
Been, at IVsaro's instance, hlio began secretly to arm, aflor the iformy scene at Vlllagio, 
of >Jap<dcon with F(isc!jr!n!, tho i’rovedftor ntierraJfnna., and tho ocenpation of \\‘roiin. 
Her people, also, voluntarily allied lier wdth a million ducats of ciuilrlbution. Tlio se<-ret 
of rruesia's zeal for Venice was fiiar ofliiT ultimate possc.«slon, with the Adriatic, by 
Au.'tria; and the fear did not (lecoiv<>. Intrigue and corruption wore the order of tho 
day. A forced circular precipitated the Veronese Kaster: two forged Jclf<-rs to tho old 
Poge, May lUh and 12th, menacing cini^piracy and promi.sing deiixicracy; T)recirfltRicd 
tho f/ill of Venice: Quorini's bribe to tbcf Director Harraa of 7oo,0(M) llvrc.s /owrno/.v, In 
bills, at tlilrty days, was approved by Venice; but Qiicrini was sent from l‘ari.s—Venieo 
was not af»ared—(iuerini Ignored tlte bills when presented—was arrc.'ited by tho Di- 
rcotorv, Pecember 3d, *97, and Bent to ^filan—was thence f<>r Paris in Maroli, 

and, on the OOjh, en route, w.os sulTcred to oscapol Amoru? other charges of Vumlalism 
gainst Napoleon is—that he suffered hissoldiere to sell valuable archives of Venice for 
waste paper, while uholc cart-loails that w'cnt over Iho Alps to Franc© and Oenniuy 
never retnrncil Tho latttT clan.:e of this charge Is, certainly, more*prob»blo than tho 
former, though both, probably, are alike untrue. 
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Vice-Presiilent.'*' On tlip 18lh of May, 1804, tho French Senate 
declared Napoleon Emperor, “ throuirh tlie grace of God and the 
principles of the, llepiiljlieand tho new l*ope, Tins VJl., crossed 
tho Alps in mill-winter to officiate {it tho coronation at Notre Dame: 
hut Napoleon took from him the crown he had consecrated, and 
jilaccd it on his own head, and then placed her diadem on tho 
head of Josephirio/ One year plater—the Italian Republic had be¬ 
come “ The Kingdom of Italy,” at its own request, and the Em¬ 
peror, after a triumphant progress through Piedmont, on tho 2Gth 
of May, 1805, in the vcnerahlo Afinster of Milan, in like manner 
violated tho sanctions of antique usage, and himself jilaced on his 
head the Iron Crown of Lombardy, consecrated by Cardinal Caprara, 
repeating aloud its haughty motto—“ Dku me Pa donnee : Oare 
a qui la toucheP\ 

An invasion of the now kingdom by the Archduke Charles soon 
followed; but it ended in his di'fcat by Massena on the banks of 
the Adige; and the great battle of Austorlitz, DecernIxir 2d, ISOo, 
forced the Emperor Francis to the Peace of I’resburg. Py this 
treaty, signed at.the capital of Hungary, while Najioleon was at 
Schiienbrunn, on tho 2(!th of Deeenilx'r, and which concluded a 
cam]iaign of only six months, signalized'-by only one great battle, 
Austria lost 20,tl00 square miles of territory, two and a half mil¬ 
lions-of subjects, and ten millions ofHorins (five millions of dollars), 
of annual revenue. She lost Venice and her States—consenting, at 
the same time, to their union with tlxat new kingdom by an attack 
on which she halt commenced the Var. In exchange for Venice, 
Austria received the Electorate of Salzburg. Napoleon’s ostensible 

• Subsequently Melzl became Duke of LotU; but he was suspected, and was cscludod 
from active oflice. 

t “ God hath given it to mo; woo to Mm that touchetb it’’ 
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purpase in this wiis to- roniovo that warliko power from the eastern 
frontier of Iiis empire. 

For ill-fated Venice this chantro of masters could only ho for 
the better. Under the Austrian rule of eight years, she is said to 
have been ill-governed and op[)ressed, and on Lombardy the leaden 
hand of despotism had begun to Ho with jwnderoiis weight. 
Uiiring this period, Venice witnessed but one 1'veiit of political in¬ 
terest worthy of mention. In the month of JMnreh, 1800, the 
I’ajiacy having become vacant by thft decease of that feeble iiiid 
{)ersccutcd old man, I’ins VI.,* a conclave of cardinals, convened 
at Venice, eh’ctcd tiic Cardinal Uhiarainiuiti, ISisliop of Tmola, 
e(|ually feeble, and destined to even more jicrsecntion, to the 
chair of Rt. I’ctcr. He was crowned with imposing [>oinp, as I’ius V! 1. 
in thesjiacious chinch of xSVi/i (liorijhj .l/ip/om/'c, where his benevo¬ 
lent face is yet to bo seen on canvass ovei one, of the interior jiort»ls ; 
and, a few weeks later, ha dejiarled for lloiiK^ where he arrived 
early in .Inly to assume the administration <)f the Tiberine Ue* 
jmblic. 

In September of the ensuing year ho conchtdod a Concordat 
with the French Itepublic, by which, under the auspices of the. Fii-st 
(lonsul, the liomah Oatljolic religion was made that of France. 
But strife arose ; and, on the night of the .Oth of duly, French sol- 
diei-s broke into tlie Quirinal,^»nd carried off its inmate; and, for 
five years, ho was the jirisoaer of Napoleon, against whom lie 
launched the thundei's of Rome. “ Does ho think his excommuni¬ 
cations will make the wca}KmP|fall from the hands of my soldiers?” 
.scornfully asked the Kmperor of the Viceroy of Italy, in 1807. But’ 
himself, the Man of Destiny, recalled those words, and so did his 

* Dorliner proclaimcfl the Boman BepubUc Fobruar/ Ibtb^ 1798. 9ias died a captive ia 
Franco, August 29th, 1799, 
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soldiers, during the nnspoaltable torrora of Moscow and a Russian 
winter. Cardinal Pacca with holy horror refers to the verifieation 
of the impious taunt.’*' 

“ If I mistake not,” said the Erpperor to his captive, at Fontain- 
bleau, “the Conclave at Venice, by which you were elected, took 
its inspiration from my Italian campaign, and from words I had 
dropped rospectiiig you.” lu 1813-a CoMordat was concluded, but 
subso(juentIy revoked. 

In January, 1800, Austria evacuated Venice, and French troops 
under General Miollis entered. Its annexation to the kingdom of 
Italy by formal decree took place the following March. Dalmatia 
and Istria, three years later, were detached frroin it and incor¬ 
porated with France.f 

It was in 1807, that Napoleon, having visited Milan, prolonged 
his triumjdial progress to Venice, in compliance with the invitation 
of her Patriarch Gainboni, who had conveyed it to St. Cloiul, “lay¬ 
ing the heart of the Sea-City at his feet.” Napoleon had replied 
“ that ho would willingly visit Venice, well knowing the lovi! she boro 
him.” According lo Bolta, the whole city was illuminated to roceivo 
her Sovereign—tho Canale Graude burning as light as da\% and 
the I Mace St. Mark more brilliant still. “'Thoro were regattas, balls, 

“On tlio 10th of Juno, 1809,”says Pacca, “Naptilcon published In Pome his decree 
for thcrdopositlon of tlio PonUff. This tlio Ponliff met by a bull of oxcominuiiication, 
which was posted by his nji'cnts a$;ain8t tho walh., In the most public places, in open day, 
and at the three Basilicas of 8t Peter, 8t John Lateran, and 8ta.Mmia I^o^giorc, at the 
hours when the people Mvre gathering for Vespers. Tho agents were seen, yet none 
were betrayed; It was fo^nd impossible for the Kfencli to dl.scover them by most scarch- 
ins inquiry. Tho whole ptipulatlon, also, resolved to obey tho bull, ami on the folh»wiiig 
day, Monday, every Poman In the employ of tho French, down even to Custom-house 
porters and street scavengers, resigned their plucos.” How diminished was Papal inllueucd 
in 18491 

t Marshal Marmont, when Governor of Dalmatia, under the Empire of Kapoleon, pub* 
lished a work descriptive of that singular oonntry and people. 
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and operas,” continues the unfriendly Italian ; “and what was even 
woise, there were plaudits of voices and hands. Every thing wore 
a cheerful and serene aspect; notwithstanding which Napoleon 
himself dreaded assassination: {jnd Duroc, the Grand Master of 
the palace,'was more than usually diligent, visiting cellars and cis¬ 
terns. Some Venetians fluttered around their lord with joyful 
faces—for the ago preferred a bj)jie but splendid ^aa itudo to honor¬ 
able oljscui’ity.” 

Eugene Eeaulnrnais, son of JoscplJine, was appointed X’icoroy of 
the new kingdom; and though but twenty-five years old, he gov¬ 
erned wisely and ^fell, and bcc.amc, as some assert, as great a 
favorite of the Italians as h5 was of his imperial step father. Othei’S 
assert that he was as odious as lie was ponijious. Napoleon him¬ 
self was but a year older when coinpieror of Italy. J’linoe Eugene 
abode some time at Venice, and it wSs by his order the Fro- 
curatle Nmn'C was transformed into a Pahtzza lioik for the resi- 
dence of himself and court.* 

Availing himself of the new kingdom, Napoleon established a 
new nobility, aiijirojiriating a portion of the re\^nuo and the lands 
of the provinces for its support. In I’arina and Piacenza were 
erected three of these fief* or dukedoms; in N.aples six; in Venice 
twelve, among which wore Bassano, Dalmatia, Ii(jvigo, Treviso, 
Vicenza; in the Pa])ul States Uvo, Pontecorvo and •Beiievento^ and 
all were rendered noted by flie celebrity of such names as Ncy, 
Caulincourt, Bernadotte, Talleyrand, Mortier, Soult, and Savary. 

♦ was mad© Prince of feniy and his Infant girl I^rincess of Bologna. IIU 

wife's fcUiicr, tfie King of Bavarl.% wiflj Ids queen, was present; ulio, JofMjpli Bonaparte, 
Kirigof Naples, Eliza, Princess of Lueoa, Murat, Grand Dulce of Borg, BcrJhh'r, Grand 
I)«ko of Ncufchatel; while Lucien from Home, hitherto estranged, met his brother at 
Mantua, and was urged, in vain, to accept a crown. 



CIIxVPTER VII. 

I.OMBARDO-VENETO. 

The eight years of French nilc at Venice, from 1800 to 1814, has 
left very dilferent traces on that beautiful city, from those left by 
the eight years of Austrian rule, from 1708 to 1800, which iinme- 
diatMy preceded. Everywfiere in Venice, even now, may be seen 
the “ mark ” of 'Najtbleon. It was by his order that the old struc¬ 
tures at the eastern extremity of the city were demolished, among 
them being a church, and the iK'auliful I’nblic (iarden created 
—the only spot of the kind in all Venice, if wo except the smaller 
garden on the (ii and Canal, in the rear of the Royal I’aliico, or new 
Palace of the I’rocuratoi's. Origin.ally, tlrts latter spot was the site 
of a dock-yard : subsequently it became that of a menagerie of 
wild heijsts ; and,'in 1809, Napoleon?'transformed the fish-market, 
which then possessed it, into the lovely garden now existing, lie 
also constructed the elegant and classical Greek Pavilion at its ex- 
toemity, surrounded? by water, whitheif'ho was wont to repair during 
his residence in the adjacent palace, while at Venice, to imbibe the 
exhilarating Mocha, of which he was so fond, and which, if “ a poi¬ 
son,” he considired a ‘‘ very slow” and very delicious one. It was 
in this garden^ as some assert, that Napoleon’s statue was erected. 
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More probably, however, its site was the Piazetta, and opposite the 
great window of the Ducal Palace. It was inaugurated with much 
ceremony and solemnity, on the 15th of August, 1811. It w.as 
of marble, of colossal size, erect^and naked, bearing in one hand 
the globe of Charlemagne, and in the other the sword of the C;e- 
sai's; and wiis sculptured by Dotninico Bauti, an artist of Venice. 
A model maybe seen, it is sai^J, in the Brer^ Glallcry at Milan, 
where is, also, to bo seen a bronze statue of the'Emperor designed 
for the Triuraj)hal Arch of that city, representing Achilles, like that 
of Wellington over the entrance to Hyde Park. The marble 
statue at Venice disappeared in 1814; and its whereabouts seems 
not now to be known. It^is said, that when the statue was about * 
to 1 ) 1 ! rr'moved, a gondolier of the Jfolo cru'dly exclaimed, “ Let it 
stand, only turn the hands down.” Such a change would have made 
the figure of an emperor the figure of a*inendicant—the globe^uid 
the sword having been taken aw!iy. 

Another memoriid of Bonaparte—a bust which looked down 
from amid the old Itoman heads which deojiati; the ])ediment of the 
Judilirlca-Xitni'K, now a portion of file lloya/ Palace, occupying 
the western extiemity of the quadrangle, of tfie Place St. Mark, 
ojiposite the B.tsilica, and«mnting the old range of jial.U'es on the 
north with the new range on the west—has, also, disapj!eared. Ili-re 
stood, in 1809, the celebrated »old church of Sau 'GiMiniiitWfA>iUin 
before removed, containing tin? remains of the groat Sansovino, re¬ 
moved oftener yet. In 1810, the church was demolished, the re¬ 
mains of the architect beiil^ t|ansferred provisiojially to the church 
of San Maurlzio, and thence to that of the Salute ; and the New 
Palace of Ni)i)olcon rose to complete the most splendid square in 
Europe. Napoleon strengthened, also, the defences of Venice, re- 
pjiiring the old fortifications and constructing new—the strong for- 
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tress of Malghera being the most considerable. lie, also, improved 
the Arsenal, expending upon it a portion of the annual subsidy of 
tliirty millions of francs which, after the annexation of Venice, wiis 
required of the Italian kingdom, on the pretext of supporting the 
French army of 30,000 men constantly quartered there. Tliis 
entire sum was expended in Italy, besides other sums from Franco; 
and the effect was decidedly beneficial on the prosperity of the 
kingdom, thougli bitterly mortifying to national pride. This forced 
contribution and the military Conscription were the chief subjects of 
complaint during Napoleon’s rule. The annual levies, from 1800 to 
1814, amounted, in aggregate, to 08,000 men, though but a por¬ 
tion were ever called into active service,— C,00() men being de¬ 
manded during each of the first two years, and 1.0,000 during each 
of the last four. More than 30,000 Italian conseripis were sent to 
Span, of which number less than 9,000 ever returin'd home! 'I'he 
loss in Russia isvsaid to have been yet more severe, bi’c nise it fell 
chiefly on membci's of the first families, who, as “ Iloy.d Veliles,’’ or 
(.luards of Honor, were foreeel to accompany the Ifmperor on tliat 
disastrous expeditieSi; and, unaeeustomed to hardsliijis and iht! in¬ 
clemency of the cliniate, perished by the hundred.* In the winter 
of 1812, there is said to have been hardly a hoiisehohl of consider¬ 
ation in Lombardy not in mourning. Among tiro Vcliks^ or volun¬ 
teers ^f the Emperor’s Italian Guard, who died at the close of the 
Russian campaign in 1813, is enumeiated by (Jount Litta of Milan, 
in his “ Famiglic Celcbri d'llaliaj' France.sco, “ the last glory of 
the house of Foscafi.” Another Fosf)ari, a lieutenant in the fourth 
regiment of foot, is mentioned by the same writer, as having refused 
to enter the Austrian service on the downfall of Napoleon, and as 
being, a few years since, a comedian at the Fenice Theatre. Domi- 


* BpaltiUtg. 
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moo Foscari was, also, a player ; while Marianna was the wife of a 
coachman of I’ordenone, and Luigia wife of a tradesman of Dun¬ 
kirk ! Ob, what reverse! As for the great Conaro family—the 
last of the kindred of the Queen of Cyprus served Napoleon, and 
received the cross of the Legion of Uonor. lie was aide to the 
Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Ileauharnais, and died some ten or twelve 
years ago. 

Napoleon’s policy of suppressing Inonastic institutions and reli¬ 
gious establishments, found ample exercise in Italy, and especially 
in Venice. In 1805, the monastic ordeis were reduced, and in 
1810 iibolished. Napoleon found more tluin a hundred churches 
at V'eiiice, and left little mKi-e than half as many. As for con¬ 
vents and monasteries, he suppressed all—that of the Arraonians 
'.illy -'Mej (iamboni, the Cardinal P.atriarch of Venice at this 
|)erio'l, w.i.. higiily esteemed by the Emperor for his charity, lil*r- 
ality, and learning. Early in life, Caniboni is ^.aid,to have been 
one (d the gayest of the clerical courtiei's of Pius VI. 

Naj)oleon seems to h.avo done all in his power to restore Venice 
to her pristine aunmercial importance; and, if heJEailed to succeed, 
to the almost constant blockade of the port, atm the restrictions 
thrown iiround trade by his^“ continental system,” may the failure, 
in a great degree, be attributed. As early as 1800, he adopted, 
with slight modilications, the projet of a system of, works to pro¬ 
bet the port of Malamocco—tlu^ ju'incipal ajtproach to tlic city— 
from the accumulating sands —jmjet was presented by Col. 
Salviiii, a distinguished Venetian engineer. The work was com¬ 
menced, but was interrupted b^the war, and the downfall of the 
Emperor. In 1825 it was resumed under the Austriattr.govcrnment, 
and the interior works, which were most imperatively demanded, 
were completed. Since then the two enormous dikes projecting 
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into tbo sea, have, also, been completed. Napoleon, likewise, con¬ 
ceded the privilege of a free port to the island of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore: and, in view of all his efforts for the advancement of the an¬ 
cient emporium, it is not strange, perhaps, that he should have de¬ 
clared in 1810, “ I have now recompensed Venice for all the ill I 
did her at Camj)o Formio and at Lunevillcand, possibly, he was 
more than half .ight. Yet, Venice w!is by no means peculiar in the 
reception of his (hvois. Which one of all his conquests beam not 
the mark of his mighty mind! llis enterprise is not less plainly 
read in the docks of Antwerp and the dikes of Ancona, than in the 
Piazza of Venice and the Duomo of Milan. " 

For a period of nine years, from 1805 to 1814, the amount of 
revenue of the Italian Kingdom is estimated at one thousand mil¬ 
lions of francs. Out of this, seventy-five millions of francs were 
expended on highways. 'The Simplon road over the Alps cost six 
millions of ftancs, of wdiioh Italj' contributed five millions .and 
Franco one. 'J'hero were similar expenditures on bridges, cari.ab, 
and embankments of rivers, and the civil -list amounted to an 
aggregate of for v-fi\e million IVanes—or six million francs each 
year; while the pbpulalioii was nearly seven millions. Money was 
also consumed in (lo^ dr.ain.age of ni.aslies—in improvements of 
agriculture—for premiums, models, and other imcouragements lo 
thc.useful arts-®-in establishments fnr education—pensions to ntins 
and priests impoverished by the siippression of their institutions; 
and, finally, in the construction of splendid palaces, square.s, public 
promenades, and gardens. The vshicf of the monastic, estates was 
estimated at four hupdre<l million francs. They were sold as fast as 
possible, and the juoeecds applied to extinguishment of the public 
debt. Two minions from this fund were apjuopriated lo ;tid iu the 
completion of the splendid Cathedral of Milan. 
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^Ut notliiiig which Napoleon did for Italy, it haij J»eeri said; <^. 
fei reiflialf so distinguished a benefit, as the imposing upon 
J C<i(f'e Nap^vn; and, in view faf his piihei^ acts, theto s^iins 
jnus^^'traPih the remarkj^^, “ whatever the It^ians'rn^y Tiavo 


feiratihe ;Jjpie, they now lobk back-to the glory and activi^iof 
‘Tlie Kingdom ’'with yogi’et;" ag, also, .ti^^ in this rorriart, fdr 
^r consolation e v^ at the woi-st—that, *‘ff*Napoleon ch:tstise(i' 


Italy-with ^|(ipsi Ii<i chastised Franco*with scorpf*nS.” At Vehi^ 
tin; FrencljKf'We sconis now recalled, t^t only with regret, but.&vCn, 
with attachment. Efibrts, not unsuccessful, were made to-lreoohcile/ 
the Venetians to subjugation, by means of public amusements;* 
An anecdote aprepdn of -thk' is related. In May, 1812, the 
nliral Count Villaret-J'oyeuso, who tl,ipijii,epmKianded Venice to' 
(ioveriioiUieiieral for France,f wishing {b^add a novelty to the 
sidendid fete which he gave the c^y in h(#oor of, the annivei’sarytof 
tljc coronation of Napoletjn, ordere^^two of tl\p celebrated njasts 
u hieli sland in front of the Cathedrarof St. Mark, and which are each- 
el lont seventy feet high, to be cotored with grease, and the summits 
to be hung with rich prizes Tor those who eouldj^ach tliera by 
i liiiibing; - On llio central mast rolled out' the lisBs of tlio trie/ddr 
llag of France. A crowd j>f candidates presented therhselv'es for 
tbe conti >t; blit the first who ait^pted the task were .the last. A 
s.iiior of the Arsenal had gritsped the prize at the wmmit of xme 

» ” I'ho dill) and yoke of, tbo ilnstrians,'^Mys MariottI, "made a sad coa« 

trust i<t tliu tw.tivity and HveUncsts of tijS^ench doiipdafon.** 

t Tlie Admiral and Count wboso name hni bcoft proTloBiJy ni6n- 

tionvil, was Captaiii-Ot/Kral of the lalamls^ Martinhjuc and SaiuA!^u<;ie» when,'in,1811> 
bo WAS nametl by Napoleon Commandant or tfie Fourth Milltaiy Empire, 

In 11^12, Govcrrior-tieneralof V't-nice. lie died Uio. same year, 'ibwn idtolre 

•wa-s iiiUrred at the lado, ah near as po-ssiMeto the sea, where his hud^Ble and inosS'gMwn 
tomb Is jrat to bti distioguibhed. Byrou'a wish .to bo burled at^tU* £ldo. U9l^ 
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whin it broke from its base and he fell—hiinsi lf bein^ kjlied 
S^iSevcfal of the multitude beneath bui^g severely wounid^d by 
uio casualty.”, A-^idolier. on the other mast, alsr 
of success, lost his strength, or his equilibrium, and 
dr^ed out on the i)avcnient below. The .ddmiral 
the bereaved families ,df tho victims; but the old Venetians said, 
that tho punym’icnt inflietcd bj' rrovidenco..|br the dese.cratioln 
of the masts wRidii had borne the ancient standard of St. Mark for 
a thousand years, was perfectly just. 

tiiit Napoleon’s downfall was at hand. Tfis grand army of half 
a million perished amid the liorrois of a northern winter. All 
Europe w.as aroused cn manse to crush him with a. promise of free¬ 
dom never to bo ’fulfilled. Italy, with chh alric constancy—sullen 
Ycnioe only excepted—rallied to sustain him, when abandoned by 
ad his other couquesls,’'thoiigh witli hc'r young Viceroy Juigene, 
she proved r.o n-atch for tho veteran armies of Austria, led by 
vetermi chiefs, which poured down tho passes of the Alps in the 
summer of. 1813. The dreadful hatdo of f.eip.sic took jihico the. 
ensuing aulun^*' when, for two days, 500,000 iiien with 3,0(Ui 
cannon, shinghte'to each other, until 100,000 dead and wounded 
strewed the field, and every stream ran-blood ; and, on the 11th of 
.April, 181.1, Napoleon signed his net of abdiealion at the. I’aiacie of 
Eontaiilblean. • One month later, tho dethroned Emj)eror, wiis an 
exile at Elba. 

'fho battle of Austerlitz deprive4^V.ustria of Venice: that of 
•Lcip.sic restored it. On tho Vth of April, the Austrian General, 
Ilellogarde, signed a convention with Murat, King of Najiies, by 
which, on TOhdition of the guarantee of Ids throne, he was to aid 
tho Empcroi Francis in expelling tlie French from Italy. On tlie 
f3th, T’rinco Eugeiio was repid.sed with smere lo.'S, and the pa-s^ago 


I, at.Ujc moment-. 
1 his bril^^^er^ 
ga#.peTttiops to’ 
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of the Stiira was clToctcd liy liellogarde. *Oii the l7th arrivod-^i,; 
tc^Ilijjonco of the abdioalipn of Na])oIeon. , A conyention was 
diat(q]^. ,cqt^M'lecl, in virtue, of wbicli, Talma "^tiova, Qsotwi, and 
l?ai^‘j«giiauo wore at ou® i^i»(*n<li‘rud, followed by Mantua on- 

■ f ' • - ‘ 

the 28tli, with 6,000 troo]is, and by all other portions of IjOinbardy 
■ efiorlly after. As for Veiiiee, she was subsequjntly besieged by an 
Austrian army; bt»v the French aeeiB not to havfe ^’red any very 
desperate r^j^tanee. They attempted but one sortie—a sortio against 
the post of Cavanell.'i on the Adige, and in that were unsnce^ful. < 
Ty the Treaty of I’aiT, of M.iy 30lh, Franco lost fifty fortrcs.so8 
of note, 12,000 pieces*of cannon, !t j)o])ulation of lifteeu millions of 
Souls,- 100,000 men in g.arrisons, and was restricted to her old 
fiontiei'S of 1792, all her subsequent cSonquests being restored 
to their former possessors. By the Tre.atv of Vienna of March 23d, 

] isj is, thes<' articles were confirmed, aiid derails wore settled. 
Then came, in rapi<l suecs'ssion, tho rfiturn of N-^)olcou from Jilba 
in March, the secnes of the Hundred Ibps, tlie annihilation at 
Waterloo in .June, and the, successive acts of llte Congress of 
\'i< nna during the ensuing November. , By iheso/acts tho restora¬ 
tion of tho conquests of Niijioleon, begun in 1814, was completed. 


Austria received her aiiciehi'tcrritQries of the Milanese and Mantua; 
she also icccivecl, in viulalion of the very principle on whicli she 
laid taben up arms .against Napoleon, Venice, with all its ermti- 
nelil il pr)sses.siona^and a portion of tho (irisons. As for tho 
Ketliej lands, which Austria, In'97, by the Treaty of Canipo F'or- 
mio, hiid, for Wnice, ceded to^J'rariee, thc}r we?o .seized hy tho 
Congress, and, with llie, Ttiiled I’rovinces, were coj^tuleil one 
political body, under William, Prince, of fJrange, ha\ing the 
title, Kitio of tho Nelberlaiids. And thus, Bi-lgium* not having 

1 O ' ry 

been restored to Au.stri.'i, she claimed to ojtain Venice. ,Tbc cl.iim 
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;w^ rpcoj^izcd, anil llie desperate eH’Di’l. to niake of two wrdi^ 'a 
l^if lias been ever since attempted in vain.* 

■ On the 7tli of April, 1815, the Emperor of Aii.strlH projjlainied 
the erection of liis Ilali.an territpiies into^the “ Loinl)Ardoit^«ijjeto'; 
Kingdom,” Iving iK’twcmi the'fsonzo and the J*p, and tjh^ T'icinio 
and the Adriatic. Of this kingdom, Lombitrdy comprises seven 
districts, iiuhid'ing the Duchies of Milan and Mantua. In Veni^ 
are six districts':'the Dogado, or Ducliy of Venice—embracing the 
city with the Lagune and’ islee, and a narrow zone around its 
margin, comprising no towns larger- than Mestro or Eiisina: tiie. 
territory ()f I’adna; the I’olesina: the Vorcsieso March :f the ter¬ 
ritories of Vicenza, lircscia and Bergalno; the province of Treviso, 
with the districts of Feltrc,' Helluno, and C.adore; and the ancient 
ducal province of Krinli. 

On tlio 3 tth of April, 1815, the Emperor Francis gave his 
Italian Kingdom ‘a charter, without-, at. the same time, however, 
coiilerring much libcrty.'j; lie, also, substituted the code of law 
wliicli olaains in Au'-tria for the Code jVtipo/eon, to the great dis¬ 
satisfaction of 4^0 Italians. (Jarrisons .wore then placed in every 
town, mid inosttti' the otllcers, civil and military, were entrusUal lo 
tierman.s. Mel/i d'i.ril, |)ul;e of I.oiU, however, relaliicd both bis 
title and his jiension. .Monaslic institWions were not revived, tbough 
such rostoriititni was nrgeii hy V(uiice; and there, are siiiil to he, la 

* “ Of uil Ui.Ht Nupolisin hail ihnu' for It.ily," Rays Mariotti,-.gionly the work of (Ipstnir- 
lleii Will saiirtioiutil, .\usiria. Sariltiiia, null llib IlourlioiiRi'tlia I’ojio auil tho ,n.snil.s 
returnod: but tivnoa, \ uniro, aiui Idu-i-u had coast'd tu 

f A. Cicmmjl fur {‘orJer. 

J Austria,In 1600, prtuuisctl Itjdy h oon'tlluliou, tluouffli Uu' Archduke -John: Naj^Ios 
MAS itromlsedihiSepotiili'tiCi* iu through (Jcu. Nugent; and {inarantuo 

l!if 8.’iii)e. ihronjjb l.'ini Uentiiu'k. in JSI I. J»i»l tlus*- prondsus tv»'ru aji forir-riD'a ;d, 
Vi<’iu»A, Jti " 1 'i.' Ill .;uri'. I'.iii'. « i I ••.‘I'-VI, ’;U «tid 'H foUuwi I. a-t ;i iii.fji d 

Result” 
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thfs day hardly a thonsaml monks and nn^s in tho whole kingdom. 
lUit, dis.'ontmit soon began to manifest iteelf, altliongh it was said, 
thcii,'0s it,is now, to bo the best governed state in Italy; and then, 
as^iibwj the secret causes of dissatisfaction were almost as powerful as 
wei*o those palpable to every eye. Tho I'vorlasting interfereneo of tho 
govern'niont with private intomsts—the terribl(3 retribution for 
prditical ollcnccs—the ofliTisive ponyi of foreigns rfiters—the cease¬ 
less and senseless parade of foreign troops—the mystery and peilan- 
try of Genhan ollicials—that singular siillonness and haughtiness 
which makes even favom seem insults ; but, above all, Iho eternal 
hate, of race between the Italian and tho Teuton—sueh are a few.of 
the less obvious sources of'irritation, alwtiys tending, more or less, 
to revolt, even from tl«i very Coininoneemont of Austrian rule, forty 
years ago 

*' Uyrt'H, !)i wrilinf: nt stiyA, “ Fow Imlis ran <onc>-iv.'. mwJ nnno 

< Iltc uftual .s1.af(' Into uLitih tftft tliuu inr#i'tial tyranny of Avi^lrirt 

iff ] Ihid nnhjipi>y oily.*’ 
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INTKKVENTION. 

• ■ * 

Fob a period of five years, from 1815 to 1820, Italy seemed per¬ 
fectly quiescent under its “ legitimate rulei-s.” This, howev^^ was 
far from being the fact. The masses were discontented—the higher 
classes disappointed with the restoration, and this discontent and 
disappointment; fi^t reached a crisis—^a culminating point—at 
Naples. It is singular, that the movement of 1820, like that of 
1848, should'havc commcnfced under the eolda^ darkei^i^^ most 
odious dcspotisitilof Europe.* But there had long existed' in the 

* From 1769 to 182S. a perloa of C9 yearn, Ferdinand IV. waa King of Naples. In 
1197, Oeii. Clianipionet took Nnpica and declared the Farthenoptan giepuldic, the king 
baviiig been conveyed to Falcrmo by Lord Nelson, But Cardinal Knflb drove out tlio 
French uMcr Macdonald, and a caplfclation was signed by the rejgresentattvea of England, 
Russia, tlie]Porte, and Naples, and the livef al5d property of tlie republicans were asjjpred 
upon st'irrender of the fgrt& This eapltulatlbn was repadiate(t.by the king; and, sup¬ 
ported by Lord Nelson under the balefnl Infinenoe of Lady Hamilton, 95,000 lives 
aacrHlcod, aud Adnili^ Carracciolo was bangod f^otn tbo yatd'arm of hYs owil frigate, the 
Minerva! ^.Qt thoty^ant*^ triumph was brief. The Frcncii returned-rbe again fledfto 
Palermo, w1^^.iduring the successive reigns of J(^ph Bonaparte and^ Joachim 
he remalne(ii^iifiBt4'Junc, 18115. On the night of JanaaorSrd 1828, I'erdtoanii dio^ 
apoplexy, aa w;v9 ho was Ibunddoa^ in b|a bdd at 10 o'clock the ne^ moriAng. 
He was Jd years Sid and had reigned 66; and, despite three revolutions and tbiree restora- 
Uons, Is said W have been ** the most popular monarch that Naples ever had»” in like man- 





Efim^and CJSIm>ria—for a ^xiiod, iiidood, of teu'W 
yi ni's—a secivt society, with si^ns, symbol forms of initiation, 
rnod&J^f ^recognition, called O^ofi'tri, o^fehArcoal-burnci’s—(tho 
P^n of tlio.peasnntry tjf-that region being to marmfacluro'^ 
f^4hil6j carrying bif^iho idoaj'n meeting was called a Fen- 
3ge a Banieea* The members of a counter-society 
Sferc known as Galdemri, or Braziei's. 

Originally* Republicans, the Carbonari (3cclare(f thenisehos, after 
^the restoration, in favor of a coiistittitional monarchy under tha 
Donrbon dynasty, though always distrusted by tho Constitutionalists, 
whom they, in tln.'ir turn, charged with lukewarmness. They liad 
lodges in I'iedmont, LombaM)^, and the' ropodom, and a general 
and ^multaneous rising in each government, is said to have been at 
one’time designed; this rising having been encouraged by tho 
<lecIriratiou of tin! principle of non-inR>rvention by tiio Alikid 
Towers, in the late successful revolution of ^le Sth of Aiay in 
Sjiain. , . ' 

A histoi^ of the Secret Societies of Italy, during tho lialf century 
last pals'!- Would fill yolmnes. First in chronologjfll order htre, as 
everywhere else, indeed, stands thoordCr of Ai»»k'|t Free Jlasomy, 
the order of Liberii or French, Muraiori, or Francs Masons. It 
is a remarkable fact, that a lodge of this fraternity existed for some 
time under tho jealous and argus-eyod Oligarchy of Venice; ^nd 
was not discover 0 d«until 1785, when it was suppressed, and all its 
TOrniture and archives comRilttcd to the flame.s, by order of tho 
‘^upreme Court of the Dueal Palacci” In the hC^et records of tho 
WiRepnblic appeare 41 catalogue of tho singular arti^j!|*'found in 


1%, probably, as Naples horsttlf !s cdHe<l “tho fiUthfUl city of Naplc8,”1lK4ptto her Iwftuly- 
sisiusurrddltldnsl But oM King Dig Nose—was always tlio j^olof his Lazza* 

roni.^ 

♦ Vendiia —a6aie; JSar<iccfl—allnt 





Tt.iv; (’['I'V OF jTlIE'Sl.A. 

Itouin, !x<, ;i <lct.'iilc(l ;ii-i’oiinl ofij form of jnjtiation, 
■'a^ualist of inoitiljors’-nnincs. 'I'he wliolo mnnin'r waH fifiy-foiir, 
and llic list, emljracod names of some of the most distinguished 
' itifii of Veiiico. Aniontj; llieso woro (^lu'iaiii, siihseqiu.attljfeA.iWWs- 
sador-to Fj'.'inoe, I’attajrlia, Envoy to N.'i|ioleon in ’90 ,aTid'on»r't>f 
the Oraiid Sapfos of the Senate, Allrrizzi, fiujnisitor of fffate, Pmdo- 

. • ' I*'* 

rlHMljsiU^jjnuslKMl poet, Foi^tana, tin* CM‘K l>rate<l oni^infor; lik^, 
wise several'ecclesiasties of high rank, as wadi as uieinlx'rs of the 
iiol)l(; families of the J’isani^ Morosini, f-Jiustiniani, (Jasjiaroiii, and^ 
jiersons hearing the, well-known names of Afemo, Koranzo, I’aleoe.apa, 
aiul Cairicrata. ' 

Under hreiich rnle, Aheainry seems* to have heen Idh'i’iitr/J in 
Italy, aUhoiigh hy an oHicial act of Iteoeinher 9th, 1809, the order 
is doelarid “jierilcsi.s to e'overnment .and siihversiui of religion and 
Bo<'i.'ly.” Another prote.st, under d;ilo of Mareh 0(!i, also afi- 

Jieai’s, althoneti the order seems not-to li.ate heen snjijire-sed. l!nf. 
if Franee, tolerated Alasonry in Italy, tint so, eert.aiidv, did Austria. 
Her lirst olliei.al tinathema tigainsl it he.ais dale I 890, followed n|> 
hy one yi't inoreYwero in 189-t, .and another in l,S->o. 

.\s early as .Vldfl tiolh, iVtiy, Al.-isonry w.as denotiiieed l)^■ the 
I’ajial Fee, .'V secoiiii di'iiim.i.ition ayjie.-ired May fSih, 
third, Sqilemher l.'Uli, 1821, an.l .i fourth Mareh 12th, 1825, since 
when, it seems*not to have hivn. dwiotineed hv its 'distinctive appel- 

l.ation, but to have h.een iiududed iii tlm whohs.-de anathemas of the 

■p 

Itali.au despots .agtiinst *’Secret Soeielii's.” 'Of these societies, not, 
less ihan thirty-four have been torin.ill'y denounced bv the Austritm 
Police, hy respeeli\c mimes, as appeai-s by offici.al records. Aceoridg,; 
ing to Italian writers, the first of those secret societies—“'die fiist 
sect of Italian Independents”—.arose among the Venetian aiuMjOin- 
hard patriots with the first ojijircssivo acts of J’rcncli vulo. Tt w.as 
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known ,.J)y tlic nnmo of tlio “ /J'/ui’ S’uirc'' to tho rronoli, 
(Iri'iuli'il, iiiid iial(‘.d,aiul loft nothin,Lf iiuiiUcmjitod to ixtonnmato it; ' 
but, thriving and incn asiiig during tho whole Froiich oociip.ilioii, it 
aJdal.^natcriidl}' in the expuisloy. It enlisted ni.ilcoiitents of till 
pari^^r and its sole ohjoet was to drive <nit the barhtiri.ins.* With 
this league, under iho genend inline of Carliniiari, originatcil towards 

' the end of 181-1, a proji-et for the libcilation i^f. ^'-Jy—a proj-’ct 
• ^ 0 
fiu-'^hed hefoi'e any overt act had transpired, and iniuUlu d by years 

-of eaiitivit.y of its chiefs in the.'dungeons of Milan .-ind Ahmtna. 
lint the fraU'rnily was not eruMied, ainl with that frati'inity origi¬ 
nated, mhsoipiently, tho llevoiulioii of 1820. 

The I'i'-ing ;it Naples orTininenced on the 2nd of .July, with ti 
nuitiny in the army, beeause of dislike to (Teoc ral Niigeifl, !m liisli- 
man, who was Comniaiuler-in chief. T'ho nsnli was (.ntire desertion 
of ihe royal cause by tlie army, led by it.s*olncers, ubo were mo.-tly 
t'arbon!iri,f immediate adlu-sion on jnirt of tbe pej]-!--,* iinl a -h'mimd •• 
for ;i libei'.'ii eoiislitiition. The, ohl Kin;;' J-'ordinand aeeedi-d to tbe 
demand, and gr.ve power to Francis, the Ori-wn-yiiiice, to carry it, 
out. TheOarhonari the.u jiroposed the Spanish c-^nstituli-iiiof 1812 
receiillv revived—which was, also, the conslitulTimiof Sicily in 1812, 
the, most d--tTioer,atic i'h.srter os- r fiaini'd for a nmii.-o-ehy, an-l 
-leeiiu-l hy eonsei'vativ<s as utlerly unfit for Naples as for Madii.l. 
ll, w.is, howeve.v, accepted an^l »ivoru to by b-itb knig are! pilnce. 

Gen. I’cpt' at tlie head of tbe army and the j-eojile then enleo'd 
'■k. 

■N.iji'cs, and a provisional commission entered i>n (he administration 
of govevmnenl. J’.ut diflieulties iumiraerable, at* once arose, and 

V||^ong them was a revolt at i’:ilernio, in ihe island of Sicily, tho 
jMjople d.-manding restoration of their iudej'endeut government, and 

Wiiriotti. j 

t Till! I artoauri, frou) 1=03 to loil, tu-l iliuir licwl-nuurteis at Xaptes. 
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their coiistltuUim of 1812, p-aiitcil by lA'i'diiiaiid and guaranteed 
% Et|glaiid—yet annulled at V^iciina in 1815 which revolt was only 
quelled by bloodehed, and by an arnn^d force despatched from 
Naples. ’ , 

On the 1st of October, the king opened the parliament'hi: tlic, 
church of Spirito Santo, and, during the same month, tne-Holy'Al¬ 
liance, enihr;(j;;jjtg Jtnssia, Austria, and I’nissia, met at Troppau and 
resolved, in viora'uon of their own declared j)rinci]ilc of non-inter¬ 
vention, to crush the constitution of Najilos ■ by force of arms., 
France ap]iro\cd, but gave no aid; England remained luiutral, and 
Sj)ain, Sweden, .Swil/.erland, and the Netherlands, recognized the 
new government. The, .King of Naplco was invited to tlic Confer¬ 
ence, and w.a.s sufrei'ed by tiu! rarliament to go, with a jirotest on 
one ■: side, aiul a promise on the other, against any change in tho 
c<>..stituiion.* r>ut, once at Laybach, where the Congress now sat, 
the old dcsjiot w;i.s easily and spi'odily convinc<'d that his .jiroTiiiso 
. was mill, having' heen “ extorted by violence and an army of 
43,000 .'\ustrians, which for six' months had been on tho^Po,crossed 
that river and Vas on tho frontiers of Naples and entering the 
pas.s<.s of the h il hy Cen. Erimont, with a jiroelamatiou 

from the king oalliiig on iii^ people to reci^lve the invadei's as Iricnds— 
almost before the danger was suspected. 

was at this time, or a few months previonsp^at Lord llyroli, 
■tlicn at liavenna, wlio had warmly sympathized in the whole move¬ 
ment, addressed the Nea]ioIitan goverumont, presenting to “ thif- 
good cause” a thousand hmis. His acldrc.ss concludes thus:— 

“ Distance from the frontier, and ■tno feeling of .jfereonal incafiiuaty , 
to contribute, etticaciously in tbo service of the nation, |5rGvcnts thd 
• Niiplc.i sent t’llnool'lmitiW to Ijiybach to ileprcoato the intorventiou of the absolute 


powers. 
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wril'n-from propo-iiij,^ iiiiijsdf us wortliy of th<‘, lowest coimni-oion 
for wliieli exj'oii<'iiee ai.il talent iuii;lit lio reijuisit "; liul if, as a luero 
volunteer, liis [ireaciu'e were not .'rburdoiv'tQ wlioiiiso. ver lie lYiiejlit, 
serve uiulor, lie wonlij repair to wlialever jilace the Nc'ajiolilan e'ov- 
crijment miglit point out, there to obey the orjers ami j)artiei]'ate 
ill llic dati'^eW of his eoiniuamling officer, ivilhont any other inotiio 

than that of sliaring the (h stiny of a bravo iffitioiwh lending,iiHe'f 

• ^ ^ ■ • 

against the* self-calh il IJoly Alliance, which biitmaiibines the vice 
• of hypocrisy with dcsjiolisni.” • 

Jo.rltihaloly, tlie si'i'vices of the noble Jjonl were not accepted, 
although his oontiibution was. 

On the 'ith of Mari’h, I*!21, the army of the ('lUislilnlionalisu. 
of tirgl.HIO men under (h-n. Tepo, joined‘b.-ilile. w'ilh the foe at 
Jliili; aiul, on the ensniiig morning, that arniv mimhered Imt'hiin 
dre.b ill pl.ci; of Ih.iiHamb! 'file A'ca|»!it m-, had Ih d I Oi|,,(l„. 
10th, the .'tii.-triaiK were in the forlri ss of Aipiil:^ am] re- islanee wa.. 
at an etid. It was on learning th.e cillry of tin*Aiii-iiians into Ma¬ 
ples without even a shadow of re.sistanee, that the ]ioet Moore, as 
every one knows, penneii his sjiirited verses cotnmSiieing-■ 

“Ay, <Iou n t«> tiji? wifli them, rluvis as IW. / .j--. 

From t!;is hour may tli*'- Moot] in tlit-ir il.ist.iruly vrln ’. 

Which bljrank from the toiu h of llhcity's w.jj-, 

Be Kuckinl .>u< hy lyr.iul , or stagnate I:i 

• * '• 

Fu. palii.'ition of the jjoliroourv of tlio .V' njt'illtariSj it 

ihas heen urged with much force, that “lliri le.id. rs iiad before tlieni 
;\nstri.'m bayonets, and sai^beliiml tbelii the piles and Mailliihls of 
’09.’ They kneiv*tlial tln-y we#' betrayed at Xaph e, whilst they 
thad Come, to die on the frontier.” 'l're.acliery has been altrilnited, 
also, to Boiiic of the leadei's th(;m.s('lves; 'and the malign inlluonco 
of .lesniti.sm, it is said, was abo busy. 



On tlic lull) of 'May/Fi-nrm.’iiK.l w.cs in 'liis capitnl. Tint 

{foiu’rnl ihinii'sty was fuigoitt ii. A liiiiKlrnl lii'iicjs 
fall; Yriany persons werp’iient to tL; galleys, (o dmigeons^ to e^nvief 
islands. IVpd and (Jarraseosa escaped to Kngland, afid dollgt^ jltttl 
two oilier geiii-rals wi.rc exiled to remote jirovinoes of AuSlri^'.'j ’QB 
tlie ‘2(tli, a decree was issued liy llio king in tlio nature (if t> jjh'ai'fer,’ 
liy wjiieh Sicily^ Was ‘leiidered, in a manner, once itim'e indeiiendont 
of iVa]ile9. . ^ • 

It was at .tliii Oaigress of ./rroppau, which was in session from 
Oi loher to 1 leee.inher 1820, cauKed hy the recent revohilions in Spain, 
I’ortugal and Maples,—coinoked hy Prince h^etlernich, and held hy 
Itussia, Prussia and Ansiria, that the ]ij'ineij)h! of Anml Iiihroai- 
lion, as understood in •modern times, npiy, perhaps, bo viewed as 
having Wn first formally and defmiliu'ly nimouneed for, at 
'I'vpppau, it seems to have,been liistinclly agreed, that Austria should 
fighl, and Uussia and Prussia liohl at hay the vest of Purope; 
while the doelrine‘|,lit forth was this,—“'J'tie Powers have an un- 
doiihled ii;htio lake hoslile aUiliide in regard to thoso’.fitatos, in 
which the i>verlU-o\v of ;,;t>veriuui'nt may opej-.ale as Rft 'example." 

.Ncihe I'oiigre-v l.athaih, held fvihe same powers, unde.i tie 

name i.f "'file n,,!\ me.”l'n.ni .l.iiitiarv’lo Mat, 1821. -ihf 

» ‘ 

* A V, .•j!-}i}r>iiit. rl in U‘o “Dt'Hn-’f!! i.- I^'\ HV''."'rJ-uiHurv, 1 •'52, li.-lrc 1 !i. 
Iiiiti\r“nfi.ni wiihflif a-iojitiiiMof IbOlTtlt MlifltMtf ilif Tri'aLyl^y 
n.'iil fi, in U-P' ln'fttr.-H^^so-fetnlly oxt-rfi-siil ip. 

ls{\ t.f {lin j)niifi|)lo wt.s {o wipo ,ml iJeriiMny by Hu' iiittTVi'Titiuu of I’raiui' 

an'l liUftMia, iin.l tt> ostabli.-h Aii&triii. rriit.->}:i, aiitl Jlt‘rty*pi'_'ht. Ifsst-r sovereign states. I'hiliph^, 
II. of Sniiin intor\i‘iu'tl, alho, in rrsuicr-. ami W'illi.'tui ll, of IVussia, iu IPoIIsiUl.' Tlieu 
lollovtrod the iuti.'rv» nti,'‘ns of Kjussia ia rolanil ‘lunl ta»‘.infiiinous ptirtilions, tlio iiit<Tv«n- 
tituiof the Allies In thealf:upsH)f France for Ifvcniy-livc ycais—intervention of Na- 
poli'im lu the aftairs of luirepc for lifUion year!*—llic intcEv<?ntlon of (l#a Allies by tffe _ 
Trvsnies'of Ttviis uinl Vieiin.a, of IvsI4*l5—foll«\vo«l l>y tlie subsequent intorventionS, njore 
partfeularly uoUeq»l in the te^it-^nd tlie yet more recent .intervention, that of liogland 
in (Vmrul America, 



KiiilH-rol'S of Mini Aiir-tria Iii'inL; jin seiU in pcoson, auil 

Imul, Fi'mikv, f’ni.-isia, N.-ipl's, iModi im, 1‘opnjoni niul Tiocaiiiy, by ‘ 
iriivoys—ill'-. sMiim jiViiii'ipli: Ucciuiie a portion of tlin inU'i iialioiKil 
llie. eoiitiuMtilal powers; and iu piiiMiani-o tliereof, Xaplos, 
Sidly siSd Piedmont, were oeeiipied li^ Anstrian troops, and tlio 
iSpaflisbicotlsSitution tlioy had adopt'-d was abolislied. Tliedoctrino 
of this {'ongre.s3, as put. forlli in the I.aybach tTrciilar of May I'-’lIi, 
lisdl—a eircnlar dislinet from lliat Sgnod by Uil^sla, Au^i.iia and 
jl’riissia, and signed by Metternieli aloifu in belialf of Austria,— wits 
Ibis That n.sifnl and_ nece.ssary elianges in legislation ongbt only 
to emanate from the •re.c will and intelligent eonvietion of tlmsc 
whom (iod lias rendered •responsiblo for power; and nil that 
(Icv'iate.s from tlii.s line, necef.s.'U’ily lead.s to disorder, comiiiotious, 
and evils far more iiisnirerablo than tlio.so wliieli they pretend to 
reined}':’’ or, in tlie langnage of l>ani»-l Webster, in rejily to 
t'bevalior Uillsoinaim in ly 19,—“Tbat all popiilgr oikroii.stil utioiial , 
ligbts an^ holden no otherwise than as grants ainl indnigenees from 
erowued heads.” Again -l this monstrous piineipp, < veil Lord 
Ca.itlefCSgli, ill'behalf of Kngland, ( iiteied his solemn protest. 

At llin <'ongress of the live groat jinwers \p lona, la id from 
< telober 1,0 Deeinnber, 1 y'2t!,^lhe, same priin iple was in'oved b-,- (bo 
Kffipirois <jf Ru.s»i» ahd Austria; and,'iu ae.mvdaiu-e. tbeiew'uU, 
'‘. .iiei’ wa.s sufleredfin 1 to js.store tins I'.oinboiif. to tb- ibione 
of >pain, and suppisss tbe Curte.ssind Conslitmion, and wa« promisi-.l 
Sd if recpiired. At tbo same time tbe, (ireek resi.stanee, wbieb bad 
alwavs been encuiiraged btione of tbo powers, ^{ussia, was jn-o- 
notmeed “rash and culpable”—“’a lire.brand of rebellion inllicOlto- 
ihau Empire!” To all this, and r-spceially to the intervention of 
France iu Spain, England again prototod, Septcmbeii 2’itb, IS‘22, 
through her tlmn iTeinkr, the great Canning. But, four yeara 
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later, England herself intci-v’ened in I’orUigal, in iiivor of Donna 
Mairfa against Don Miguel; and, in ISdS; intervened in Delginm, 
with the other gieat powers, to place Leopold on that throne, in- 
steadpof the Kussian Loiichtenborg, or the French Nomojlre,-ifihib- 
iting all idea of a Ih'imhlic! Si< hincli fur Enghiud in thO' 
an index and a prophecy of tlie future. i 

In ISdd, the. Einpicrors of Russia and Austria, the king of Pnissia, 
and all tin; oilmi Eurojman Sovereigns, those of England and Fiance 
only excepted, met in Congivss at the Baths of Toplilz, in Bohemia. 
^I'hc cause of this meeting was the Qu.'idrujilo Alliance of England, 
hrapec, Sp.ain and Fortngal, for the expulsion of I)on Clarlos and 
Don kliguel from the I'cninsula. Ai’lnod iiitcrveiitiou was then 
urg(‘d hy thp Einpraor of Russia, in order to prevent the evil inllu-, 
ences of. the Itevolnlion of 18:I0, in France, the defeat of Idon 
Miguel in I'ortiigal, and'tin; failure of Don Carjos in Spain., '1,’his 
was ojiposeil • by Iho King of T’russia and i’rince Metteriiieh ; ainl, 
on the dlh of March, the Congre.ss broke up—no intei volition hoiiig 
resolved on, save lliat of a pecuniary character protfored by the 
Czar—the prii'lciplc of no«-intorvciitioii, being, in {act, virtually 
rc-deelai'rd! 

All Europe, howe\er, and especially ^tlie I’cninsula of Italy, as we 
shall see, coiiliniiod to be op[ire.s,sed by this inepbus of armed in¬ 
ter,vciitioii, by which not less Hum a score oCinsurrections were, 
cruslied within as many yeans; and it was this same despotic prin¬ 
ciple which crushed the liberal cause in Europe in 1849. Rome and 
Uuiig'ary threw ptl a yoke which cou'd never have been replaced, 
but by the aniicd intervention of'France and Russia. Had England, 
Franco ainl I’nissia forbidden, as they might have, done, the invasion 
of Hungary, by Russia, Euroiw had now, perohanco, been compara¬ 
tively free. “ With Hungary triumphant and indej^ondent,” says 
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Jiu ab]i\ writer, “ Aurtlrla cmilil not havo bullicl I’laiSM.i, oonlj m.t 
liayo trani])!ei.l on the (vn-stitulioii of lle.s.se,could iml have ciin'[uA'od 
Venice, could not ha\c retained, tlunnfli siio Jiad leouvercd Lom- 
bardyi and could not Lave oiven Franeu even the icdtry and miser¬ 
able' Jiif6tcxt,for tliat att a,.k on Itomc, which lias covered botli her 
arms and Lcr.diploinacy with indelible infamy.'’ 

On the very day that tin; Austrian troops oc?upi^ the eilv and 
castle, of A(jufla, near Naples-—(on (ifo lOlh of M.lTcIi, Ibdl)—a 
•mutiny broke out in the army of riiahnont. ScM-ral ollka rs and 
nobles, members of the Society of the (iarbonari, waa-e, at th<' head 
of the niovenienl, ami it was seeretlv eomitenanccd by' (Jharlc.s 
Albert, ihinco of Savoy-Oajionano. 'I'ho citadel of Turin was 
sei/.i’d on the TJth, cud next day tiro kinj^ N’ie.lor I'inirnanuel, 
abdicated in favor of his uhsent brother, (diaries hVlix, appointinij 
Charles Aibeii^ Itegeid, who, on the 'I Ul'.,s«,)ie sup|iort to thesaiwo 
Spanish Constitution adopted hy Naples. A n^ini.-Jj-y was then 
formed .md a Junta,eonstiluted. On the 'i:;d, (tenoa d'lelated hca- 
independenc(j of I’iedinoid—as Sicily’ had declared hers of Naples' 
a year before' —and jiruelaimcd the sainis ConAitnlioii.'''' .IJnt 
already the cause was lost. The Austrian tjj;oo|^).s in l.ombardy 
were on tlio Ticinio; Charley Felix l;ad disowned-and denoiiiiced 
the acts of the Ilegcut; and Charles Albert biiysidf, on the, nioht 
of the 21st, had fled-to the Austrian camp. On thc,'‘sth of A|^ril, 
the voval troops, united wish the Auslrisins, roiib-d tiie insurij.ait.s at 
Novsusi—a spot faliil to I’iedmonl;—ou the !ith (he Juntsi dis¬ 
solved; ai)d, on Iho 10th, Cbsules l-'olix f w.as at Turin, and tha 
whplc afl’air wsis over. 

♦ Ocwf'A ;iTi(l Sifily <Utl «‘ach precisely Uio saiuc tlunir In is.V'^-lO, uiiilcr prJ*ci>‘-ly ll) > 
same ciremn-UiMK’S. 

1 'IMiis kin", who.-'t? Italian name was Cdrlo curmuX by Ins Ayniimy anotiitr 

i'A"iionu‘n inoiO apprnpriale titan I'elioe —happy—before liis docv«d« : it wan jTcroce^ 
savhiio i 



An iiisurrpction in'tho Papal Stiitis sooins to li.ivo beeti'dosignctl, 
silfKiUanoous willi tlia'l at, Naples. A? parly as February, 
P>vroti, tbcn at llavp.nha, wiii< s to Mr. Baiikfts—“i!c assured tlierd 
are troublous times brcwiiijr for Itoly.” Airain, m Aprilj-l^^^^tes 
to Murray—“ there is that brewing in Italy wliiuli will .spfe’cSil^.Cut 
off all security of communication,,and set all your AngIo*travellers 
flying in evor^' direction. • 'I’ho Spanish and French afian« Lave set 
the Italians iia^i'ferment; arid no wonder ; they havobi^en too long 
ttamj)lod on. T shall think, it by far the most intere.sting spectacle 
and moment in existence to sco the Italians send the-barlmri'ans of 
all nations haek to their own dons. I h^tve liv(;d long enough 
among them to feel more for them tp a nation than.for any other 
jH'ople in the world.- Ilut they want nnion, and IhtSy want princi¬ 
ple^* and 1 doubt their snecoss. However, they will try, prob.a- 
yy ; and, if they do, i^,will be a good cause. No Italian can liate 
an Austrian more Ilian I do.” On the 23d of the same month, lie 
writes that, the Walls of Itaveuna wejje that morning found covered 
with plaeards—“ Up with the I’eputilic !” “Down with the Pope'.” 
“Dowa wilh Priests!’' “Down with the Nohles!” afid/adds—“T 
dislike the Aiislriaii':. and thiidc the Italians iiifamousTy oppres.si'(l.'’ 
In the montli ot .\nVust ho writes, that “the Huns” were on the 
I'o, and lliat if thev erossed it there would l«3 tiuhtinij. A monlh 
later he writes that all were looking on etuth Ot^r like wolves, only 
wailing for the first falling on to do nmithaablc things, and that the 
government had begun to look oti himself with a suspicious eye; 
also, that the Austrians were masters of the Papal Police: “but 
some day or other they will pay„for all; it may not bo very s^n, 

♦ •* 'rUt* UnUuns nre more cluldron,” writes Mazzinff Oct. 4, U7, “ bnt with good IfislinctH, 
Tlicy ha\V not u slitwU'W i>f intellect or pM>llt\cal experience. I speak of th© uiulUtudt^ 
nini not of tho low londora, whoso sin is want of rC/aolntion.'’ 
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fur thes®, linhnpi'V Tfuli.ins liavu no coiisislwioy anioiip; tlK'Uiselvcw.”' 
OT 11)6 eveniiii^ ■of tlu; 9th of I.K'coiiilii'r, the ('oniinamlaiit <>f ttio 
troops, who was very obnoxious to tlio jiyoplo, was shot down at his 
struct at 111 veiina. ISyon had him taken to his house 
whistts iie died. Subsequently, an Ausliian spy was stabbed. Tu 
the month of :JuIy, 1821, he writes—“ The fyramiy of the fJovern- 
fiienl here is hroakiu!' out. Tlu^v have exiled al^ut a thoiis.'iud 
jiCople of the best families all over the rionian Stafeis.” And aoain 
—“ you have no idea what .a stal<? of oppros'i. n llii.i eonntry is in— - 
they have arrested above a llionsand of high and low IIjroiigT.out. 
lloinagtia—banished stuno and confined others, witlioiil trial, pro- 
ce.ss, or everti^Stensation ! Wery body .says tln'v wonhl ha\e done 
the saiiK! by me if they dared ]>roeeed oj'eniy.'' Every one of my 
a<’qnaiMtanee, lo tlie himd>er of hundreds, h.as been ,'.\iled. It has 
t,een a ini'. I'able .siglit to see the generiH dc.sol.-itioii in fimilie?.’’ 
bhiring this perioil ISyron received an anonynion‘*le!l»r.sl\rnfn; liim 
■Mjhicf of the Amcricaits”— Capo di '- \]u' t'arlioiiari of 
tin; Itomagna being honored with that n.nin, : and throati'ning him 
willi as-sasaination. liyron, .soon after,-leii, for 1‘i'a.* 

A larov, portion of a Journal kept by Eyroneal Ji.uenn.a, during 
the uNeiilful months of Janiiarv and Kebruary, lis21, is d'-voted to 
tin', political movwnont by which all Italy wa.s* at that time en¬ 
grossed. A'o doiibt is left by (Jus Diary tliat the’]' !, log'.Uier 

wiib his friends, the elder and ytuinger (founts (lamba, falln'r ainl 

*• Irtroi) Rtvin.-s to bttve Lcod nn Dl/jrct t.f ?•})• oijiJ s.inu!>?iih>:n fn ili/- n.ilibri A** 

•Airly HS Ootobco ?'*;•), a n<>ti <‘0 was' I'-tl by it.i* I’t'Ifto i*f lb»' -^ti.-i tD (but f»f Vcriirv, 
thoTO of tb*’ ix'vti riw a, jnc-bi! • >• of IKU' t, Kos i. ty of /fo/oa-AriJi' 5 n<l uti- 
imlfly tlfl'ibD'tr hi-}irtl-i( s f>rnl princij.lt s. 'J lii •' •'bMDDUdbt i'lo be fom.-l «'-ii ih.» 

2'}.'>lh ]»agt‘ ‘f f'l ft' tbf *• i'itrte- Sf/rvfc e Afti ihl'n /'.J/vm A ho 

lUiUn^ (hi! X f./'.-iTj/i', I'M, ill ami tbiis ojM'iii,— 12 Uiof 16^t 

iDoiilb, thu Isi r-l i>yrtm IM't thw (Uy for Vfidco.” 
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brollicr of Uk^ G\ii('cloli, won? aclivi’ (.!:ii'boii:iri, and participated 

ill tlie, fivi|noiit H'lAomlilagi's in ilic Forest of Uavemia—tlio Fotesl 

of 1 >(ici‘ai'oi(i’s and l)r 3 'd('ii’s “ Ilijiitsinaii’s Gliost.” Ilis Lordship's 

lioiiso Ki'caino adejiotof amis and aMiiniiiiilioii, and he declares'nitn- 

s<‘lf in coiislaiit readiness to lead an onllireal;. ILi also contribntkl 

liberally in nioiiey. ITe seems to have, had many doubts as to the 

issue, however. • and’respecting his coadjutors, too, despite Ilia ciitliu- 
a * ^ ^ ' t 

siaslic hopes. ’ The re,volution in the Papal State.s was, at first, fixed 

for October, 1820, The tiiho was postponed, however, to the 7lh 

or Sill of M.arch, 1821. lint the chapter of .accidents had then 

closed. Tt was too hate. 'I’lio night of the 7lh of dannaiy was, 

also, fixed for a rising at Itavciina.' Tt w.as a terapestnons night, 

and l!\ron watched till the dawn in expectation; but in vain. 'ITio 

counsel ’urga'd by the poet—“ to .attack in detail, and in diti'creiit 

parties, in ditlerent plaivs,”—wa.s wisi‘, and indic;i(es zeal. Jhit a 

few extracts from tho Iliary will better indicate tho spirit of the. 

writer:— 

Sth .—“ I wonder what figure these Italians will .make in a 
regular row ? *1 soinetinies think, itc. Anil yet there are materials 
ill this j.eoplc and v^noble i iicrgv, if well directed. But who is to 
direi’l tluaii ? 

!i//i.—*•'JTie Austrian barl'.iriaiis are again on war-pay, and will 
nicrch. I.ct'tlicin—‘ lliey ceiiie.liko .sacriHcca-in their trim’—the 
hounds of licT!! Let it still he s lirpe to see their hones piled like 
those of the human dogs at Atorat, in Fwitzorlaiul. Onwartl! It 
is now the time to act. ft is not one man, nor a million, but the 
spirit of lihcrly, wliieh innst hif sjircad. Tho waves which dash 
U|ioii the shoro arc, oiio by one hrokeii, but the’occi/a conqiiors, 
neverlhoiToss. 

12//i,—“ Tlie Austrians I abhor, loathe, and—I can not find 
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words for-iny hato of tliom, and slio.idd Ixs sorry to find dcotk cor- 
r(ispondt)nt of niy halo. ■ 

\2ith .—“Tho I’owi'i's tnean to war with tho Pcojilos. The. kint;- 
tiines'tai^.fijst linishino. 'riu'rc will blood shod liko walor, and 
tears like niist; but the ixsijilos will eoni[Urr in the end. 1 shall 
not live to see it; but 1 forusoe it. 

28/A.—“ The Austrian bruto.s liavt? si-i/.ed niy Threi^.)r flair jamnds 
of English poVdcr at Venice. 'J’he scoundrels ! •/* liope to pay 
them in Juill! 

20/A.—“ Met a eoutpanv of ^L/o’ivVaiii in the, Eiiresi.j all armed, 
and singing with all sheir might in fiomagnuule,—‘ \\ e are all 
soldiers for Liborlv.’ d'hey a’heeia il nu! as 1 p.i^-scd. I reiuried 
their -.ahite, 'and rode on. This may show the, .spirit of Italy at 
jiriseul,,” 

It seeiu', .hat ovi:ry thing was arrangeil«tbr a rising on the |0*<i 
and I Ith of February, with the idea that the .\u'y'ian» uoidcl.ero‘-a 
the, ]’o on tile l.'iih. Ihlt this passage w.as clleete,! on the ’7th, and 
b'omagna could only stain] on the alert, and await, the advaiiec of 
die .Vfoapolitans. 

/■FA. 14/A.—“Another tissassinatioii at (.’es.'.'iuia—in all about 
/oj'/y in Ibiinagna, within thg last three months. 

I8’A..—“To-day I h.io; had in.) <onimunicaliou with iiiyf'arl.o- 
naii' lollies; but, hi tlie. moan tyiie mv Iowit a[)artmeiil''ar. ^'all 
of th ir bayonets, fusils, eartridgesy and what not. t siij.j.ose lh.it 
thev k-otisider me as a dejiof, to he saeriticeil in eii'i:: of aeeide'iils! 
It i.' no great n:alt''’r, supposisg that ftaly could lu^ liberated, who 
or what is saerilie' d. It is a '.•rand,-the very /nn/ry of 
polities. I nd)' think!—a fri’o Italy! Why, there has b.en no¬ 
thing like it siiie'i tin- d ivs of Augustus. 

20//i.—“The Amuiomi give a diiuior iu the Forest in a few 
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(lays, and have invited mo as one of the Oarhoiiari. I will get as 
tij)sy and pati'iutie as possiUle. 

24'//(.—The scoivt int(;llicence this 'iTioi'niiig is as bad as possi¬ 
ble. Till! plan has missed—^tho chiefs are betrayed, Thns 
the wofhl goes; and tlius tiio T(aliens are lost for lack bf tinion 
among themselves. I always had an idea that it would bo bungled. 
\\ halever 1 ••an do by iikuk^j, inean.s, or person, I will ventnro 
freely for their freedom. I have, five hUndrcd pounds in tho house, 
with which I havi' oll'erod to begin.” 

In his “ Ihaaehed 'I'lionghls” Byron .s.ays, “ The Neapolitans havr! 
bhlrayed ihi ins.dves and all tho, world ; .su'd those who would have, 
given their blood for Italy, can liW oidy give her their tears. 
Atrocious Iro.'aliery has replunged Italy into barh.arisni. However, 
tho mi/ Italians .•d-o not to blame; merely tho scoundrels at the, 
fate/ of Ihi: haul whieh Hie linn now wears, and will trample, them 
to ashps for'thein servility.” 

With such terror did the movotBpnfs of the t'aibonari at Najdes, 
Tmln, and in (,'entral Italy strike the imaginai.i ui of the old Fm- 
pefor Francis of Austria, that it seeiirs to have haunted his mind 
hku a moiiomania'.t’or }''ars afterwards. Not the slightest mo\e- 
ment had as yet become apjiarent iiuthe Lomhardo-Venelo; tievei- 
iheless. Count .Sti-.-tssohlo, <io\crnor of Milan, received orders from 
Fulioiihnmnto leave no stone unturned to develop tho designs, and 
discover the ntembers of the Ciirboiiari in that kingdom.' To this 
end, a special coinmi.ssion w.ls in.stitirted at Venice; anti soon, ou 
pretence of h<'i,eing detected perilou.-'- plot', agaiitst the government, 
the. society of learned men, “ Sr'ciiziiili Ihiliiini” at Milan was dis- 
•soUed—its periodictil, “ II Concilhtlorc” was .suppressed, and several 
of its meinhers, among whom were Count t.'ouralonieii, and Silvio 
Pellico, were arrested. At the sirine lime, (letober, 1820, Maron- 
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(■(■Hi, I’allavic.iii, MuroUi, Muiiaii, T'orcsl.i, Orf)bani, ^les^i, Solera 
\ ilia, aiul Aiii.liTiiiie, wore’"also seized aiul iiii]iri<taie(l.*' 'I'ried at 
\ euice, or at Milan, by eStraoi'ilinarv (libiinals, in llie Fall of IS'd'd, 
tlte acciiseil wca-e all condemned, and several wore doomed to die. 
'I’heif,»eiitfeTiC(;S were coinmnted, however, to various tortus of im 
|uisonineiit atS]>iolbery, in t'liiri‘re (hini-r-honi inijirisonnient for life, 
to imjiiisoiiinent for eielit, tw<'lve, or liftoeii yr'i-s.^Ainono Uioso 
tiied at Venice and doomed to die, were For<f,Cf, Solera, and 
iMunari. Of these. F'oresii, a native <,f F\’rrara, wa.s, al the time of 
liis arrest, dnd^'e of a Tritjim.al in llie 1’ol<.; in,;; ;uid, for two vear.s 
fiom Oetoher 182tt lo Jiovi in’,.a' O'..’, was he eonlined Is iie.illi the 
0(/(/.v of the Ducal I'alaee a; ih'iuee, awaitini; Iri.al, will; his as-o- 
(■ate, J'elheo, ;ind tin: rest, lie found the “ terrd)!;; PiiinilH^' 
lamov.-r, the most agrei-able of all his various iTis'.ns! lagld, 
any, with 1 ■ ;;>! winihiw.s eonimandino a wmeri.ilic rit view of ll#) 
port, the shipping, tli'; btislli; of the d/o/n l.etieallj, Ih# i-les of (ho 
l.'igniK.', and tlie ' '.!y arrival of the stianiiT fnjn*Triesle, the only 
disagreeable chat l ri,-tie, of ihes" ehamln'is was a rather mieom- 
r,.itable warmth of an Ancn~t noon, lint hi.s rianifli-ei.i;eTs r.f ihe 


./'o.in which lu; was eonlined dining foilwdavs (iflei- ids siai- 


I' liec to death—-from Si Martin’.s dav to t'In islinas- 


-aiv l,y n. 


na ,an,s so delightful. Foiesli and his a.s.sociales. Wi re, probably, the 
IhsL who, for years,..had been iueareeraled in tlie.se liorriliie dun¬ 
geons; for,, lliuler French in’", (iieir li.so wa.s, by expi. s-, Ij, ere.', 
f.rbiddcn. Ami here, in llnse d.'ep, damp, and inouMy deii.s, 


ii.;h!ed dindv viidj' hy arlili. l.'*l means, l.ioloiig daih'for the I'ullib 


Tlu’bf V.-If iM) lii-'t .'t iz'ircs iii.-I-t > ii-ti iin ni!c id Ii.il) AS'.-itiy il-i 

1 H 14 *!.''. In I* y'’!!!'- !•• iDi’f, ''i'li ii'”l in hi-i’N of ,til l.-uj 

I «(!•• ill Ml).III. ;.(•'{ '' • '-I' llf i <• i n1. i,. i •! }.v ii.tpi, ,,j ti, (cf 

yvjirs, or lor IjI'-, uiilgOTiU’ vvm. t (u f‘ Hit .tu ia Hiia^aiy 
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iiioiil of a drcailful d.joio, no wonder that reason tottered, and relief 
was Kouelit in tlic lio|ied-ror olilivlon of 'Suicide; ainl Llioii, worst of 
all, in eaoli narrow cell, every inoraent of every night and, every day, 
watelual two harharian sentinids over each nianaeled ('.a])tiv 6 . .Btit .the 
di'allion the gallows was coinnuiloil to living death in mrcere diiro. 
ftn ('linstnia,s Kve, in the I’ia/elta of-St. Mark, opposite the Porta 
c/cl/a f h/ 7 r/,«vose'a peallold. The ininiense quadranglo, together 
with that .adfdhiing, bristled with tVu.strian bayoiiets;,a vossel-of- 
war, with gnus loaded and inatidus lighted, lay moored oppodto 
the fattil Uoltimns ; the windows and arcades, and roofs of the sur¬ 
rounding jialaces swarnicd with a syinpatliitting [leojile. And then 
were jjroelainn'd the warrants I’.f deatli--for Anstria iiiwer 
sentences in \ain : and .all, the- terrible,'forms of public exeeiilion 
were ohs(‘rved—the last oidy (‘\eepted ; ;md then llie ]>risoni'rs 
Were ri'imimled to llieti dniigeons for lile. Tlicy weri( now con¬ 
veyed to tln»(’oitveiitof St. Michael, where many had been lu'e.vionsly 
conlinod, and whence some, had well-nigh (■ll’eeted escape, and wdiero 
now \'e,nolian svmpalht w.as ex[iressed by nightly serenades and 
ill midnight, oil the T.’ili of Jann:iry, in silenc.e and in gloom, thev 
Were all I mbarked,,^0 Me-iv, and lliene.- I.v viirrl.-iges con\e',"d 
over tile '\ \ vol to .. f.iv hfe-loiu; ine.ll'e.'ralioll. To S, ,111,■ of 

llieiil, it wa-., Iiuvs-it, lo'eta!;', -e.d ul bii..f; but some ontlixed 
ib^ir Imn.kei, :oid wiie onee more tree: and some bad bei'ii previ- 
oii'li released \,\ inipiiial ])olict> as wall :is some by iiibro niercifnl 
death, till the loth ol Idbrnary, tsan, hVaneis of .-Wistria died: 
VTuh'.s of .\usMia coiifronte,! hi.s ilelhns at the bar of God! Fer- 
d-nai'.d, bis .i„'i e—or, tor eiiec nMlembered a promise, ;md released 
■ lit the 1- '.'iu" ol 111,. j,i"s,iiier-, after Conlincnient of sixteen years— 

I ..I I ,1,,. tr., -i:o. „,iiy ill •i[,|,roi;it,,.i, „,'(i„.if rirlit.s tilt in totit- 

'^t’’ ■' "* is wstt \,i,isuiiv-,',l ty tUe Si mnatliy „f Viiinci* for tlie cm 
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among whom were Foivsli, who, iVom tho ago of t'wonty-fonr to 
r.Hv, wa^ a cajilivi', and tlie Ooiijit Conlaloiiifri, on condition of 
oilo to the \^ c.^lorn World. One after lh<! oilier was subse(|uciitly 
called lioiue—Foresli excepted, t\lio i^ now a resident- of tho city of 
New York—an occa.-ional siilTeivr- from m.'iiadie.s contraclod in his 
Moravian dnngoon, to which m> many siiecnnilir'd, Ihongh, generally, 
stout and strong in body as in iniinl, and nho, find hn but loiulo- 
sceiided to accept amnesty from J’ins, in KStO, ‘is a citizen of 
I'.'rrara, migbt innv be a dwelha’ on liis*nali\e soil. 

As I'or the Count Confalonieri, eloonied also to <!ie, be i.s said to 
li.'ive oued life to the Inv'oic de\oledness of;m lieroic. wife, alibougb, 
hhe I'oresl-i and bis a.ssociale.s :<i the S'|iiare of St. Marl;, In' mounleil 
a pnbii' scalli'ld surrounded by bayonets and a svmpatbizing jieople 
in tl.e ni.nki l-placc of Milan, and was (lien ri'inand- d io jierpeliial 
lueauera'ioi; like the'resf. knd ibe me. |« and gentle poet, 
rellieo—tlie. whole world has been mad'' family'll' -titli Lis ten 
'.ears' in-.-areeration beneaUi the fem/.s' of V'eiiice and in tho dmi- 
g sins of vSjiielberg, by his touebilig utuT.'ilive-— “ Ac Mic Pri;/l(iiii." 

-And .all this for wlnit • Who shall tell f ’t cl,h;id tlnse men 
b'-eii tho vile.st of jiolitical oll’eiiders, tlie .atroeiiy of llnir several 
i iinishments would lia\e di-sgrticed .Austria—even a.s it has done— 
for ever—for ever! I'or, well Ino it hei'n said, .that tho impri- 
sonmeiils of Venice and Spielbei^, de.scribcd with sucli bnible 
I'.iilhfuhiesa by Aridryatie and Silvic.',rellico, have made the Aii'iiian 
name a nttnie of liorror!—the very synoiiyni of d' spoli-m. Hy 
tl'.e fiinier esjv'cially, “tho ]i)’i'OU diKir.s have !> on throvvu open; 
the graves of Ucs.'-i, \ ilia, Moiet'ii atid mrob-piii, the niadin.v; of 
I'all.iviciiii, til'* imuilateil liamo of Marouc.-lli and the walking .-ke!- 
eto'ns issuing from that living tomb,.-ill aic brought before oui vi- w.'’ 

I’ellk'o, siiiee liia ten 'if c./ov iv b o l.'il,- n is. in 

0 lilies, \\ .S b- tiMiie! I 1 .|in MS b,’ ail "1" b -Usi lbv*l' IIIIH f 
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his rele^'?' Some years since, ho was assailed by Gioberti’s Pn- 
blouse Cf£>.6yiu[)alhy with t|io!|^^its, And waa ,^efended by 
his more radical brother, Francesco, #li£), npvertheloss, coul<|,biil 
^nite in the lamentation of the poefo former associates^^^^ter 
had ho died.at Spielberg 1”. 

'J’uekennann, who nicit"I’elIico at Turin, where he resides, sonio 
twelve or fifteen years ago, describes him as a man of small stature, 
about thirty-eight years old, wearing glasses—his complexion deadly 
pale^ “as if blanched by the blighting shadow of a dungeon”—his 
brow broad and high—his expression serious and tbonghtful—his 
manner courteous and afluble—all his time^Uevoted to the care of a 
father rapidly declining^■ with age, 6f whom he spoke with doej) 
emotion, lie was then librarian of a wealthy Marchesa. Uis ])eri 
was chiefly employed on Catholic hymns and religious odes, lie 
was a devotee, and loaned towards the Jesuits. For his beautiful 
and’^^hing woi-k descriptive of his Prisons, though translated and 
sold by thousands in every language in Europe, he had received but 
two thousind francs, and that from its original publisher, at Turin. 
Its pojml.arity Vn England, Germany, and the United S^tes is said 
to be.far greater tlkn* it could ever have been in Italy. “ iVlIlco is 
even now living at Turin,” billcrly ruijtarks MariotU, ” pen>ioned by 
a chaii^ble' J’iedinontcse lady, walking arm in arm with a Jesuit, 
praying, praying !”* 

* fetlico was born In 1T89, and tboroforo, abonl aixty-foiir He 1» 

the autbor of nninerone oolobratod worlfs—dramas and poems—besides the- ffisona' lie 
was arroausUOct 18,'tSt!0. and liberated Aug. 1,1^10. Ho diselaims all knowledge of tlio 
CurboniSri. Ills ilevote(\nc?f9t« UUhomo an<\ family is romurknWo. He went to Home for 
the Vnpal benediction ill 1>C)1. IIo is very poor, tboiujh his works-htivo ni.t.U' forhino'? 
for piraiicHl piildisliors. And so, liotta was a lOendicant exilo at wliile hi.s ^rent 
IHatoVy Wasremlorin" (ienevii printor^ opulent; lindi Man/imi could hcI hut. a'jratultfms 
pittance hieboniitlful “/*/*o7ne««i which luia nmilo Its tlit^Mands for^uMishors. 

Now, liowevor, there is said to be a common copjTight for aitt Italy, Naples excepted. 



CHAPTER .IX. 

“ youso Italy” 

ItKSUJiiNG oiir ni[)id movements in It;ily sineo the Re.s- 

tKioiionTil 182U, n conspirmy was detcctciT in Sicily-, and, in 
18-8. an iiisi.Mreolion at Salnriio, a furtifii'ii town of Xapliji, on a 
ii.i) ol' tin- Mi-ditcriiiiiean ti’ .-ii'inij tlie sain*! iiaine. Tiotli, however, 
V.cn' proni[itlj suppiv.-sed ill tile usual nianner—l^y.awests—execu¬ 
tions—lines—inijii'isiiniiients. In isyoj Ferdinand IT. at’So a^o 
■'T t«enty-oiiu, succeeded on llio llinnie of Xajiles, Ids father Fran¬ 
cis 1., who had succeeded his father, Ferdinand I., in* 182.5, and had 
leioned feebly enone'h for a jieiiod of tive yeai-s. From 1880 to 
1848, the froiernuieiit and ^mvernor of (he, kingdom of the Two 
Nicdies Were, iiifaiiiou.s; and, .as a natural consenuejico, jiolitioftl <u n|i- 
lious wore numerous—more numerous, indeed, than, those of the 
national, Volcano, and more devastiiting—nuuilxiring in all', half a 
dozen at'tne lea.st. In 1835, a inoveincut was jdannod at Messiii.a, 
whieli, it is thought, might hijve proved successful, but for the chol¬ 
era, whii'h carried olf 9,000 people in a few week.s. There w'ero 
niovemeiils, also, ill Swaeiise and Catania; but they were speedily 
suppressed by liic exile and cxr-ciUions of martial law. Sicily then 
became tlio plotting ground of all Italy, and the inlluence of ita 
13 
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secret league was felt from 'Turin to Trapani—from the Alps to tho 
Straits—with hardly a suspicion on thft^krt of government: but, 
local and partial risings excepted, the l^^dom of Napl^ waa^ for 


ten or twelve years, coinparativcl_^ quiet. 

It was within this period transpired the melancholy trage(^^Khe 
Venetian Brothers, liaudie^ whose affecting story is known through¬ 


out Christendom, and whose name is a watchword of liberty to tho 
02 >pressed of all Euroj)o. These young men were ttvo in number, 
natives of the sea-girt city, aVui sons of the Baron Bandiora, a Rear- 
Admiral in tho Austrian service, who h;id disgraccal himself by ar¬ 
resting at sea, in dosjiite the cajiitulalZ/on of Ancona, tho pa¬ 


triots cn t'oy(t;yc for France. To wijic ^ut this blot on their family 
escutcheon was, apart from all other influeticos, natural and lauda¬ 


ble in his sons. They wre both ofllcers in the Austrian service. 


The elder, Attilio, a senior lieutenant, about thirty-four years old, 
and married,Jiadijlistinguished himself in the Syrian war, and been 
eulogized by Napier in bis dispatebes. The youn^^t r, Emilio, w;is 
about twenty-four, unmarried, and .adjutant and secretary to Fao- 
luzzi, rort-AdiiViral .at Venice. Tnitato.d by the disgrace of their 
father, and groaning^ bcneallv tlio, despotism which opj)ressed their 
country, they conceived that their ran^ and influence would enable 
them t»' command the .service of the Austrian Maiine, and thus ac- 
chigve their country’s emancipation. To this ei^ct, on the 14th of 
August, 1842, tho cider bi^mr addressed Mazzini, thg^Lief of 
“ Young Italy,” then at London, and imjdored accepfiSce of his 
scheme. The illustrious exile responded with commendation and 
encouragement, but with counsels of prudence and delay. S’jspicion, 
however, fastened on the young patriots, and, to avoid arrest—the 
warrant beipg already in the hands of their father, the Admiral— 
they deserted the Austrian Iliad, in the port of Tricsb', .and fled to 
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Corfu, in the inontb of April, 1844. lloro hnd gathered a largo 
miinber of Italian c.xil^j^and, encouraged by the excitement in 
Calabria to hope once thbre to see th(,‘ir native land, tlmy addressed 
at London imploring aid from the “ Association,” and coun¬ 
sel from himself, for their conlenipl;itcd expedition. Tlnar chief, 
liowever, not only refused the aid desired, but strongly denounced 
the cnterjiriso as premature, and :^s calculated to injare, and not to 
advance, theV;-common cause; and, for a few i&onths, the mad 
scheme was abandoned. 

Meantime, the young and Is'.autirul wife of the elder llandiera, at 
Venice, sank imder solicitude ami snil'ering. “ She was fair, good, 
.and brave,” writes M.izzini ift his trilmte to the victini.s' memory. 

“ And, if 1 had not long firmly believed, that the wom.an and the 
m:in, who, lo\ing each oilier, die of snil'ering, mii4 one day be re- 
nniled, as angels, in some holy nivstery ♦_>! eternal love—the .'#)le 
Ih-'Ugbl of this wiiinan, dying of a broken lie»ii, without unjust^ 
irritation, and without complaint, for the. man, who, himstdf, some 
months after, was to die in his turn, laearing witness for his faith, .md 
doubtless, thinking of /wr, (lli^ sole thought wonld*be snllicient to 
give me sueh belief.” 

Subsequently, the youngej- son, Emilio, resisted tdl his mother’s 
t(‘ars and tidjunitions to acctqd the otliir of the .Viceroy, Arclidiikn 
Kanicri, of full restonition to rat^k, nohilitv, and honor, if he would 
return t^'Venico. “ 'J’o me,” say.< Sl^zini, “ he appears yet greater 
at this moment, than when iieli'll cool and calm tit Cosenza.” 

After tliis, the brothers wwo summoned to an, Auslritin Court- 
Afartial; and published their rofflsal to obry in a Mtilteso jiaper. 
Craft wiis then resorted to. Excited by false intelligence communi¬ 
cated by emiss.'iries of the despots, they led an expediiion to Cala¬ 
bria, compased otdy of eighteen meti! On the evening of the 12th 
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of June, having eluded the vigilance of the English police, they were 
conveyed to a trabacoh, some five miles d^tant from Corfu; and, two 
hours after sunset, on the lOlli, landed the town of Cotrone, in 
Calabria, exclaiming— Eceo la patria nostra! Tu ci hai etojr la 
vita, e rwi la spenderetiio per te !—“ Land of our nativity; nail! 
Thou bast given us life, and we will give it for thee 1” But the spy 
coininissioiied to guide, betrayet^ and denounced them ; and, after 
wandering in the mountains for three days, they were surrounded 
by troops and taken. Captured on the 19th and incarcerated at 
Cosenza, on the 23rd of the ensuing month they were condemned 
by a court-martial, and, at five o’clock on tlte morning of the 2oth 
of July, 1844, with seven of their cdUipanions, were shot! l^iva 
V Italia ! were the last words on their lips ; and never was death 
more calmly and heroically met, or under cireumstances of more 
piJculiar and aj)paliing iiorror. A Catholic priest who presented 
himself, was,«we o»rc told, mildly repulsed. “ Wo liave sought,” 
said they, “ to [iractice the law of the gosjiel, and to make it tri- 
imi|)li, at the price even of our blood. Wo boj)e that our works 
will reconimemr us to (iod better tliaii your words. Go and preacli 
to our oi>pressed bru((liei's.” 

Among the seven as^ociates of the .brave Ilandiera who perisifed 
by the same fate, -jit the same time, was a young Venetian, by naiim 
Boniiuico Moro, about twenty yeajw of age, a lieutenant in the Aus-. 
tri#n service on board the Adrift corvette, until his desCTtion and 
flight to Corfu wiilr the Bandiera in April. He is said to have been 
distinguished fo|; gallantry on the Syrian coast during the late war; 
and, like his comrades, was desceifded from the proudest nobility of 
Venice. As for the othei's—Berti was about fifty-five, an old officer 
under Napvleon, and served at Waterloo; Nardi was forty-three, 
a solicitor, a nativu of Modena, a Secretary of Oovernment during 
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the insurrection of 1831; Lnpatelli was a J)rav0 man and a violent 
politician, and for several.,jenr3 was a prisoner at Korae on account 
of his opinions; Kicciotti was a Koinan, fortj’-five years old, married, 
of snaall stature, a soldier, a j)risqpcr—his wliole life a romance, 
lie had been sent by Mazzini from London with stronjr dissuitsions 
against the enterprise, which, nevertheless, immediately on his arri- 
val at Corfu, he conducted as a leijder! The two^hwt of the victims 
were Rocca and Venerucci, mechanics of Romagna’of intelligence 
and probity. 

Thus fell, in all, nine bravo and patriotic, though misguided men, 
victims to Austrian ai^d Neapolitan vcngcaneo—victims to treachery 
—victims to a rash and iJl-;uTvis('d enterprise; but, above all, victims 
to the shameful detection, and still more shameful bi^tr.ayal, of that 
enterprise, by the official s])ios of a Covernmeiit calh'd “liberal!” 
Yes—it w;is through the perfidy and fraittl of tin* Right ]b>norat)le 

Sir Jamfvs (Iraham, Chief of the Rrilish Rost-olliee, that the whole. 

% 

correspondence of the exih;s of Corfu with Mazzini, was laid bare to 
the cabinets of Vienna and Naples; and it was at the instance of 
the PiedmoiiteHC ambassa<lor at Loudon, it is said* that the deed 
was done! Mazzini w;is first led to suspect some tampering with 
his letters by an editorial.article in the. Times newspiajicr, which 
alluded to an Association in London for the emancipatioti of Italy, 
referring to facts which could ha^’o been legitimately hnovvn to only 
a few members of that Association. Prior to this, however, fre¬ 
quent delays of twenty-four houi^i had been observed in the delivery 
of his letters; and now he notiettd that they ijl Ixwe two post- 
stamps, one designed to eflace, thl; other. 'I'hus, h'ttei-s posted early 
in the day, which should bear the mark of 10 o’clock, would bear that 
of 12, the cypher being effaced by the figure 2. Again Jetters posted 
to other persons at the same residence with himself, invariably 
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reached their destination two houw before his own—all tending to 
show, that letters bearing his address were opened at the Office, 
To prove this, letters direcU'd to Mazzini were posted containing 
grains of sand, poppy-seeds, hairs, &c., so placed as not to fall;, out, 
unless the lettere wore opened. Invariably the sand, seeds, and 
lijurs were gone. Wiifers peculiarly shaped always underwent a 
change in going tjrrough the Post-office ; and, when wax and seals 
were used, the private marks on the seals were never retained in the 
counterfeits, and a purposely imperfect impression was always per¬ 
fected 1 The result of the whole investig.ation was a chain of irrefragable 
evidence, that the London I’ost-office, under Sir James Graham, was 
guilty of all the infamous frauds of thdse of ] Vis and Vienna, with¬ 
out their palliations, and to accomplish an infamous design. To 
“yru/tar/i” letters long remained, at London, au appropriate and 
refributivo term of ignolniny for similar violations in the British 
Post-office. The‘‘.Right JLmorahlc Sir James condescended, it 
seems, to attempt no defence of himself, until the matter was refer¬ 
red to in Parliament,, when ho declared that his department of the 
administration was not the one guilty of the charge !—in other 
words, that ho had been but the tool of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
then, as now, Ib'cmier, at the instigation of the absolute I'owers, to 
perpetrate an act,'which has covered all concerned with deserved 
and*undying ihfamy 1 And yet, the Duke of Wellington asserted 
at the time in the IIouso of Lords—and thus upon legal investiga¬ 
tion it was fully proven—that, for more than a century and a half, 
the Premier of England had claimed and exercised the same prero¬ 
gative 1* *■ 

The career of that celebrated man, Giuseppe Mazzini, seems al¬ 
most as remarkable as his character. Born at Genoa in 1805, ha 


* Muio*n. 
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coinmoncocl the study of Law, but soon devoted himself entirely to 
polities. In 1830, suspected of beinir a Carbonaro, because, of cer¬ 
tain contributions to the “ Antolnijlii," ;i literary journal of Florence, 
lie was imprisoned for five months in the castle of Savona, and iheii 
banislied. It was from France, in the month of June, ho wrote his 
celebrated address, “ Carlo Alherto di Saroi/i, 'lui. Ilaliano!' 
Subse(juently lie established a journal at* Mfir.scilkis, called “ Ln 
Gloobte Jlafia" —to which the \cnerable Sisnmltdi of (Jeneva, 
author of the “ History of the Italian* Itejiublics,” contributed—in 
which he boldly <!ejiicted the, d''S|iotism of Home, Najples and Aus¬ 
tria, and which ho disliribnted broad-cast from one end of the Fenin- 
snla to the other—albeit, tin* pen,ally for the posse.ssion of a sinelo 
copy' was the galleys for thi'ce ycar.s. .Movements in Syi'oy, Sar¬ 
dinia, ainl Lombardy, followed ; and twelve c.veeiitions by' ('harles 
Albei t—-tbree at Genoa, three at Turin,rfind three at Chambeiiy, 
ami the crowded dungeons of Spielberg, Venici^ aiiiJ Olrautz, be-^ 
traye'l its influence. 'I’hen came the ill-advised and moat disastrous 
attempt of 1S34 on Savoy, entrusted to General liamorino, a Polo, 
with a few hundred followers, at Genev.'i, whom hi? was the first to 
leave to their fati*. J'Ailed from Italy, France, and Switzerland, 
Mazzini fled to London, where he commenced another journal— 
“ Ajiuslolato I'ojiulan'' —and finmded .a school for the jioor Italian 
hoys of that capital. In ’48 ho was at Milan, during its brief pe- 
rioil of itide)iendence; and, after it« fall, shared in the jierils’aiid pri¬ 
vations of the Lombard soldiery. In Mareh ’19, ho was eloeb’d to 
the IS’ational \ssembly at l!*>mc, by a majority of a thousand vote.s 
more than cither of the seven others elected on the same tiej<et. A 
month lati r he wits, with Arniellini and Safli, appointed a 'ITinmvir 
with dictatorial ].ower. His brave and blameles.s caret^r in this j)osi- 
tion, even the French Envoy, Lesseps, has warmly certified. His 
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■whole salary ho gave ^ to the hospitals. "With the fall of the 
Kepublic, and entry of the French, he repaired to his native Genoa. 
Driven thence by the Government of Turin, he sought refuge at 
Geneva, where ho narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of 
Visetta, a tool of tyranny, in January, 1850. Thence departing, ho 
closed his julgrimago once more at London, where, with his pen he 
eloquently defended Itkly and assailed her foes. Carlyle has j)ro- 
nounced him h man of genius and vii'tue—a man of sterling 
humanity find nobleness qf 'mind.” It need hardly be added, that 
he is “ the life, the soul, the perfect embodiine.nt” of “ Young 
Itfdy.”* 

The fate of the brave Bandiera seenis to have paralyzed litx'ralism 
in Naples for some years; but, at length, on the 27th of Janu.-iry, 
1848, to the amazement of all Europe, burst out at this point a 
Etvolution which proverkthe precursor—the forerunner—the Avatar 
.of tho wonda'ful vents of that and the ensuing yeai-s. 

If wo now glanco at the I'apa! States, sineii tho movement of 
1820, we read the same dark tale of the frantic struggles of thirty- 
years for freedoln, stitled, one after the other, in blood. 

In 1823, tho Cardinal l)ella Genga w.'is Pope a.s Leo XIL suc¬ 
cessor to Tins Vll. The Carbonari Yere active, and j)olitieal as¬ 
sassinations were frequent. In August, 1825, Cardinal Itivarola was 
Legate at Uavemia, and pjissed sentence on more than live hundred 
persons" accused of political offences, without trial and without de¬ 
fence—some to imprisonment for years, in earrere duro, some to 

♦ The League of “Youiif: llaly^finporsedotl thai of the CarNonart It was secret—It 
bad an oath ami a sign of rcoognitlon—its svinbol was cypress, “ in inoinory of its mar¬ 
tyrs**—Its*motto—Om e Sempra —“ Now and ICvor”—its standard—tho Italian tricolor— 
■white, ml, green—bearing “Liberty, Kquallty, Humanity, on one side-“Unity, Inde¬ 
pendence, God, and Humanity,” on the other. “ Young Italy closed her martyr-mission 
with the appalling tragedy of tlie Bandlora.” Mozzlni was its Preddent, and Guerrazzi, of 
Florence Secretary. 
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imprisonment for life, souk; to exile, sonic to tlcalli, amounting in all 
to one hundred and more. The residue were sentenced to dincip/iiie, 
civil and ecclesiastical—that is, tliey were ferhidden to leave their 
native places, or to bo absent froiu tlieir housi's after a certtiin hour 
of the night; and were forced to report themselves to the Iiis]>cctor 
of I’olice once a month, &e. &c. &c., on pain of three yeais of 
]mblie hibor for each disobeilieiicti! Kivarola’s life was atteni])tod: 
and then the prisons ran over with convicts, and the overplus was 
recei\ed b)old convents, .-ind seven (.Tnrbonari were hanged in the 
I’iazza of Kavemia, :uk1 their bodies were left hanging a whole day 
on tlie gibbets! 

In July, 1830, Charles of franco w.is dethroned, and a liberal 
monarchy, under the Orleans branch of the Itourhon dynasty, was 
inslit'.ited. On tlie 30lh of Xoveiiiber of the same year, I’opo 
J'ins VIII., who, in 1829, had siiceecileiF Della Oeiigii, died; Ifnd, 
during 'he conclave, a conspiracy excited h\-latj evt.'nLs at Paris^ 
hni't oiit at Jioino. Charles and Doni.s Doiiaparle, sons of the late 
King of Holland, the latter jnesent Emperor of franco, headed an 
attempt to seize the castle of St. Angelo, hut failed as .signally as 
ilid tlie same I’rinee Louis, sulwquently, at Strasbourg and at 
Boulogne. 

On the 2nd of Februaiy, 1831, the Cardinal* Manro Capjjcllari, 
tieneral of the Carmelite order,* was Pope Oregory* XVL Itevo- 
hiiion then broke out; and, on life 4th, Bologna had exjxilled the 
I’apal l.egate, had formed a Prox isional Ooverimient, and had or¬ 
ganized a National Guard. T)n tlie 2Cth, deputies»from the revolted 
Legations, denounced the leinpor!*l power of the I’ojie, and iiroclaimed 
a Itepnblie, 

But Au.stria came with her bayonets; the insurreetiwi was crashed 
before the end of March; the general amnesty guaranteed by 
13* 
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Cardinal Bciivoimti (lc«i;fn(;d to disarm rosislance wiis repudiated; 
the dungeons were again crowded, and the revolted provinces were 
again garrisoned b>' foreign troops. 

Under the same influence of, the Fiench Itcvolution of 1800, 
Modena and Parma rose. The insurrection in the former Duchy 
was jjrccipitated by the arrest, on the night of February 3d, 1831, 
of the heads o‘f the conspiracy, iu the house of Giro Monetti. The 
Duke Francis, one of the basest tyrants as well as one of the vilest 
cowards in Italy, fled, as had his father, in ’97, and as did his son in 
’48—fled to Mantua. The Ex-Empress, Maria Louisa, the wanton, 
widow of Napoleon—the paramour of Ncijjperg—fled, also, from 
her Duchy of I’arma—£is did her successor Lodovico of Lucca, 
twenty yeai-s later. In a month, the Duke Francis entered his capi¬ 
tal at the head of Austrian troops; Monetti and Borelli, chiefs of 
the revolt were j)\iblicly*’lianged, and a hundred others were sen¬ 
tenced to irnprisdjlment for life. As for the Duchess of Parma, to her 
credit be it recorded, she inflicted no penalties and redressed soma 
grievances, on tier restoration by the same means. 

In July 1831, the I’upe by a J‘ri>prio Afotii, at the instance of 
the great ] lowers profcssi-d to make coneessidiis; but they proved a 
mere mockery. May lOlh, 183', ihe five great powers, in a “Mem¬ 
orandum,” rcconnncnded Pope Gregory XVI. to give the higher 
civil ofllces in his states to laymen; and to suft'er the indirect election 

t 

by the pcojilo of ;i legislative body to vote taxes and control expen¬ 
ditures. This advice Gregory almost utterly disregarded. England 
alone protested, • Her envoy. Sir George Seymour, in 1832, retired 
from the conferences, and the other powers receded from the “ Mem¬ 
orandum,” and, in January of 1832, the eastern legations were again 
iu insurrectibn. The slaughter of forty inhabitants of Forli, however, 
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mid l1k‘ jiivscnco of Austrian buyuiiots, a;j;ain, williiii a iiioutli, suji- 
J)l'(d I'VCI'V lliovrlll' iil. 

l)Ut the inlliu iiC'- of t!io doublo-lii'ad'ul oagln in Italy had now 
bt'oonui too jialpablc; and, on tlio ilL’iul of I'Vdiniaiy, IS.'i'i, aFroncli 
anchored off Ancona and occupied (lio town,—to the oxccssivo 
scandal of iinniaculato Austria! Anarchy at Ancona ensued, and 
the J’ope launched against it liis impotent ifitcrtlict. , Its occupation 
by Franco h(* coiiM-nfcd to, however, so loiii; as AitsTfi'ia continued to 
occupy lioloona and Idu rara; and in the autumn of 1838, the I’apal 
states were c\acuatcd liy both of tlie intervening powers. 

In 1845, an insurrVetion roused by tlic ojipression of (Cardinal 
Massimo, l.<-gate of l!avenii», broke out at Itimini, but wa.s at onco 
eruslied ly the atrocities of a military commission. 

(>n the m-,riling of .June, 1st, 18 lit, the la.^t of the ((ivgoriis died, 
a' the age of eiglitv-oiie—and to llio gre^t joy of his peopha «On 
the J (ih, the Cai'ilinal .loliaiines Maria iMa'-tiii-Fern^ti, Dishop of 
Iniol'i, to the, aiiia/eiiieiit of euuahody, though eli’cted with unex¬ 
ampled des(iaieh, was proclaimed I'ojic Pius LY.;* and, within .a 
month, a.s his first oflicial act, and as the first of flial .series of re¬ 
forms—voluntary or eonijiuFory —which precipitated the events in 
IvuroiKi of ISfS-l'.t, declare^l a political amnesty. 'I’liLs accustomed 
clemciKy on the acce.-sion'id' a new pontiff alliyted not le.s!s than 
three thoasand of his imprisoned and banished .sublets, ])ro.scribed 
during n desjiotisni of fifteen yuai-s ! Only seventy poisTon-s, wlio 
had added breach of trust to political offences, were, it is said, ex¬ 
cluded from the benetits of» ibis jiopiilar coi.ces,-ion ; while, the re¬ 
turning exile.s were cxalled to jiUce and power. |' 

• 1 ills, .it liis iii'tiiliiUiiii, Mas tlie yeunt'e.-t I’eiic slnre Iiinoci'ut It I., In 1198. M'lio as- 
Buuicil tlw liiiru lit thiity-scM'ii. I'iiii wiis but filty-C.inr. 

t till Uiousiiuil bliito i'risoniT.s in u stati: of two milUons, wore a IVirmiilabto !tom for a 
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The influence of thp position assumed by Pius, was clectrio 
throughout Italy. At Florence, at Lucca, at Turin, all over the 
Peninsula, “ Viva J’io Nona !" was an incantation to dash down 
dcapotisin, \ free press—a Civic (!uard—tlu'se were the only de¬ 
mands, and they were g'ranled. Leopold of Tuscany imitated I’ius, 
and Lodovico of Lucca imitated Leopold; while the Customs Union, 
which, for months, luid been panvassed, linked Rome, Florence, 
Lucca and Turin by the strongest of tics—their interests. Thero 
was some opposition at first,' of course, on part of the despots, espe- 
ci.'dly on part of the silly young l)uke of IvUcca, who teriibly 
stormed, and then .as meekly suecaiinlxal; 'out they all gave in a 
sullen and hyjiocritical adhesion in thf end. Their faith in the un¬ 
thinking bayonets of Austria, at last seemed diminished or dead. 
Ever since 181.5, that despotic power, by her possession of the Lom- 
ba\do-Venelo, and by hen military, dijilomatic, or family inlliuuiee in 
Tuscany, Parma,. Modena, Na}ilos, and 1 tome, had been virtually 
mistress of Italy; and, lus occasion offered, had extinguished from 
time to time, as we have seen in this hasty sketch, beneath lier 
armed heel, or^by means of her dungeons lit Venice and Spielberg, 
and on her scaffolds at ^foJi'iia, (wery spark of freedom as it rose. 
But that misused jiovver vv.as .alsuil to, cease, or, at any rate, for a 
timo to intermit.. In July, 1817, alarmed at the movements of 
I’ius, Austria plotted and protesti,al, and, finally, by an ill-advised 
occupation of Ferrarti, on a frivohms pretext, roused the nationality 
of the whole Peninsula. Rome thundered at the aggression, while 
even the Bourbon of Naples and the-llapsburg of Florence, were 
forced to swell that cry, which h.sd now become the slogan of all 
Italy, from the Aljts to the Straits—that cry til's! r.aised by Julius 

bankrupt poIiUoitl bailget Every new ruler In Italy clears the prisons of the late moa* 
arch’s tIcUius to make room for bis 
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II., who j-et died of impotent rage while femained unfulfilled— 
“Away with the llarharian !’’ Venice and Milan e.\copted, Austria 
wjis virtually excluded from Italy. Her “ occujraliou”—that of “ re¬ 
storing order" —for doing which yr I’anna, Modena, and liome, in 
1831, she was apotheosied by conservative Christendom—was now, 
in 1847, clearly “gone”—at least fora season. A nation in earcere 
duro / —that was hardly to be Urta^ht of. “ ujition canaot bo 
sent to Hiiielberg.” “Ah, had but Ferrara in iS'f? imitated Mos¬ 
cow in 1812 !” sighs the chivalric Mariotti,—another I’alfox yearning 
for another Saragossa to quicken every patriotic pulse to frenzy to 
accomjjlish fieedom 1 

If we now glance at Piedmont, we shall find that the extremo 
north of the Peninsula had been hardly more quiet than the ex¬ 
treme south, during the twelve or tweqty years last jmst. 

At Turin, in 1830, Charles Felix, Kiiio of Piedmont, dlbd,%nd 

Charles Albert of Savoy-Ciirignano, the Prince-Gftrbotiaro, ascended 

• • 

the vacant throne, with the most sanguine anticiptitions of every 
liberal in Italy. Mazzini, in his celebrated .address to the n<!W mon¬ 
arch, already ajluded to as having been sent from Cis exile at Mar¬ 
seilles, gives utterance to these sentences among others ;—“ Cod 
cr<!ated in six days the physical univeise ; France in three d.ays has 
created the moral universe, and like God repo.s,«s; yet the French 
Kcvolutlon, Sire, has but begutk. Itise, then, and, Kke (Jod, bring 
forth a world from this chaos. Unite the scattered members and 
say—It is mine, and it is happy ; and thou wilt be great, like God, 
the Creator; and twenty millions of men will cry ^doud, “God is in 
heaven, and Charles Albert on eSrth !”* 

* This rcm«rkaWe Ifttcr boretlio motto—no—no/—“ If not, notl’—nmt concladod 
thn»—“ PonU rlty will proclaim yoa first smoni; men, or tlio laat <.# ■ Italy's tyrantal 
oboceer Thb addrow, says Hariotti, posMaalon of, or acquaintupce with wblcli, cost many 
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But Charles Albci't was then hardly ready to become ‘^Tha, 
Sword of Italy”— La Si»>da d'Italia —to drive out the barbarians, 
and, like the flaming sword at the gates of Eden, to keep them out: 
and so Mazzini continued an exile more hopelessly than ever. 

In 1833, a conspiracy involving numerous advocates, and numer¬ 
ous officere in the Sardinian army, was discovered at Genoa, Ales¬ 
sandria, and elsewhere, and Charles Albert, whilom “Prince of 
Carbonari,” but now “ King; of Piedmont,” was deemed to have 
entitled himself to yet another title less honorable than any yet confer¬ 
red on him— II Traditore *—by dooming several of the consjrirators, 
even associates of his own in an earlier conspiracy, to the scaflbld. 
The following year, the equally mad attempt, already mentioned, 
by a few Polish and Italian refugees, to occupy Savoy, as the fiist 
state of “ Free Italy,” proved equally abortive. In 1843, the Abatte 
Vi^en»> Gioberti, an exilid court-chaplain of Turin, and who, like 
Jdazzini, had.cher|;jhcd the doctrine of expelling all “ barbarians ” 
from Italy^—published his Primalo, followed, in 1845, by his Pro- 
legomcvi,\ advocating tlio immediate expulsion of the Jesuits as the 
worst of “ barbarians”—for the expression of which 8entimen|^ a 
dozen years before, in 1633, he had been banished^ihe cai)ital and 
the realm. But, in February, 1848, tl)6 Piedmontese rose in their 
power, and Charles Albert conceded the'French Charter of 18.30, 
and^ Vincenzo Gioberti, the exile, vvas in 1849, Premier of Sardinia.^ 

a young entliQslast his head in Piedmont altid Genoa in 1881, was for sale in every book* 
eUil of Borne and Plorcnco in 18471 

• The Traitor. 

t Del Primato Oi/h^la e Morale degP **Tho Fre*eminonce Civil and Moral 

of the Italians.'* Prolegotneni del Primato' 

^ Tlie Marquis Massimo D’Azeglio, tho champion of the ‘Mmal Force’—the ‘Tassive 
BosistanuV—Party, which, for a score of years, ruled the Peninsula—was the associato 
of Gioberti: andf upon the Ministerial crisis «>f May, 1852, was called to form a cabiuot. 
As for Gioberti, after the fall of Charles Albert, he was sent Minister to Paris, where he 
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At llio same time, rellegrino Rossi, “ the exile of Bologna of 1815,” 
who, from an Iiumlilo IVofossor at (leiu va, had lioeome at Rari-s a 
jioer, and had, in 1813, been si.'iit by Thiers, Rremior of Franco, as 
Envoy to tho I’opo, to negotiate the sninircssioii of the same Order 
of Loyola, was Prcinior of Rome, and subsequently tho victim of 
tho very moveunont he had aj)i)arently inspired.* 

As for Lombardy, hor abortive attemj)t ^)f l820»-21, ha<I filled 
.... * .». • 
her eiliia with s])ies, and her castles s^ith “ barbartaVls and, under 

a d('spolism less leaden, perhaps, than That by which other portions 
of unh.appy Itiily wero op])ressed, but with 30,000 Austrian 
bfiyonet.s at her heart, she remained quite quiescent for nearly thirty 
years, amid convulsions aln*jst ceasole.ss on every aide. And yet, 
if the e.'irne^t jirotest of an able Italian writer is to be taken as true— 
that all rb ; movements in Italy from 1S20 to 1818 wero, abso¬ 
lutely, only jaeparatory, jneliminary, provisional, transitional .s^q)S 
to Reiolution, and not Revolution itself—mer^ tri *l-tills for the 
grand tournament of the expulsion of*tho barbaVians,’and not tho 
tournament itself—not even e.xcepting tho three days of ’31, when 
t^ millions ,,of Italians became free only to became more surely 
enslaved—why, then, we are rather to coininond tho forecast and 
policy of the Lombards amj Venetians for failure to participate iu 
premature attempts, than to condemn tlnar ap[)ai;ent supinene-ss ! 

In the autumn of 18.38, Ferdinand L, who, in. 1835, on tho 
decease of the Emperor P'rancis, laid a.seended the throne of 1 laps- 
burg-Lorraine, and who h.ad succeeded to his father’s J’remier, 

died of apejjle.xy, October 80th, 135‘il at the a^o of forty-five. Il^s obaequies were cele¬ 
brated at 't'uriii with exceedijiit pomp, in tho Church of Corpits Chriati, on tho 22nd of 

NovoniluT cnMiiji*;. 

• ouDt lioftsi willouly rfliirn to Paris from.Uis Important mission to iiome, to bo 
trostoil wiUi some of tho most r&'^poosihlc otliees in tho goverumont. * }'bis prediuUoa of 
an able writor is 1S4$, mot but a monroful (ulfilliueat in *49. 
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Mctternich, a.s well as,to liis fatbur’s crown, visited the Lomliaido- 
V enoto with imj)osiiig pomj); and, on llie Glh of September, wiis 
crowned with the iron crown of LomV>ardy in the Catlicdral-cburch of 
Milan. This ancient diadem was taken from its recess, in the centre 
of the large cross over the altar in tbe Cathedral of Monza, and was 
conveyed to the capital in a royal carriage by itself, resting on a 
cushion, preceded and 'followed by a guard of cavalry, and attended 
by other carnages containiitg tbe great oflicoi’s of state. Subse¬ 
quently, it was re-conveyed to Monza with similar ceremoiiy.* At 
Venice, the Imperial visit was characterized by a pomp and pageant, 
which the old city had not witnessed for mbre than half a century, 
and which was more like the ancient tSpleiidors of the Ascension and 
the Nuptials of the Adriatic, than to any Festa, even in Italy, of 
modern times. This visit was signalized by an amnesty for politic: ’ 
oflfences, and opened tint' dungeon-doors of S{>ielberg to the cOn- 
,demued of’3-1, atler an imprisonment of nearly eight yeai's. All 
state trials, also, then pending, were quashed, and all exiles, ab- 
senices, and refugees, were permitted to return, u))on apj)lication 
within twelve months—a dozen persons—and amoi||f- them Fc^ti 
'—only excepted. The Institute, also, which had been suj)- 
pressed at Milan and Venice in 1820) was suliered to resume its 
sessions. ^ 

4.S for the 0cean-Queen, she seems to have slumbered quietly on 
in her vassalage for a period of fifty years, amid all the vicissitudes 
attending her own government, and amid all the commotions in the 
governments aroqnd—without a single ■ thought of' independence— 
without a single throb for liberty;' without one dream of her glori¬ 
ous past—without one hope for her gloomy future. And thus, as if 

• Momj. r 1 t July 1863, Fo»esU was appointed U. S. Oonaul to Genoa. 
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dead and dust—:is if wlielmod in the waves of her own Adriatic— 
if— 

“ Sunk, liko a st'a-wf'ud, into wl>cnce sho rose”— 

slumbered she on in her dreadful slumber—a slmnbcsr more terrible 
than death—until roused with the whole J’enitisula—the whole 
(/'(.mtiiiont—the whole of Murope—by the tornado of 184fS ! 
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VENICE IN ’48-’49. 

CHAPTEK I. 

RETROSPBjCTlON. 

From tlin Treaty of Vientia, in 1815, to the liovolutlon-Spriiifr of 
1848, Venice remained under tlie unquestioned rule of the Jloiw^ 
of ilapsbuijg-Lorraine. The foftn of goVcrment h^'stoj'cd on the 
l/oinhardo-Vencto kingdom—eomprising'nino Lonfhard and eight 
\'euetian provinces, with a population exceeding .five millions, nmy 
he^^rred frj^the Patent of the Emja'ror I'Vancis,4Vpril 7fli and 
24th, 1815. this proclamation a Muiiiciinility was granted 
each town; and a Rej)re.seDtaj,ive Assembl)’, College, or Congrega¬ 
tion, was'^fanted to each j^^^ce, making seveiitefen colleges in all, 
the deputies being elected by the people, one half bein^ nobles and 
the other half commoners. A simihir assembly was granted to each 
of the two capitals, Milan and Venici?, which were ruled by an Im¬ 
perial Viceroy, and by re.sident Governoi-s who acted as I’residents 
of these central assemblies, ol* congregations. Tlfe members of 
these councils cotisistod of two deputies from ciich province, otie a 
noble and one a commoner, selected by the provincial as-semblies 
from lists presented by the qualified voters, and also bm deputy 
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from cadi royal town. The qualifications for the Central Council 
were possession of taxable property worth, four thousand crowns, 
citizenship, and thirty years of age. Tl^^.term of office was six 
yeiirs;.,the sal/iry two thousand florins—$1,000. The conditions 
of eli'dbililv to the Provincial Ass(;inblies wen'o the same as to tlie 
Central Assembly, except that a capital of only tWO thousand 
crowns wiis .‘equifed,'instead of real proi»orty to the value of four 
thousand, while the, position conferred rank but not salary. As to 
the powei-s of these Congregations, they se(un to have been limited 
to deliberation only upon mattei-s of municipal polic v ^ p ou <jues- 
tions of assessnnnit of taxes, upon the j^aintend^^ of rqa<ls, 
canals, rivers, schools, diarit.able institutiol^pc. They could make 
no laws, levy no taxes-y^'in fine, they were expressly i|^bited^by 
the imperial proclamation the exercise of any power legislative, ad- 
Viinistralive, or judicial, 'fhey could only delihcmte and lay the. 
res\ilt of Oieir deliberations befofe" the Vice-regal government for 
ratiliia'flion ; anel if this ratification wore refused, th(! Central Con¬ 
gregation could then lay the matter before the Imperial goyerii- 
ment at Vien\ia. Indeed, the wholi! duty and |iovy^^pf these 
sentative assemblies seems embodied in the follbwng jirovisioii of 
the Imjiorial edictj;roating them :— 

“ We pennh Cto' Ceiilnd Congregau^to communicative neces¬ 
sities, wishe 5 . aiHl petitions of the nation, and reserve to oui-selves to 
ask.th'em for advice, when it shell seem good to us.” 

Hut, if this representative government did amount to little more 
than “ A Board of Commissioners to superintend roads and schools,” 
it seeips to have, performed its lunitcd duties by no means ill. In 
181 d, before tlic Freneb expulsion and Austrian return, the roads 
are described as mere goal-paths; but, in 1834, not less than 
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•'U'vcn millions of dollars had been e.vpeiidcd during a period of 
(ifteen yeare, bn roads, bridges, canals, and other internal improve- 
nnuits; and Lonibar(^, Lad become the garden-spot of Southern 
Europe. Since the j'eriod of (h<'.se^]>riniarj improvenJontSj'.tho an¬ 
imal cx iigud ituro for rcpaiis is estimated to have reached nearly half 
a million ordollars o.ich year. 

I’lumlar education, of a certain character, ibr whiclk tho Austrian 
Empire is somewhat remarkable, sceuis^ also, to havc’'becn fostered. 
A national school sj.stem was put in ojfcration in Loinberdy .some 
thirty yearn ago, and it now embraces more than two thoiLsand 
schools fo^t^ys, and.^|Rvelve hinnlred for girls, divided into two 
classes, upper and lo^^'' thw; of these schools every Uiy and girl 
in every jwish, from the. age of six to t^eh o yeai-s, is obliged to 
attend. The teachers are regularly educated for Iheif vocation, and 
receive salarie.s of from fifty t<»bnc hundred^ dollars ti year. llooWi 
are. su]iplied gratis as well as tuition, and the wholy/'staLlisliinent is 
.supp(jrted by a parisb-tax, augmented, if requisite,*ljy tiid from the 
])ublic treasury. The course of study seems, in some res|'ccls, quite 
co^iffleto : cprpgrcal punishment is not permitted, and tbo moral 
ana kmitary reiimations seem worthy of imitation. In the Vene¬ 
tian provinces the same has been introduced. It now 

embiiict^^robably, iil)<)Ht*^^[bousatid schools itnd more tli.an sixty 
thoirsand scholars. It embraces, also, cigbty-six '>(j/mnasia, or 
colleges, with tliree hundred professors and seven thousand pupils, 
and thirty-four colleges Tor girls; also, twelve Lyceums for philo¬ 
sophical studies, and the two^Univci-sities of Padua and Ibivia,— 
the whole system both in Loinbjrdy and Venice being superin¬ 
tended by general boards at the two ctipitnls. 

These statements, it should bo remarked, arc based on data 
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fumifilied some years ago, since when great advices are said to 
havfe'been made. “Every town and village,” says Mariotti, “has 
}ta;%niversity, college, gymnasium, lyceum,.|ir seminary, almost free 
of expense”; and, were it not that the jealousy of government, in its 
system of’ elementary education, utterly excludes all inouiry, or 
study, on principles of politics, jjublic law, political ecbffomy, and 
even mental and inoral j^hilo-sophy, while it strictly prescribes the 
course of iniaruction to bo pumued, tho books to be used, the 
teachers to Ikj employed, and even the subjects to v hi' b each lionr 
of the day shall be appropriated, down to veriest d i nost coi.- 
temptibly and punctiliously minute,— 
intellectual culture might, possibly,'rrorit 
it, of being “ the best in the world.” 

The condition of Lombardy and Venice, in an ind\ist,ri;vl point oi 
view’, under the Austrian governm(%, is not easy to estimate, ou 
account of the absence of reliable dhta. It is stated, liowcver, on 
good authority, That, in tliirty yeai-s, the production of silk, for 
■which Italy now ranks above all other nations, h.^s grown from .-i 
small value U> 300,01)0,000 Austrian /.iiv, about fifty millious of 
dollai's. Of this sum about oiie tbird belongs to the Lc.nnbardo- 
Veiicto kliigdoin ; while, in 1800, the whole annual produce did 
not exceed two million pomnls of siik.',. In twenty yea^’the silk 
p>roduce of kingdom has trebled; and*: besidts supplying its 
own extensive manufactures, its exports, amounting^to. an annual 
value. of from liftoen to twenty millions df dollars^ how rule tlie 
market, for this staple, of the world. 

Hosides silk an.d silk goods, Vejiice exports, also, wht;at'and other 
gr.ains, glass and glass wares, paper, jewelry, books, “Venetian 
treacle,” and, likewise, many of her imports; wliiclr latter are 
chiefly sugar, coffee, olive-oil, salted-fish, cotton and wool with their 


th^; .Ausirif!' cm 
t^fencoin.i ' 
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fubjics, haiilww, and .dye-stuffs. Smuggling constituWs a very 
;irtiv>; and very luciativ® branch of indilstry, twOrthirds, of all ,tlio 
oillcn and sugar wli^h enter Venice being contraband! As for 
)ii;uuiiaelun\s, tliey are principally ^glass, treacle; soap, earthenware 
• ind c ajidles . Book jirinting and *ship-building arc, also, carried on 
to sotii'^Senr* The steani-enoine, as a manufacturing agent, first 
ii.pearcd in a sugar refinery at Venice so'lafely a* 1836. 'The 
diipj)ing aggil-gato has been estimate^ at 30,000 tohs, cxchisive of 
iisbing .smacLs. 

if now, in tliis eui'sory ami gmicral view of the Lombardo-Veneto, 

: idanee 'ftt the two tppilals of tlio Imperial Kingdom, wo shall 
■ facts c(pially:,dc8er\ing notice. Milan, that “ most luckless 
■ itics,” as the Italiank call it—having been bescigrsl forty times, 

■ h-'ii twenty lime-s and raz<!(l to llio ground four times, is, at tills 
day, one of the mo.st opulent and magnifii#,!iit capitals of Soutliirn 
Kui'ojie. As fur Venice, \\bcn,*in 1797, she basely.tyioWed to Bona-, 
parte, she was, no doubt, in a most rfeplorablo condition. Once 
Mistress of the Adriatic,” licr tiowcr was now a mere shadow. SIio 
wai'an object at once of inllnito contempt, infinite wonder, and in¬ 
finite pity, iler commorcoy*which once whitened every' sea, liad, 
in the comjairisou, h.irdly” anjsxistcnce; her navy whic.h had num¬ 
bered brihdreds of armeri'V^els was'redneed lo a few scores; ber 
revenues •werii iusulficaeiil to sustain her imjuisitoritiiBgovermiKitit; 
ber inaimfacturicsf once so nriilierews and so noisy, were silent and 
few; white' Ae, dissoluteness and debauchery of her citizens were 
heyond all eofeptiou anid ail hUief. Motlmrs sold the honor of 
daughtei'^ and law ri'corded the cos'i'narit. Thoro were twenty thou¬ 
sand licensed courti'zans; and a thousand applications for clivoVco. 
crowded the docket of the'])atriarchal tribunal! Sueb^was I'enicc, 
wben, after .an imlcpenjcnce'of nearly fourteen centuries, her soil 

|sT4 
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waS jfiitst^polluted by the invader’s foot. P^^fig-^^ .lwCTty ywrs 
yKhto innnediately ensued, the condition of.yenice Mcamo, niateri- 
aUy ^no better; and, if possible, it became•fVprso: and, wlien, in 
1814, tho Austrians again took possession of■ the city, they fouudher, 
as they say, stripped of her orpamcnts and troiisUre, hertS^tnraerco 
ruined. Iter harbor filled with sand, her Arsenal deserte^'fi&toanu- 
faetures annihi}ated,lici*'i)alacas ci;iynbling |ricce-nleM'into her eanals 
and filling them with the tfeSns, her ships rotting on the stoeks and 
at the quays, her pauper list imnibering fifty-four thousand pemons, 
and her charitable institutions, on which she had ttlwayg^ided her¬ 
self, utterly bankrupt. 

True, Napoleon during the eight yeai'S'iliS'liold rule in yehice, 
was not, as has been already stated, idle. ITo left there thia priB^^pf 
his mighty tread,.as he did wherever he went; and the rublic 
Gardens, the Royal Gardens, and th.at splendid pile of.architecture 
, on the wesK.'n si la of the ]?lao6'St.'jilark uniting the obi and new 
rrocuralori.al Ralaces, will ever remain among other monuments to 
his mejnory in the City of, the Sea. ‘ lie v.astly augmented her mili¬ 
tary importance, also, by enlarging .and conipleting'heiv lines of ,fos|i- 
fication,—among the works designed, by his glnius'i&ing that mas¬ 
sive sb-ucture, FQit,Mn|ghera, wliiclii.djjs^ds theapproach^.yenico 
•. by land on lhe,ndf(li.' IIo ^siip 2 )reased’'niany of the imiuraerablo 
co.pvents gnd- Sliurches^with wliic^ ti^.jaty wfis fillqd^’afid, while he 
. aiilbullcd all remnants of.,aristo6ratic’'iii^titutions,'.pui,ji,.linfi(. to.^A 
pornicioiM influence of tlie clergy.v .He, hlso, rou^^W%jike spirit 
in the; young V^neti.ans by enmlfing lhei^.in his armtW, arid s^ove 
to foster commerce by conceding a Free Fort to the Island of St. 
George. But the endless blockade mmnlaiued by'a B.ntish fleet 
. rendered utterly ineflectivo every cflbrt, however energetic Ot'well- 
. directed, to revivS trade and indastry; and the ouqp-jirotul Queen 
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of the Sea nlc^pubt, as is said, to sink every, day into .sleeper 

and deeper depreasien..^ • . - 

That she owed aft .dife,'ruin ^ ijivsision is not true; and, perliaps, 
had she now been restored to independence—!« of right she sliould 
have l»Mt^es^red—as, by tlio Congress of Vienna, all other powers 
with few exceptions were,* to the stala quo aitlehcllum, —she might 
never have been able to sustain it. . ilej old Oligarehy^was put of the 
<piostion, oven httd It' been desirable, or dliduraUe. Her only hopivit is 
urged by absolutists, was union with Tuscany, Genoa or the I’apal • 
States; united with either, slie could have proved but little 

better than a cyphers,/..fl'o Austria, .and to Austria only, they SJiy, 
could she be of valhei Trieste, at the,foot of the Adriatic, had 
liitWrto been her only port, and Venice afforded a valuahle dipotof 
trade between Germany and the Italian,J’rovinces. 'J'he value at¬ 
tached bjiAustria to her new i^osscssion shay be iiiferred from tim 
fact, that, during the ftmt twenty years^of her rtlfe, site e.vpended' 
inoi’e than ten millions of, dollars in reparations. The popular idea, 
therefore, that that Empire strove to 'prostrate Venic^by advancing 
Triple, is hardly .rcaspnable. A.s business revived, convents and 
eliurches were iponveited into magirzinOs.;. and a ruinous custom, 
already. j}|^ded to, was puijsu:^ by the impoyjerfehed pioprietom of 
princely mansion* of selling them to jJews, who dciuaJished them .for 
their costly materials.■, MaE^;^iq|*these pntique maibles afld rtdi 

.»'T- ' V-'-' '* 

sculptur^we|P .conveyed .to,,pthe'r, capitals of Europe, and a splendid 
palacov ^ce ca|t its shadow on the watera of the Grand 
Canal, is said, .new to s|(md fn almost equal splendor in Belgrave 
square, London! The' Imperial Government, however, very soon 
put an,end to this barbarotis dc.sccration, and even purchased, itself. 


* Kctljurlandii, Gcuua, Pfirmii, Venice, Sitxony, riurma,%iidcii, &c. 
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the pajaces of thaso most clamorousff4o sell * in tlio vatlii6 

of .property wfJiOT has since taken place is astonishifig^' J 'alaces arc 

• ■ • "Til • 

pointed out «n the Grand Canal wliicli oli%'ten'years ai^o conld 
have teen bought for §20,000, which c,ouId not now bo obtained 
for thrice that sum. 'I'he Savorgnhni jialace' is said.to.Jiaye IjCcu 
bought in 1S17, bytte Baron GaLyagtfa,’'Imperia*! d^^SSlor, for 
$3,000; in IWO; §o0,600 was repejitedly otieredv^iid; rejected for the 
same palace ! " 'J’he Grass! palace was bought for abaitt §20,000, by 
a company of merchants in IS'iOi in 1847, the smn of $80,000 
was offered for it in vain! In 1840, the Angarini^ftr,'Manzoni 
palace was sold for $■1,000: now, four tii^sgt-that s^^%,-is said, 
could not buy it! In 1840, also, a*-porti®®)f the I’alazzo Labia 
w^s purchased by the i’rince Loboskowitz vviili a view Khits WSitgra- 
tioii; h'lt although "death''arrested his j)urpose, the property^as 
vSstly increased in valur-since. The Vendraniini palace, erected at 
>. enormous CzpcRW! in 1483, by the''f)ogo Loredano, and sokl to the 
Duke of Brunswick in 1081, two conturics later, for about §120,000, 
in 1817 woidd not bring'bne-fourtlr jrart of that- sum, although 
since jnirchased at more than one h.alf by the jOhehess of -fi^ri. 
The original cost may have exceeded half a 4lniflii)ff’bf dollars.' It 
is ill perfect preservation, Jespiii itsvfitur centuries of'age.* Btdaccs 
have been purehase'S* also, and restorf!#fe residences byr'tlie Count 
. o£. Cliambo'-S, son of the Duchess -©f- Berri; and ‘-Gast of the elder 
Bourbons,” by Gen. Oorzkowsky, Obvernor of tha-city, Admiral 

■ , , ■ ■S 'V', ' / 

. 'Wimpfeh, Taglioni the and numerous othe^' Rents, also, 

have d^^led.ut Venice during the tiventy.yeats la^ past. 

f 

♦ In a note to C14|do IlaroH, written In 1817, te^untl the following:—“ Most of tho 
patrician iiianHions'^^o^i'Ttf^d, anil woijld grailim^'dlsiippcat’, had not the governmoi^ 
alarmed by the dontgUi^n of w'vcnty-Uvo, during tho last two’ye-nrs, expTMsIy forbidibni 
tUia sad TOWurco 
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Those facts;-;certainly indic&te prosperity, and this comparative 
prospciity may be attributed to soveial causes. Venice, witli the 
return of the Au.striaiw . became a capital of a kingdom, the seat of 
a Vice-regal coui-t, a port of the ^imperial fleet, the residence, or 
sunim«i 5 j^gterag-pliice, of munerous dethroned or reigning pi inc(!s, 
banished''flobhs or prominent persons of cither sex bankrupt in 
]Ki.sition or lienkbi the rendezvous »of .a nuinerouB,ga1-rison, and the 
resort of travellers from all Europe and all the world. It was not, 
hf)wever, until 1830, that the Imperial (.iovermnent maiiifesteil any 
marked ^il^tude for the eoramereial prosperity of Venice. .Eiior 
to that p6ri^,,lhe’ {>5^ ar ideji seenu'd’somewhat justified, that it 
was di.spo.sed rather td-Mter Viiesto, even at the expense of Venicr'. 
IlftjiBg iimnitested an edt etive zeal for the return from Paris of Iho 
three J5ronz<‘ ,Steeds, the Winged Lion, and the other works of art 
and antiquity carried off by l^aj'Kileon, and* in the preservation iflid 
repair of the old ])alaees and trtonuments, it there seolnod to rest.'* 
About tho year 18.30, liveli(ir interest was exhihited. The Amenal, 
so long deserted, began to assume its’cild .activity; ^.ast sums were 
expended in deepening the approaches to tho,port blocked up with 
sand,, and ImmcaEfee s^a-walls .and dyiiifr were constructed to meet 
.and •ropeL the storms of tJi&Adrititie. The magnificent Railway- 
brrdgo was; also, constructed, being tho firet'link i>i^ the iron ro.ad 
connecting,Venice with VeroBajaijd Milan an^* even^-^leno.a—oon- 
noeling, indeed, the Adriatic with the Mediterranean. Tho privi¬ 
lege of Bs Free Port was, also, extended from the Island of St. 
iiciorge to the . entire city, an>I every effort w.as m.ade to'encourage 
commerce. At tlio same time, as ff to leave Bathing untried— prfj- 
minent Venetians began ti> be invited to partidpato in tlii^ civil 
administration of government; and their sous wfre c.aljed to office 
in tlic imperial army and navy. Indeed, to sufelt extent had this 
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system appoir^cnfe, say the conservatives, beeilv practised, thSf, 
upoja'the breaking out of the Revolution of ’48, most of tho ni^l 
officeis were found to be Venetians! 

But, despite all the efforts cf the invaders—often mistaken and 
always selfish—to reconcile a conquered, pwple to t|j.^ij^’’4V.j^despite 
all their exertions to viiduce prosperity, and even, i^spite’tieir ex¬ 
traordinary success, still tha^- ceiiqueved people; 'though degi'aded 
and subdued, could but remfiraber, that, for fourteen hundred years, 
their fatheia>had: possessed national independence, if not much 
fi'eedora—that, prior to the present century,' the arinj^y^ad of a 
foreign foot had never once polluted th^.,,8oU-rthat they were, 
to all intents and purposes, the tfebased-fend despised slaves—t 
not even of conquest, but of base bargain and sale—tlmt ftey^ad 
been and were the victims of treachery, i)erfidy, and ambition— 
that their tyrant had, aiVd'could have, no possible shadow of right 
* to rule them; that, by tlio Congress of Vienna, they should, 
agreeably to its own edict, have been restored, like' all the other 
minor powers,of Europe, to their coVlition prior to jhe French'Re¬ 
volution. Nor could thev forget that native, :.;Jhfiradicable;''’mn- 

dying hate, which the ItaliaThas ever borne the, Teutonic race_ 

that utter and reciprocal antipathy (b his language-, to *^ person, 
to his ha hi ty to , his niannei-s, to his dress. The ideaj so often 
Venice was governed better now than by her ancient 
Inquisition, and better, possibly, than she could . govern herself, 
'never o^, entered their heads, or, if it did, it only rolBed intenser 
bitterness 'and cnore iuyeterate haje'hgainst t^e haughty and dvs- 
potie'foreigners,^® at once ruled and^ispised them. Among tb^ 
more substautia^sofirccs of coihplain^as the fact, that, the Lom- 
bardo-yoncto ’^jgdora, Uiough euibracing but one-seventh of tho 
inhabitants of Au^riau Empire, yet furnished gne-fourth of all 
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'tTw (axi s. Blit this cxtruordt^y fjMJt pi'o^’od—urged the-tyrants 

■frilly tlie extraordinary prodiictivoness of tlifi c^ft?’y, as appeared 

lij’ statistics of the incOJne-tax ; wliile it also appeared, that this people 

jiaid one-third less jjor hcarl than ijiosc of some other provinces of 

the ewin irite* I t was, however, admitted that Venice’ had a right' 

to (wmplsuh tha't her Jlaihoiid to Verona was controlled by Jews and 

bankers at and Viiatna, and that the AusU-iaft T.loyd Steam 

»■ »■ • *• 

(Jomp.any enjoyfed a virtual monopoly •of the trade of the Adriatic; 

that Milan, not without reason, complainod of being denied a Bank; 
Pavia deprived of lier Arsenal; Brescia of beiug forced 

to stop'rai’ Armp^ie?, aiul Bergamo of being forced, in like 
mapnor, to quench l^r Foiflidries; tlih’interests of all these cities 
b(^g,- thus, in a measure, crushed for the'.sake of rearing stupen¬ 
dous and iniipiitous imperial monopolies. In addition to these 
branches of industry, the manufacture of tobacco at Venice, find 
all over the kingdom, was, also, a monopoly••’aiuf there were 
others still. . The people complained, moreover, that the civil ofHcera 
placed over them were ne.nly all Germans ; that t^o meinbei's of 
tfkS'ifcentral C®oges foiled to convey their wishes to the imjrerial 
ear; that the ]iress and the tongue were fettered, and that the land 
was .swarofting with troops lual spies. 

'J'lio apologists for Austrian domin.alion in Lombardy maintain it 

* Thus Lombdnlf and Venice paid aboli? $4 jwr head; Austria above aiKVbglow tlio 
Knns, $6; Bohemia aud the Tyrol, Hungary loss then #1. TIio only direct tax 
wiis the : the indirect was on salt, oil, sugar, tobacco, coffoc, staiiJped papci*— 

totiil amount 129,'000,000 of Lire per annum, of-which 80,000,000 was '-]t|ri^mlttQd to 
Vienna. nwlJOi^O.OOO retoiccd to>ay the 86,000 Austrian mpioyc^ In the kingd.rtn, and 
for oUuT ptltpoi^cs. Under Nal>oI^u, i9,00?,000 of Lire, at oijo period, are lusscrlcd to 
Slave been niinuiilly transmitied btnl^s. The'co’ndUion they alfto insist 

to lia^e been, favorable, being the chief tyrannjr. jtbjty endured, i'orelgn 

Ro]tIier'<, they aiM, weri' seldom scon, except in the largo tln^rovfHuUou; and 

Uio landed proprietors were generally well olf, an<l, often^o|fcl^l^' 
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■ to;be‘>pppular wi^ tlie, peasantry,i^cl attackfd only by intri'^niric; 
;llobl9si .pi;^sts,' pnyslcians, 'and lawyers.'’* IbU, granliiy 
wlfeit must be that government, as lias been- forcibly asked, wliicb 
Las for ita implacable foe every ,e(lucatcd man whom fate has sub¬ 
jected to its despotism '! As for the [loasah^y, AftuasM^^i^-.j/rpba- 


bly, right, when in 1815, he declared .'^^.Auslrian ■govcfilinent to 
bc'tlio best iiilt^ly; but to ^th<>.high-born, the emulous, the cdii- 
catoil, no tyranny which merely affects the body coultf be so intole¬ 
rable as that wM^ forbade as crime one_aspiration tyr inlluencc, one 
throb of geftebous ambition, one bffort for the free ex^'psion of 
thought or Sentiment. What wonder, thcn,“th^’4^*fbo as- 
piling, the educated men of Lombaflly hated tdf ojipri-ssot^wilh', 
hate the more undying and ineradicable because forced tp.^ a§g- 
jjvessed ? Wliat wonder, also, that imjiellcd by this patriotic and 
pidas hatred, the gallant' young victims of (Josenza, worthy sons of 
‘St. Mark, riiMicdyi.pon tlu'ir fate, as already detailed ;f and what 
wonder, that hate was roused to frenzy in their --ttativo, town 
against its op],^ressors, f>r their cowardly sliarj^'in that tragedy of 
blood'1 • ''V- 

Hut, blind to this inveterate and deadly liate, ® if impelled by 
fability, the besotted and desjaitiegovencmenl which oppressifed Venice, 
seems to have ijiadeiiot the sliglitcst atteihpt to allay the^istantly 
in|Rcasing s^a^l of discontent It pade no attempt, like the tyrant of 
imperial Rome, to divert the fhbnghts of the ccmqtiered from their real 
or faneiedjrongs by brilliant fetes and public shows. With tljp sin- 
gl'e excop^n custom brought torn VicnA’ of baying music in 
the I’laco St, Mark^very othdf by one 6r the garrife bands, 

Vlt' *> 

* “ The populftco,” Bays J^rron in his Prirato Johrniril, January S^h, 1821, “are notinte> 
rttoted ill the revolt—the higher and i) 5 (ldtllc orders." It waq very diilerent in '48-49, 
and Is i^lctadinerfiS^muT,^, ^\\ orders are now Interested. 

t Tart First, ^ap!S.' 



THE awakening;" 


'McfTiit ^y<^ made, as itiulcr luoro politic Napoleon, to'^ 

^duoe ihf! ploasure-loviiig Voiieiiaiis fnan bwoiMg over their ilo- 
gfadation. l'ossihly,'it was Uiought by the invaders, that tlie peo¬ 
ple ofc Yeuice lacked spirit ever to take the initiative in an Italian 
thi^ |iad sulficiont to follow the lead of olhei-s.’"' 
In this i'dpa'tfi^y wore ncib^'than half right; for, in all probability, 
but for the wdi€' of reform commenced* by tJardinal Mastai-Ferrctti, 
on' his exaltation to the I’apal chair m the summer of ’ tO, but for 
the insurrectionary spirit all over Italy in ’47, birtfor the revolution 
in I’ari^.ittjJ’ebruary '48, and the outbreak at Milan, Vienna and all ■ 
over EuvSpe'imnSadiatffly after, the revolution in V’enico would mner 
'■have taken place! "HSen Liflgi Mariotli, who was hopeful even of 
li^lpl^'tind who ^edTctcd*that “the day of avvakv'ning in Italy 
would have all the consoiiuences of an earthquake,” seemed utterly 
hopeless of yonice. In his fiist'work ho fqieaks of the poor Qlfeen 
of the Sea, as if “ dead to hope, or ’worih, or aspWltioi*” and as if-* 

“ however seoii the hour of Italian redemption might strike for oth¬ 
ers, it would always Strike too late fot hoi'.’’ And ^lese lines, writ- 
tei' on the eve Of her awakening, came before the W'orld at 
(he same moment with the startling intelligence, that she had, at 
last, risen' from her slumbowi, and„yvith one mighty struggle had 
burst h^fetters and Hung them off! 



CitAPTER IL 

REVOLUTION ! 


In detailing the form .Qf government im^ose J On the LoinJj^do^ 
Veneto kingdom, it was said, that the whole power and p^®eg^;of 
■its lleprescntative Assemblies seemed embodied in the permission to 
“ osmmunicate the necessities, wishes, and petitions of the nation,” 
lo the Imperial ^;6uncll at Vienna. 

But this privilege, poor as it was, appears never ^have been ex¬ 
ercised,—this ^uty, so heavily incumbent, wa^ ^uever performed by 
these Assomblies—cither because of a desire of cqhialiating, or be¬ 
cause of a d|^ad of displeasing their, masters at Vienna. The' first 
movement in ojiposition to this apathy.was manifested by a resolu¬ 
tion ofTcred in the Central Congregation of Milan, on-the 9th of l)e- 


oeiftl^r, 18^ by Nazari, deputy lof the city .of.^erganio, demand¬ 
ing that a commission should be ajipoinled .to lay before the Empe- 
xori$,prqi0 of reform for the Lombar^Veneto'^feingdOm, based on 
the nniv<a^aFditontenti This p^pbsiti 9 n oppose^ by the 
governor of the city, Count SpfBir. 'Bvesident of the Assembly, who 
iiiiiJ^clared, that the‘,Vicek)y, t&e Archduke Raniel| vvas himsel^lfen- 
.gage^^) p;'op 9 ^A-auch a petrel. The resolution was^dbpted, 
however, by41 hiMimous vote, and approved by the Viceroy; and 
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’%e pf'ople of ^[ilan flocked t^l tho rosidcnco of Na/.ari to do 
^ouor. A I'oininiLt. o <.(' .six, consisliiio i,f deputies from Milan, 
Mantua, Lodi, (.,'onio, Ciaanona, and lirescia, witli tlie IkiM deputy 
from Bergasmo at tlioir liead, was appointed, and at onco juaparod 
tltB(W>.nl gn^^ 'cforKii^^}iiul 1 was laid before the Emperor, tliougli 
audicnM'fe'ffle doj)ut£f®^ was declined; but the only n^ply from 
A'ientia was augmentation of tlio^arrison df Milan!, 

On tlio 21st of l)eeoiltber,,two w^’oks after tin? passage of the 
resolution of;.;ifa/.ari at Milan, a siraila*- proposition was presented in 
the Congregation of Venice-by Daniele Manin, a deputy for 

that city. In '^is eoftiimmieation it was set forth, that,; during the 
thirty-two yeai« of the exrlfcnco of national representation in the 
^hibardo-Viineto kingdom, the constitutional duty of the Ciailral 
Congregation, to prc.sent the wants and dpsire.s of the contury at 
Vienn.'t, had never once been performial.,tli( rcby dcceiviiig llu^ Tm- 
jicria! < iovcrnmeiit into the belief, that the couijtyy hud no vvants^r 
dcsire.s toexpress, when such was far from being*the fact. The Ve¬ 
netian Congregation w.-is tlicigconjurcd to imitate the Lombardian 
Congregaticjqi, and,, by so doing, promote the ii.atlotud prosperity, 
and public tranqnillii}-. The wisiics of the nation wore embodied 
in fifteen article's, tlie iiio.st.important of which werS;~—the creation 
of a Council of State, reforms in criminal jurisprudence,.the posses¬ 
sion of all civil qfljces by Italians, and the employuv,nt of all Italian 
frooiis exclusively^ Ttely. 

On the 28th, Mofosini, a deputy in the Provincial Congregation, 
caused Manitr’s fj^ositicni«to be eudor^d by Uiat^bo<^; arid-in an 
addreif to hi.s constituents, that a dteiind for reform .should, 

'for its.honor, o^inato with the ProVmcial Representation. On the 
29th, a deputation of prominent citizens solicited the MiinicipSlity 
of Venice to desire the Central (’ongregatiop'^’io act in'concert 



'willi at Milan; aiul, on tliu 30tli, a prayer to that olhci wlw 
preseutetl, ' 

Tlio unaiiiniity of this iiiovcin. at iinlue<'S the idea, that it yiay 
.have owed its inception to tlie nii^iili t'ungn-ss of llio Association of 
Heicuziati lldllani —the .Athenuiuni of c^in 

Session; for, about a week after Manin^^^t mott^tkli^ ou this 
same doth of' Dcceiiibet— the- last day htS one of tho year ’47 — 

^ • * 4 * - • 

an address was lieliverod bcfosu tliat body, .-ussomblcd ijt tho t'oiiiec 
Theatre, by Nicolo Toinmaseo, deploring the conditi^ of letters in 
Upper Italy, alt'^nting it to the fact, that the clause in tlte, I’atcnt 
of i&15 s^l&ing liberty of the jnvss, was nbl j^l^rvcd ; and urg¬ 
ing a petition, resjiectfnlly praying for ^.he jirac^Jal eiijoyiunul, by 
the pcojde of Venice of tlie- privijlges in this ivgard, by-that iit- 
slrunient vouchsafed, lie also urged the general signature by the 
peop’e of other petitions against othe'v .abuses. This j)rodu5tion was 
igeeived with great, applause, although an attempt at resja)nso was 
ina46 by the Ahbatc Zaiitedesehi; and Ijoth dise()ui|e,ltnd petition 
avere forwarded to tho linperi.al Minister, KUl^^j at Vienn.a. ttu 
the Idik of .Tanuary,'tlie Advociite Avesani u|^^;:the-Central Con¬ 
gregation to appoint a eoimuissioii toeullee-t and liansinit complaints 
t^Vieiina, wlifen w as dome 

'J'lie twu U.ihlest leadei-s in tliis luovemout, it is seen, were Manin 
anil Xommajji,>« A’ieold T'onimaseo^is oneof^^^^St'distingiijsbed 
authors of Modern Italy. Ills clfief pfodneti^^re a Dictionary 
of It^an S^nonyuLs, Philosophic Diciioiiary of jflstLeties, 

Commentaries ’ to,, Idante, Popular MotJorn.^Soi^, and a politicid 
roniance entitled “ The ’ Duke o^»|Athen8,” vrliicli has been trans- 
lijj^ into several Europ<ean languages. Auotheritof bis works^^ 
“ iio/ae et k in 1838, while an exile at Paris, ho ex- 

tracLedlrom tho Sipiil Libriiries, with j)enuission of Louis Phibppo, 
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’{Ifie Ii<‘hilli)iin di's Aiji.liitstiuretirs Von'liam sur Ics affahrs de. 
^■raiice 'in XV! nn. Si(ch\ wliicli appent'rd in two voliiiiu>s. Tlo 
oImi, Ix'Oonu* known ninon^' sclioku'S ibr tin.; onusticil.y of liis 
crllii^uijs on foiuigii autliors. liy \^'u tU Iw is a, Dalmatian, ai\il was 
onc^\njjllgj^p Ai^^ii^ cin^jiio because of libeniiisin in political 
scnliiucntr^Ss father,Advocate Toiiima<eo, is said t<> have 
been chief of the Carlxmari at F(*ri-ara, iu 1818. ^ Ift person, Tom- 

iiiascat i.s diminutive, While ho w ahno«t Wind from ophtlialmi.i. 

* • 

Daiiielo htoii", the coadjutor of Toramtiseoyin demanding; tlui 
rights ^^yenice, is-a native of that city, llio only son of Pietro 
Mania, an adv4i&iW of Padua. Daniel was borji on%y 20th of 
''June, 1804, and-was, thcrefdle, at the conimcncumenl of 1818, in 

■' ’* b'o . •’Wt" 

hjs foriy'third year. His falliur-iwas a Ilehiawv ; but, having be¬ 
come a proselyte to the Christian faith, ha assumed, as was 
customary, the.name of thc.noblo who ofiieiated as goilfaiher at his 
baptism. In this instance that noble was Pietr<» Alantni, brother 
Luigi Manii^, the last Jloge of Venice. The motlii'r of Daniel 

v, a.s .\iina iicllolt 0 | tv bvauliful girl of Padu.a, to ^Ijorn his father 

w. as never marri^t-. His , educutlion. was received at the (Jollego 
of Ranta Oiustina at Padua, aiKl, frorn his earliest l^yliood, he was 
noti'.l for his talent and industry. In addition to lav^and the; oxacf 
f.cicnei's, he applied himself to the Hebrew, Creek, English, Ereneli 
and Cerman latlj^^es. 'During his .studies, he ttau 4iteil Justi¬ 
nian's Pandects, tyi^^^uhlished silveral minor works, which .gained 
him considerable rojmtatipjg, An atlectiop-bf the eyes tviis j^usod 
by his intense slu^usnes.s ,•♦ and the kindness of 'forasa I’erisinatli, 

♦ Oik* acwuut slutca lliat the lady* was maitisd-^tbonc^li not to Manin, Thorp sofcm.s no 
(t^t. Iiowcvlt, son, hhi; some others whose names sro prominent in hi.sti^, 

^v•as ille^yit i(uiite. Several hrnohurfH in ftullto relative to Manin apiieari*.! u few ^ars 
sinoo, theantiii>rof unw of which its killed in a duel !^aniD,^bocatiac of 

Injurious osseriiont!. 
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iho fmi' UaujjliUiV of au Aclvooulc of \'enict‘, in reading to him, 
because of this afl'etlion, caused, also, an aliection of the heart, 
which resulted in marriage. At tlie %o of twcnt 3 '-scven lie re¬ 


ceived a' diploiii.a as a member ()f the Venetian Bar, and entered on 
the practice of law, with some success. Th«/lbar i n .Ittily, luv-fcyer, 
presents but a.narrow field*?or an*^dvd<^^f AllfSoplMdings are 
conducted iii'writing' the 'awijged has no counsel; the trial is 
secret, except Sit IJaples ami Parrafi 5 * there is no jury or audi- 
ence; the Judge-indicts, prosecutes, an^ sentences; and anything 
like the e?;h,ibition of eloquence seems utterly out of the question. 
N everthelesli during the stormy sessions of'thetjjingri'ss of Stock- 
holdci-s delibcr.ating on that great enlbiqrrisi', [he'V-enice and Milaa 
Kailway, M.-min is said to have given indication of those jybnderful 
powers as an orator, and “ that vehement and p.assionate flow of 
lanjru.age which t.akes a (multitude, and especially a southern multi¬ 
tude by storfti,” V’hich, in a few years, were to eu.able him to rouse 
and direct, or to soothe and quell, the passions of a jRevolution. 

In pcision, ^anin is small, with an ov.al fa^'-dark hair, eyes and 
whiskers, a pailis and contemplative (xmnteSii^, capacious brow, 
simple and unassuming manners ; and, though wearing spectacles, 
younger, appSTcntly, by some years tlmn ho is. In general aspect. 


ho is not altogether unlike a distinguished American poet. 

On of the IStli of Jijnuary, 184$^ Manin'fend Tomma- 


seo wore arrested in their oW houses, by^ff^Sfustrian Police-^ 
theM;^aper 3 were seized and their pe^hs imprisoned—the former 
being engaged a}, the moment upon a lircular to'tho Bishops. The 


♦ At Naples and Parma, trials are pnblio-^xccpt th« CorU-Stataria^ ot Ibc tHVvwile- 
or courts-martial, which may at any time bo held^iaml then “the 
falls suihleiily, invisibly,,^ tlio dccreo of Jlloaveu,'* ;Tliw« are sevea judged oa tlio 
bench, no check speech, pen, or press. 
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charge against them was the crime of high^treason, because of their 
adclrossi's and petitions of (lie 21,st and liUth of Deceinber pre¬ 
ceding! But this vioh nt and tyrannical act, together with others 
of a like character, failed entirely pf its object. Instead of intiini- 
dati?!g the |j^|ns, jl’jjro^ed their nationality and fanned into fury 
the fire wEim had long'^^etly iSfamed in their brejK^. I’lacards and 
inscriptions the very next morning were rdjrorted Ijy’tho Polico as 
having been found on the walls ali over the cify—“ B/ca Pio 
Nom / Viva' I' llalia / . Viva Maniii e Tommaseo !"—followed up 
in a few, cfeys ^y some’of a still more significant character—“ Mtyrle 
a Palffy .'”-r“^l)^h*to Pallly 1”—the Civil Governor^^** 'Murle ai 
ThtfcscAiy”—l't5feath to thoMerinans 1” A general explosion was 
kept dbwti only by the severe measures of the C/iudkiu Sialario, 
a police provision permitting the trial and punishiuent of accused 
persons'within two hours after the offence*charged, which went^iuto 
operation at Venice on the 25th of h’cbruaryf-ifaltlfough demon¬ 
strations of unequivocal indignation were of daily occurrence. 
Indeed, hardly a week had elapsed after the aij'est of the two 
patriots, when the jMtioual enthusiasm was roused to tlio highest 
pitch by ajipearanco on the stage of the magnificent Penice I'heatro 
of the celebrated dammsu Fanny Cerito, decorated i^th ribbons of 
whit(>, red and green, the tri-color of free Italy; and, when the 
Police entered aud^drove out tlm excited audience* and closed the 
doors, only the bv^ghehniug fordh which had been detailed for that 
service prevented an immediate outburst of revolt. Never^oless, 
in the Politteo-Amminislrativo Monthly Bulletin,for January, from 
the authorities at Venice to the* Imperial Government at Vienna, 
te -excitement arising from this airest is declared to have subsided: 
—altliotigh Manin and Tommaseo still conti^^ed iij close con%ne- 
ment, despite an el&quent memorial of T&esa Mania to tho 
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Gos'Crnor, ill her Lusbaml’s hehalf—a nieiu'niul whiclrgave rise fo 
several replii's and ri*juindors, and ivliieli jirovcd, that, thpjjgh slie 
had a weak woinan-Iu'art in her bosom’there was a man’s brain in 
her head; and wJiieli, iinjreoior, b/lbred an early refutation of the 
calumny, tliat, “in Italy, woman’s jiolities are lirni^^to w^Kring 
tri-eolor ribbons, and refusing an Auslriali^^ the watST^* ' ■ 

Ith as hechiiemafked, that thejieople of Venice would not, in all 
probability, hrfee taken \h(i, initiative of revolution; for, np to 
1848, “order” reigned at Venice metre thoroughly undisturbed thiin 
in Sny other town of Italy.* But now, revolution was on'every 
side. Evei'^'breezo brought to tiro ear the cfasli°MSrms and shouts 
of revolt. The declaration of a Uepufolic at .E^^Febnwy 25th,' 
precipitated by the revolt at Naples a month before, w'as tb’e^^al for ■ 
revolution all otter southwestern Germany ; 'and, before the middle of 
tl^,f!nsuing month, all thij.secondary powers—Bavaria,Wuftemburg, 
i^Jadfen, Saxony, 'Jirunswiek, Hanover, as well as the Dukedoms 
of Weiniar, Gotha, Keuss-^d the Hesses, had yielded to the popu- 
lar demands for trial by jury, freedom of the pl^s, a general Gcr- 
main Barliamoiir^'a bnrghi'r-guard, au4 other frji^ehiscs, of less pro¬ 
minence. At length, on the morning, of tliB 13th day of Skarcb, 
the’stopn of‘i’evolution, long brooding^ bunst on Vienna—^^henna, 
tbe only ciipital of Europe, wliicli, for half a ce.ntury had slumbered 
profijundly on amid all the'popular uprotir arouud 1 /^rompany of 
students repair in procession to a petition to 

the ^^nde, for enlargement of politicaj^ liberty-—they are fired on 
at order of Archduke Albert^ and many* fall slain : the wholo city is 
roused-^tbo Burgher Guard fratoinizre with tire people—the dis¬ 
missal of Prince Metternich, Premier of the empire, of ArehdJKe 
Alfexj, Chief of ^^Army, and of the ba^d "Count Sedlnitzky, 

* H^iottl Includos Milan also In tUl^^togory. 
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of llio Seci'ot I'olico, is pereni[itorily <li?niancl(.Ml and oVainoU : 
tlio sti^ents and tlio people tlieii receive arms, and, on the cvoniii;;' 
of the 15th, appeai-s an iifjperial proclraniatiou, granting a National 
Guard, granting a free press, and promising an immediate convoea- 
tionsk'f reprlfetativt^''from all parts of the enipir^;, elected by the 
jieojdo, tp^l¥il^^''a CdifiKtution, Ne^'r vyas more strikingly ex¬ 
hibited “the sympathy and solidarity of the pfoplo^’^Sf, lievoluiiou 

• • * • * • 

bmsls at Na[iles : within twenty-foui^days it bursts at 1‘aris ; and 

then, within twenty-four hours, it ITurets at Vienna! The old 
aphorism of tlie absolutists—“ Tant qui Loim PhiliqqK fcm li 
J'iir{/i, 'c( Mettei'^k*ti Vienne, I’Karope ne /wuyeriS: pus”-—w as 
now to them d fJl^Siecy of*doom. Louis I'hilippe was no longer 
at Pa^ ; 'Prince Mettornich was no longer at Vienna, and all 
Knropc wiia in corainotion. 'I’ho clfect of inu lligehec like this on 
the inflammable minds of the V'enetians lyay be imagined. A^tho * 
same time, vague rumor.s of revolution in thej.;ities»>f Lombard^’ 
b' gau to beiicard. ' 

It was as eaily.as the 5th and 8th 'of September, '17, that the 
first ))opular demonstrations transpired at Alilaa, ^Prior to this, 
some .■students of the Universities of Padua and Pavia had been 
maltreated or murdmed by .Austrian orticers, for this oxjiression of 
litiorid views ; but the mutter had not attracted genonU notice. At 
1 ,’adua, On'^he 8th of flbruaiy, some eight or tijn .students had 
been wounded ai'-2®iifbelebrated Caf6 I’edrocehi; and atlkavia, 8i.x 
or seven other students had, at another time, boon killed, and thirty 
wounded, and the Universi'ty temporarily closed ; while, at Tfavviso, 
near tlie close of the year, LVccjnber 16th, the name of Pio Noiio 
i^ving been rapturously ajiplauded at the 'I'heatre, during tlie, per¬ 
formance of the 0}i»a “ I Lombard'^' an order wu's issued f^id- 
ding henceforth all a^sion by the people to file reigning I’outifi'— 
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“ tiitlf alluxiorie, 2 »’osf:iinu o rhuota, dlrclta, od iiidirella, alia per¬ 
sona del rcynante pdniifice !" 

The'agiUition, also, of.the'question of.the right, under the treaties 
of 1815, of the occupation of Fiyrara by Imperial troops, during' the 
summer of (h» same year, and tlie arrangement ^.,^gust,‘'ny tlie 
mediation of Franco, harl also aroused feeling m eyery city of 
Italy, fiomR®mo to Gfenoa, agaiijst the Ejnperor of Austria, and for 
the Pope. 

Ah ! had poor Italy had but tlien a Paul, or an Alexander, 
or an Urban, or a Julius, or a Hildebrand, ta verify-the sul)- 
sequcni, wotds of Ciiarles Albert —“ fJItatiai j^t;aydd se "*—that 
hcrpic motto which found aii eclio in*fevery Italian heart! 

• - . t ' .-4 -• 

On the 1,9th of July, the Austrian troops entered F^ara with 
loaded gutft iind lighted linstocks, as if advancing on a foe; but, on* 


_^|^23d of-December, the protest of the Papal Nuncio at Vienna, 
hacked by the dfi>vinciations of all Italy, had folced an evacuation. 
At the same time, however, the army in.Lombardy vtas reinforced 
from 35,000 m|n to 'I'O.OOO, so as U) leave a disposable force of40,000 
mcn^after prO'^iiig for the garrisons—the groat powers being 
notified, that the only object of this increase of force was the- better 
security of the Austrian possessions;* while it was piibljply an¬ 
nounced by the directoi-s of the Imperial foundry at Mariazelle, in 
Austria, that, for six months, no private ordo]i^. could be executed, 
as, night and day, the entire wrecks would .hh<j&ployed in.castjng 
cannon and projectiles. Most of the reinforcements segt wero 
Croats, from the hravci and hardy Ottochan and Ogulin border regi¬ 
ments, until the number in Upper’’Italy attained more than 30,000. 
These men are said t^nake the best iirfautry-^^he world.' They 
are tall, bony, all muscle and, sinew, with'lliarp faces, and long 

* laterally- “ Italy wlU Co fer hereolt” 
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inoiisUiciios—j>atieiit, oiKliiring, frugal, tliseiplincj, and, at oiglity 

paces, dead shots. Tlioir women are perfect Amazons, ami fought 

well beside their lovei-s and husbands throughout the whole war. 

Over their shoulders they wear a. Ued Mantle, whence their popular 

nanWs. No wonder that these barbarians should have been viewc<l 

with liorror an'3 hate by tlie Italians as they disembarked at Venice, 

or came pouring down the pass(jp of the >yroI; being then “ con- 
• • * - 
signed to tlieiu barracks, where horegs where always saddled, and 

cannon was always in readiness.” And no wonder that, by all 

these events, and others of like character, popular feeling had hoeu,- 

deeply roused. * ^ 

WheiT, thereforei in the •month of Septembor, the people of 
Milan ’syero brutally .assailed, and slaugltt(M-ed by the Austrian 
police, simply for singing the “Hymn of Pio.Noiio”—the Marml- 
laiMfl of Italy ill 1848—on the. occasion, of the invostiinre 
new Prelate of that See—Archbishop Roinilli, m/Italkui, being sup- 
c’.ssor to the deceased German, Oai»uek, with his Archiepiscopal 
robes—indignation know no bounds, and insurrection assumed its 
date. Subsequently to this, a studied sj-stem of Aufual annoyance 
and,exasperation seems to have existed between, the garrison and 
the people. T’ho shape or*color of a hat,* the fashion of a vest, 
the style of the beard, Qr the cut of the’ hair, seems to liavo heen 
deemed sufficient cause for controversy. At length, to manifest 
o|iposition to the' government, ftnd to diminish its re.vemie.s, the 
lilieralists of Milan resolved to abstain from the use of tobacco in 
every'form—that manufacture being an imjieriarmono]io!y, bring¬ 
ing to the revenue nearly a niHlion of dollars, or 4,000,000 of 
Lire : and the refusal of the Americas to use tea, and its ilestrnc- 

’ ■ ' • -fit 1 . 

* After the revolt in Sictl;’ the CaUbriaseL. hat, with featliors, anti yfitb tl>e buchlo In 
front, was viewed as r«volutfenflry,‘and pfohfbiiodl 
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tipn in Boston Inirbor w^s instanco'd, iu a circulaj; of the dav, in 
support of their determination, and as an earnest of their ^timato 
' success. For wiLs this all. Thp Lottery was a most luci^ve mo¬ 
nopoly, and it wiis renounced,;^the Thpatro, paid trihjttc, and' La 
. Scala was deserted; the Corso wiis Ir^»erial, and its proni^fiadis 
were .abandoned. And thus, not only were the lottery and tob.aceo— 
the darling viecs of'lta^y—renou;j<;ed, also, the use ofsug.arand 

cofthe, whieli were likewise ta.y^d ; while the \’elvet of Qcfloa was sub- 
.stituted for the bro.adcloth of Germany. As for tlie theatro-r-La 
Scala was so deserted, that “ the insolent minion,” Fanny, Ellsler, 
'a (icrman, was forced to throw up her Carnival-ong.agement; and 
Tadolini s.ing to empty ho.xcs! €)no may Wt.uf.ally •.suppose 
Italians in earnest, when they sacrifice to. any Ciiuso the'^th^tre arid 
the tomhola, tobacco, .and coffee! . ’ 

^^ut, ex.actly in proporljon as the citizens deserted, the the.atre and 
yie; Corso,, did •lUn Soldiery frequent them; and tire less tljc 
Milanese '^noktid, the mpfs smoked the Austrians. The soldiers 
were encouraged in tlieso’ demonstrations by their officers, and 
espemlly by the counsel and example of tho Count Von Neyp'org ; 
and m citizen garb they often paraded the streets smoking'cigai's 
with the most ii^Uing suay /roiff. At length, one day,-^t was 
the 3d of January, LS IS—a cigar having‘been stricken froitftho 
lips, pf an insolent soldier by an ex^peratPd citizen, a rencontre en¬ 
sued, in which eight of tho Milanese were‘tilled and fifty wounded. 
Among tho slain wa-s Magnaiiini, ah old man of ..seventy,,a Coun¬ 
cillor of the Court of Ajjpnals. Pp^ailar indignation w.as now 
roused to fury ; and, ahhougli in h prochv^^ion of the 0th, by the 
A'icoroy, Archduke il^ieri,* redress was prQ^|i|J, it wius' by no 
mckhs wholly appea.s(^ 

* Tblft old man was tho weakest of all tho Ai^dukea of A.astrf^ and the on- 



Oa llic 14th, at Turin, obsequies for the martjrs of Milap and 
Pavia .were ifelebrated with imposing pomit, and, subsequently, at 
Itom^^otwithstandlng the'protest.of the Au^rian Anibassadw'. 
From Venice, despite’the prohibition of tho Police,, eight thousaixl 
fi an«i werc, 'by'the, ladies, forwarded to .the wounded at-Milan, with 
a'lcttcr of syrij^afliy. Ihe M ayor of Victiuza forwarded two^.thou- 
sand francs contributed by tho inh^abitants; ‘and, at Verona,’sixteeu 
hundred franbs were contributed in oiglit houis, wht<i the contribu¬ 
tion was arrested by the J^olice. * 

On the 15th, at Milan, appeared an Order of tlie Day from lia-^^ 

dotsky of characteiistie sternness; and, on tlio 17th a letter from,' 
• ' , 

the Eniporor'to the Viceroy, which was published, caused a profound 

s(nisali6Wi It was as follows:—‘‘ I havt? duly examined tho events 

• " . . ■ • 
which occurred at Miltin on the 2d and 3d instant. It is evident to 

me that a faction, desirous^to destroy put^lic order and tran(|uipi]g|^.. ' 

exists in the Lombardo-Veneto kingdom; All. jSiat’you deemed 

. - . . .« •. 
necossai'y to satisfy the wants and wishes'pf the ditlcrent provinces 

I liavo already done., I am not dis2)o.sed to grant I'lirther conci.s- 

sioiis. YoUr lligliiws will^raake known my sentiiiudijts to th^.pub- 

lic.Tho'attitudo of the majority of the popnlalion of tin.' kingdom, 

however, induces a hope, that similar distressing ,j|y^hts shall not o<-- 

cur.; At all events, I rely on the loyalty and courage of my troujis.” 

This was one of the last" of Mcttcrnich’.s maiiifotoes. Ar few 

weeks later, and ho ,wfts a'''fugitivoinnd an exile ! 

Oii'the 23nd, i\iP, Jtidkium StatuaHum, a provision’pennitting 

Iho triSf aiid execution of aocused js'isons wltliin tjvolioni-s after the 

ollenco chayged, cquivi^t to mArtial law—alretidy mentioned at 

pojmlaj*—fiH'l that i-''gcpd of hiin. ,Tho ^^MiiduVo riiHi l*;# w&f a Bomipr; 
tla* Archdiikeg Jolip ftmTfwiiheii Mtro JiWraisV tbe Ardid^Xc lUunt-ri viw 

only R ^spot mni a fod. 
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Venice—winch was signed. Nov;embo):,,^.4th, 1847i, went int^cfrect 
on demand of the Police. Arrests flow became nurflerous.^ Some 
of the prominent citizens were seized. /i3xe prisons wore crowd' d, 
and numbers .were senl to the Ilouse, of Correction at bjorta Nuova. 
Of'^be lower class four hundred,were^^^ested., Orfe hundred and 
eij^t^ of.tho ablest wore sent as recruits'to the. squadron at Trieste; 
and the residue, withorft trial, w^re transported as gallej'-slav'es to 
Moravia an4, Illyria. Terror ^low, seized Milan 1 ,.The massacre ot 
Gallicia, wiSih chilled all Europe with horror, was remembered .and 
.dreaded ! The Gy'ulai Regiment was iu Lombiu'dy ! On the 21st, 
thi •ee hundred of the most respectable citizeSs applied for theii' pass- 
liorts. On the throe last days of January, the raihoad from Trn- 
viglio to Milan was excluMvcly occnjiied iu the transportation of 
troqjis. • On the Cih of February, a fete in honor of Coustitii- 
granted January 20|,li, by Ferdinand of Na])les, was celebrated 
rejoicings. "JV month later and. the revolution at Paris, which, 
according to Carlyle, would .never, Eave “broken out so and then, 
but later and otherwise, had there been no insurrectionary B,icily 
and mforming Pbjie"—w.as celebrated with mingled dismay and c.v- 
nltatloo ; and the crisis was kt tlio very door. 

Early on the paqrning of the 16th« of March, thfl Viceroy had 
received intelligence of thp revolutidn akVieuna of the 13th ;-and, 
long, befofo. dawn on.the morning of the .i7th, under a strong es- 

cort, with his family and all his^bffects,.So was. off for Verona—in 

' ' ' •.'••• ' ■ 

obedience, "to be sure, to, an order from Vienna, dated a fortnight 
before. The Governor of the Proviaco, Count Spaur, had, also, 
left Milan some days previous, and his -^ties had devolved on 
Count, O’Donnol,*’ the Vice-Governor. Atvi^e o’clock on the 

* Count O^orm^i^ sav^ tlio life fi'oni 

an a.ssassin In February, 1858, and inApruSBelV’^..^ 0 ‘ oMer of tbo 

of Kusbla, fur 
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morning of tlio a telegraphic dispatch from Cillc}', a town in 
t'ljria .on the Vt)Ute from ■ Trieste to Vienna* aniiouhccd that “the 
Eii'pei^'had dSerminod to abolish the consoiship, and to piiblish 
without delay a law on the.Press, as well as to convoke-the Slates 
of tl)^Kingd6ms,*lx)th German arid Sclavonic, and, also, the Cen¬ 
tral Coiigregatibtis of the hombardo-Veneto,—the meeting’,to,be 
held on tlio 3d of next July, at latest.” 

Upon this hitelligencc,'all Milan lit*oiico repaired to the Town- 
Uall, shouting—" Arms .and Civic Gifard!”—and then, bearing 
along the I’odcsfa, or Mayor, Count Gabrio Casati, rep.'iired to the 
Govefnor’s Palace to present a petition for the annulment of sumptu¬ 
ary laws, the release of politic#! prisoners, the election of deputies, 
the enrollment of a National Guard. Thojietition was rejected and 
tlie ]i;(hice-was stormed .and taken ! Two millions of francs were 
fuiiitd in tho'military chest: and old Radetsky’s flight for the Ojlja;- 
di;l was'so precipitate, that he left-his sword oh‘,^ixly-odd yearn’, 
service,” and his vest behind ! O’Donnbl, failing to effect his flight, 
\v;ts made prisoner, and in agonies of terror issued orders for a Civic 
Giisffd, and overy'thirig else demanded. 

Rarrieades now .aro.se as if by magic in every street, of entjrihous 

dimensions, and to the incredible number of two-thousand! The 
> '■ * . 

Hill,St cosily furniture,furnished by patrician hand.”, and the iniperi.al 
coaches, Were added to augment them. 'The Town-Uall was bjiret 
opi ii by Eadetsky’s cannon,' .atnf Uiree hundred insurgeiits were 
made captives. Tho’i’fighting, in the streets of Milan then com- 
mcnCedj and continued with ijnabatcd fury five days—until the eve¬ 
ning of the ‘22(1. The t(?csin po.aled inces-santly from every campa- 
nile. All night of thfij, iSth raged a terriflb storm, but the storm of 
civil war tvas morif^Bfefic. still. Next ^ay flic Sabbath ; but for 
Milan it day of rest. .MuHrntry rhttled from every window 
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and roof; while women and children showered down paving stones 
on the foe. “ The very foundations of the city were torn up,” says 
ilMetsky in his official report..- “Not hundreds,*^iut thousands, uf 
barricade crossed the streets. Such, circumspection and audacity 
were displayed, that it was evident military leaders were at the he.ad 
of tire people. The charapter of the Milanese had become ijuito 
changed. Fanaticism* had seized every rank and ago and both 

* • * I' 

sexes.” The, proudest ladie^nliiiistercd to the wants of the wpunded 
in the hc^pitals. The “ ihilitary leaders” alluded to are said to 
have been veterans of Napoleon’s army in Italy, arid adventurers 
from Algiers, the Levant, France, and South America; while a body 
of Italian Swiss riflemen, from the •Canton of Ticino, did deadly 
service from the marble roof of the Cathedral aud the windows <d’ 
houses. Long before—nearly a year, indeed—had l^^detsky fore- 
seg.n all this, and even tl^e advance of Sardinia to the rescue, and 
^had demanded‘pf Metteriiich an array of 150,000 men in Lom¬ 
bardy; but in win. The bid veteran'states, in his report of April 

8 th, that ho had even been informed that the insurrection would 
• . *■ 
break out on the 18Lh. 

Tln|los,s of lift! during these five days fighting in the streets .if 
Milan, has been variously .stak'd. It has been plaod as low a-s li.io 
slain on piu-t of the Austrians, and 260 on part of the jieople; 
ancj as ^gh. as 5,000 de^ad 'and, eaptivo, of the former, and 
329 of the latter. Radetsky’s force- has, also, been variously stated 
wt from 8,000 to 20,000 troops, many of them Italian, with from 
fifty k) seventy pieois of artillery. As for the Milanese, l-hey 
had, at first, hut a low hundred fowling-piecxsi, though shortly 
supplied from (he hnr,;,u-l<f> tlie Custom House, the simps of urmorcss, 

and fmm the hands 1 AusUum .soidien* lakenliri.son^ 'Most of 
the body of nine hundred mned Police, also, took M with the 
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jicojitc' from tlio fii 't. As for the Ttiilian troops, tliough many rc- 
imiiiicd and vvcro forced (o flg)it against tluar comitiyni(.‘n a.s mcro 
inacliiiK'.s, }cl. a regiment of grenadiers liad ix-eti ordiTed from Mi¬ 
lan only llio week in.'fore. On the first alarm, Uadet-'ky sent for the 
two frontier brigades of Strassoldo .and Maurer, on tlio Ticino, but 
they eamo too ilato, and oidy joined him oufsidc the walls of Milan 
on tlic 23d. 

The Croats, during the bloody sirili*’, arc saiil to have l>ccn guilty 
of .atroeilies too abominalrle to jiollute the, prinleil page. Women 
were violated and h.ayoia'ted ; uiiborii hahes were torn from the ma¬ 
ternal womb; eliildrei', were nailed by tbe bands to tbe di)oi’S of 
tbeir lioims, oi spiked against walls or trees; the white band of a 
l.idv ornamented wiih rinos was found in the jioeket of a (h’oat; 
men were ll.ayed—were covered with jiitoh and hiiraed—were de¬ 
prived of Inmd-. and feet—wijro huried alive ! Ky<'.s and tongiic.s 

If • 

were torn oat, .md li\iieg Ixslies were, ent into frag;nen]s! 

■Snell alroeilies would he iiieredihle, were the\‘not inoonlestihly 
attested. The .Milaiu-se, oil the eoiifr.'a'v, seem to lia\e been humane. 
I'hen till' iiifamoiis l’oiml, ]ti>]/.:\, ;i spy of the TNilief, <lragged from 
a liav-lofi, w as sjiareil. The fC I siek and wounded ( k'oats in tho 
mililarv ho-pil.d of San .\mtirogio were stndioUf-ly tended, though 
la'artles.s|y left to perish by their cianrades. Ilaroii Laiidsfeld, chief 
of the J'oliee, was, with his family, rnsjiected. Deliealo ladies 
dre.'M-d wounds ;—and tiny nuide them, too ; I'lr one 'lady slow 
three, thoats with lier ow n hand I Iteardless boys wraiig bayoncLs 
from veterans. Tho.se who lost one arm still fought on with tho 
olher ; while the bust words of lip- dying ever were— Vioit V ftulid! 
ftadet/.kv’s imiform, foiiiiil in the ea-tle, \*as liang on a pole and riil- 
dled with hall.s. The piojectile.s filing by the foe, were sent back 
bv eannon*of wood and leather, hooped with iron, ^/no specirw of 
15 
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Austrian projectile was a leaden head of Pio Nono! Ammunition 
was abundant, 48,000 jTounds of powder having been discovered in 
the Barracks of the Incoronata. 

lladeteky repeatedly menaced the city with bombardment from 
the castle, despite the j)rotest of the foreign Consuls, and kcj?^ up 
a ceaseless cannonade from his sixty guns with red-hot shot, which 
set on fire matiy housos,near the walls. An armistice of three days, 
which ho proposetl on the 22f!d, was instantly rejected by the Pro¬ 
visional Govonnnent. Tlie destruction of property was great. Pro¬ 
visions became scarce and dear. The people cut otT entirely from 
the city gates, could only communicate with the coiuilry through 
bold contrabandists, or by means of sign'll balloons, at which latter 
the ignorant Croats vainly discharged theii’ muskets i Some of these 
aerial couriers fell in S.ardiuia, some in Swit/.ialand, some in Piaconz.a, 
and bore this message among others, .signed by the Committee of 
War :—“ Brotheig 1 Fortune smiles 1 Austria, v.ini uished, retains 
only the castle ! •Hasten on 1 Let us secure but one gate betw’cen 
two fires and wo compter 1” 

In a similar manner, news of insurrection in Pavia and Bergamo 
came over the walls; and soon, from the tower-tops, troops of 
hardy Lombards were iK-held .swarmiiio aci'o.ss the rice-ficlds to the 
rescue. 

On the evening of the fifth day, one of the gates, that of Tosa, 
defended By seven guns and 2,006 men, was gallantly carried by 
the bravo Luciano Manara, by moans of moveable barricades. 
News was now received that Padua, and Venice, and, indeed, that 
all Lombardy was in revolution—ti)at thirty thousand peasants wore 
pouring over the plains to» relievo Milan—that ten thousand Swiss 
had crossed the frontier ; and "that Charles Albert himself. King of 
Piedmont, with fifty thousand men, was on the Ticino! 
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ovi'iiiiig of till! y2iul of M.ifoli, liois-sueil llio necessary ortlcr. Eiglit 
lioms Were rci^iiircl for iLs execution, and it was morning before the 
last Austrian soldier had left the iwnijiarts. Three hundred Gerinaii 
fainilies left Aiyan with them. A terrible (ire was k(*pt up on the 
relreatiug trooiis, and their jiath was lighted 1^ connagratioii. 'I'ho 
Indian regimenis of tlio garrismi, jjuriiig the wi'treat, were under 
severot At some doubtful points, tl*o Austrijin artil¬ 

lery was iiirue-d up{)U them, anil the slightest hesitancy, or del.ay was 
met by the ^■l■rible menace—“Advance or ilie !” Nevertheless, 
Ihidetsky, in his nsioit of April 8ih, declares that no Italians do- 
s. ried dining the stiili- at ^fdall, and that all did their duty! 

\ Ioii'i I’lt eamioinMle w.as jioured by the castle from sixty guns, 
si,, I'll d from poiiu lo [loint, while from the .seventy bell towei-s of 
Milan pe.ili d out ihe uncea'itig tocsin o|k alarm. Kroni every*roofj 
window, tree, tower, wall, was .showered a deaSlj^yV.saY/nt/c ; wliTle 
even women and ihildren poured down boiling pitch, and oil, xind 
lead, on the hated foe. 

It must have been a wiid — a feiirfal scene, that evacuation of 
Milan on the night of Wedne.sda}', March 22nd, 184S ! The thun¬ 
der of the c!istle-guns—the'tilful rattle of musketry—the ince.ssjint 
peal of hundreds of alarm bells*—the screams of the wounded— 
the groans of the dying—the I J.asjihemies of the retreating’foe— 
the triumphant shouts of the heroic Milano.so—the blood-red glare 
of burning houses and the blazing citadel which lighted up a midnight 
sk}'! “ Nei or, while I live,'’ writes an Austrian c^ccr, “sluill I for- 

♦ The supert^titfoijs and scini-f'avagc Croats are sa^l to have been so panb-strnok by 
tbo bells, as to have hcconio uUorly bcwlMcrei^ and poworlo s. Uatletsky ncconlingly 
Issued an order, ut a suhsetpntnt period, doeliiriny:, that ovt-ry town whieh run;; the tocsin^ 
shoiild bo razed to tho jjruund—a threat which be foart'uUy fultllled in the cases of Moli^- 
nano and Owdelnovo 
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got that Milan night!” WoU luis the scene boon termed “The 
Lombard Vespers!” 

On the following da)', the Provisional Government of Milan— 
which was formed on the night of the 21st—issued a manifesto, in 
which they detailed their wrongs at length. This powerful d'ocu- 
ment, which, for boldness and precision, recalls our own Ueclaration 
of Independence, may Bo viewed, as embodying not only the lead- 
ing grievances of the Lomba-do-Veneto kingdom, but those, also, 
of most of the other despotisms of Italy. To the capitals of Milan 
and Venice, however, it applii'd with peculiar force. “ Two thousand 
inillious of Italian money,” says Cattaneo, “ li’ere buried in the Im- 
jierial treasury ; and, although the Italians formed but one-eighth of 
the population of the Austrian empire, they had to lx“ar one-third 
of the public burdens!” The swarms of haughty and sullen olli- 
cialr were all of the abhoired Teuton-race—as ignorant generally 
ar they were jiresiu;i]>tuous always—“the very judges dispensing 
justice through interpretin-s !” And then the hated and hateful Po¬ 
lice; and the despotic <'onscription, which exiled the young Italian 
half his life to the fronti)^^ of the Empire.* 

Put, for the moment, these atrocious wrongs were well-nigh for¬ 
gotten, in the gtaieral jubilee, at the '.-onderful triutnjdi that had 
just transjiired. That an unorganiz<-d mass of unarmed citizens, 
without ex]>erionce or discij)lino, should have driven out from among 
them some ten or fifteen thousand of the best troops in the world, 
commanded by the oldest and, perhaps, the ablest military chief¬ 
tain of modern tjmes, seemed incredible—were it not true ; and 
presented the only instance of the kind on record in .all history, if wo 
except the expulsion of the Spaniards from Naples by Massaniello 
in 1G47 —of the French from I’alenno, in 1282—of the Austrians 

♦ In 1814^ the term of service was throe years, b\it in 1843 had been extended to eight 
end fidloen, &.> says MarlclU, to whom the writer is mdcbtutl for valuable facts. 
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from T’ologna, iu 1 SIP, .aiul of llic iiisoloiit solJicry of Maria Theresa, 
from (.lie, walls of (leiioa, by an iiifiiriatecl jTojiiiIaeo, armed only with 
knives and stones, jnst one omtury jirovious, 1V4G. And yet, “ Tho 
Italians dont light,” .said lllae-kwood’s Maga/.ino oidy two months 
befejro! What thought Marshal liadotsky ? And in what capi¬ 
tals of all I'aiTope, save in Italy, have similar deeds of daiing ever 
been witnessed ? 

As tho Austrians jroured out of Milan in their ^rreeipitous flight, 
the jieasantry poured in no less preeifiitously from the surrounding 
country, until, it is <-stimati (l, not less than 30,000 of tin so rough 
patriots inundated tin* streets of the capital.* 15ut their stay was 
.short. Two begions were fiirmed-—one to defend tho city as a Oivic 
Guard, and the other, under the nam)|^of “ Legion of the .Alps,” to 
follow the foe. The latter under guidance of Manara, U.altaneo, 
Villani, and othei-s, pursued the retreating ItaJetsky and hajiLs.sed 
liis llight, until joined by the serried b.attali.a^oti tin* King Chaidts 
Albert. The hope of Austria—vile as it w.as vain—that, in event 
of strife, the Lombard ]ieasant could tdways be incited against his 
master the noble, proved utterly futile; for iratriciau and plebeiaa 
found a foe alike in the .abhorred Teuton. 

Me.'intime, and almost simultaneously with the events detailed at 
Milan, jranic or mutiny took possession of the entire Austrian force 
in the Lombardo-Veiieto; and i>ost after jrost, town after town, 
corps after corps, surietidiired, filmost without a show of la'sist.ance. 
“ Out of twenty biittalions at tho outbreak of tho insurrection,” 
says tho IVussian Gffnnra^ Willisen, “ seventeen passed over to the 
enemy.” Among these was a j)attalion of the regiment Ilaugwil/., 
commanded by J’rince Sehwarzonbcrg, subsequently Premier of tho 

*TUe peasantry of tlie Venetian provinces continneil, it is truc^ in their stupid and 
pusillimiuiuus Apathy^ but iu Lombardy titcy ruse cn mafi$e."—MarioUL 
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empire. The impregnable strongliohls of Osopo, ralina Nuova, 
Rocca d’ Anfo, and I’izzighettone yielded almost without a .snin- 
mons, and opened to the insurgents their vast supplies of arms and 
munitions ; while Rre.scia, Padua, Vicenza, Monza, Rergamo, 
Treviso, Rovigo, Como, Udine, and all the lessor towns, posts, Mid 
villages followed their exainjile, even to, and even beyond, the 
frontier of “ the ever-b.yal 'i’yroj.” 'J’he Laggo di (larda, the 
boundary of Lombard}’, was, ajso, taken possession of by means of 
its gun-boats and steamers,'and 500 barrels of powder secured. 
“ The Lombards were free !” 

Verona and Mantua were saved only' by'the firmness of their 
Governors, Gorzkowsky and Gerhardi, a'ld the folly or treachery of 
the insurgents. The fortre.sssiof I’eschiera, on the Mincio, at Lake 
Garda, held by the stern old I’aron do Rath, is impregnable, and was 
not approached. Neither was that of Legnano on iho Adign. 
The cowardly Jfrauei;} of Modena fled to Mantua, at the til’s! out¬ 
break at Milan ; and the still more cowardly' Carlo Lodovieo of 
J’arina “ was too cowardly even to attempt flight,” and so becamo 
a prisoner in his own palace, his strong citadel of Piacenza being at 
once evacuated by its Auslri.’in garrison. The Austrian garrison at 
I'Vrrara W’as unmohsted, and that at Comacehio ea]atnlated. As 
for A'eiiice, she w.’is evacnati'd by the Austrians on the same day as 
w’a.s her .sister-capital, Milan, March 2t!d, and in “manner and form 
as hereinafter to bo written.” 

'J'hus, out of Ferrara, Pesehiera, Mantua, Verona and Legnano— 
Austria had not left her, before the eloso of Xiareh, 1818, a single 
inch of firm ground, in all Ualy ! * >• 


♦ Marlotti. 



OlfAlTKll ]ir. 


iii.oon ! 

It was (in Tliiirsday, the Kith day of March, tliat those vagijo 
riiniivrs, which so often and so inystcriouslv, yet, wilh riicli strange 
tnithfidncss, anlici)iate more certain iitcdliocrico of nioincitfona 
events, w(-rc in fall circulation, rcspectinir the* revolution of thr?(! 
days previous at \’ienna,—under the arcades of St. Mark. Yet, 
v.'io'ue and nncert.ain ,as these runu)r.s were, they nuit a reception as 
undouhtinir as it was welcome from the ever sanouino Venetians. 
'I’heir exultation was all the, more intense for heinjr halfsuppre.sscid; 
and their joy and tiiuniph R’.as more vividly decl.arcd hy the fl.ash- 
inos of their dark eyes, and the. enthusi.a.un of their e.\prc.s.sivo 
features, than it could have bfiei^cven by their lips.* 

At .about the hour of four that evening*-—the usu.al hour at that 
season for fashionable ajipcarance, on the Tiazza of .St. Mark—the 
feelings which now posse^scM the jieople were betrayed by the fact, 
that Marshal Marmont was hi.ssed while, iiroiuenading with the 
Counli-ss I’allR, wife of the Civil (lovernor of Venice, and that, to.v, 
by jicrsons not of the lowest clas.s. Marmont was one,of Napoleon’s 
MarshaLs who boliayed his master, and for many yeans resided, with 
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other fallen dignitaries, in fallen Venice.’' Some liimi's afterwards, 
wlien the ])eojiIc repaired to the I'Vnieo Tliealie with the purpoho 
of there C(!lebrating the r(.‘Volntion at Vii-nna, they found the doors 
closed, and an overwhelming I’olici; force stationed within the iron 
railings, hy which, on the side of the tJarnpo San Fantino,' the 
edifice is surrounded. Contenting tliemselves, therefore, with 
applying to the guardi.'cns of the building those terms of ridicule 
which only a .Venetian can ..conceive, they shouted—“ Death to 
Metternieh !” “ Death to Daltl'y !” and dispersed for the night. 

Next d.ay, the 17th, about noon, the Austrian Lloyd Sieainer, 
Veiiesia, from 'J'ricsto, brought the Vicnna"inail of the 14th, de¬ 
tailing the extraordinary events which.had tr.anspired in that city. 
Hardly had the anchor of the steamer foutnl the bottom, at her 
usual mooring oi)posite the two granite j.illars of the I’ia/.etla, 
when her rcmark.able neivs was known throughout the city; and, 
liardly w.as it«kno>.yip before an immcn.se multitude began .‘issendding 
in front of the (iovcnior’s I’al.iee. 

So indispensable to a correct apprr irension of sccsies and events 
is a distinct idea of th.' theatre on which they are enacted, e.specially 
in a city so uiiiipie as \'cnice, that, even at the liazard of repetition, 

* KrotlfHc Aujiusto Louis Vio.'S'i «Io Mnntiont, h*rn 1774, tliod at Vonicc, Marcli 2im1, 
l8r>2. llo wjis Uu> lust survivor of Naitolftui's crloiiratotl MarslinU, crvnletl May VJtli, 
tJif (lay afttT tin' |iroclamution of Iho i inplro. At tlio n-ro (*r lu' iittrac'ttMl >!»i o- 

loon a itteiition at tlui of Toulon, and wav, in *97), inndo by him ono (»f h s nbl.-^ wiion 
(ioiu'nil uf tlio Army of tbu liitoriur, and t ikcu by him to Italy in '9(>. Marniont took 
the ilrst gun nt Lodi, and siibH*«|ucntly bore the tropiiics, 82 Hags, to I’ans. lie was with 
Kapolecin during his whole career, and was made Duke of Kagnsa, but wjis denouneeil as 
A traitor for the ea]dtUtat.ion uf Paris in 1S14. He was in coiniuand of Paris in 1S:U); and, 
after his expulsion with ( harles X., went ^nto exile and obscurity. His naiae wius 
fitriekeii fVom the list of the Marshals of Praiu'c and a black veil was hung «»ver his ]>or> 
trait. For nuuiy years Im res.dcd at Venice, and received luucli attention ftroni the viei*- 
regui court He ut seventy-eight, leaving most uf his small i)roperty to his 
<r fioteC, 
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ii second s'lance at some of her more jiroiniiiciit features—a rapid 
recajiitulatioii, as it were, of the cliaiacterislics already presented, 
together witli the supply of sucl> additional suggestions as nuiy 
occur, seems advisahhi; and the same course, as it may bo reipiired, 
tmll hereafter be pursued. 

The Piazza of Si. Mark is, probably, the most magnificent, if 
not the most capacious, square in Enro])#. •Napojemi said of it—- 
“ La I'lacc Sahtt-Marc eat uu saloa, ani/tul If'cii^l seal esi d'ujuc dc 
m ri'ir f/e voute !” It embr.ices an •area of .570 feet in length, by 
‘209 in width at its widest point. At the eastern extremity rises 
the facade of the Cathedral of St. ifark—172 feet long by I'l in 
height, with five domes fr<yu 80 to 90 fi'ct in altitude—gorgeous 
with mosaics and oriental with minarets—comjiletcd more than 
eight Centuries ago—its famous bronze horses juancing abotc the 
iliief portal; while, in front, rise three mast<, from wliich^in the 
proud day of the Republic’s power floated Ilje tonijiurcd yntij'alaiis 
of Cy|)rus, Candia, and the Morea;* At the westjrn e.xtreinity of 
the 1‘iazza stands the palace erected by Napoleon in 1809. On 
the north, the old palace of the I’rocurators of St. Mark ; and, bn 
the south, tho new ]i!ilace of the Procurators, now occuj)ied by the 
government—each structyre iH-ing more than three centuries ohi.f 

• Tlicse ma.sts were vrij;lnally orcctiMl to su.stuin Ute ullkon stamlarda of (Viirn-s, Candia 
and Nojjropont; but, at a later period, tlic standanl of Morea was substituted for timt of 
the lHi^t: ’ndiile, at tho coinn)cn('ernct)t of tlio Itfth century, two J*^o«;ll^ut^r8 of St. 
Mark, IJarbo and Loiedano, euhstlluted tho present sjWemlid petlestals of bronze, rto- 
ooruted with syrens and tritons, the work of I.oopardo, Air tho ori^dnal frnities of wood. 
Tiie iiii'Sts tiioiMSelves arc about M^veiity feet hi^li, painted red and surniounU'tl by tlio 
wlupid lion, K'ldetl and orownedT Tlie silver towers of (Jypms llrst tloatod from a must 
<»f St. Murk, l'’cl>ruary 2Gth, l Ujiott ftie abdication of the Couuro Queen In favor of the 

Itepublio. 

1 The Vroi-uratie IVee/i/V was erected in li»(K), as .a n*sidenec for tho Pt'oenroUtri of 
St Mark, ollieers of high dignity, and, originally, the wardens of l^io Basilica, the trust 
being mstitutcU about the middle of the Uth century, aud tho term of olUco boiug for 
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Thus, Iho norllii'rn, wi-stuni, ■■i.'id ^oiitlinv shl.'s of tin' Sijuaiv of 
8l. Mark ai'u coinjilrtrh' cfiscai in ly ilic walls <if tIu‘so .'iphiulid and 
lofty palaeos, the only iiiirrcss or ogress being through low arches. 
Ai'ound these throe sides of the Piazza runs a continuous Arcade, 
beneatli whicli are the Cafes of Floiiau, Suttil, Quadri, and otlioiw, 
and numerous offices, bookstores, and repositories of fancy goods of 
every d<‘seriplion, 'J’ht fctirtii side of the quadrangle is occujiiod by 
tho llasilica. At .right angles w*tli the I’iazza, at its eastern extre¬ 
mity, extends towards the south to the quay, tho Piazetta, or “ little 
square.” In the angle of the I’iazza and Piazetta rises the Campa¬ 
nile, or bell-tower, of St. Mtirk—more than thrzn hundred feet high, 
and more than seven hundred years old. , This bill tower is tenanted 
by' watchmen night and day, whoso office is to strike the hours on 
tho huge bells in echo to those struck by tlie shMlge-hammei-s of tho 
two Moors on the, platform of the opposite Torrn del' Oroloyio, or 
“ Tower of the Clockals<j, to peal tho changes required by tho 
innumerable solemnities of the Catholic church, oven from dawn 
until dusk, and from dusk until dawn; also, to watch over the city, 
and, in (>vent of conflagration, to raise tho alann and direct tho 
I'oinideri, by concerted signals, to tbe sciaie ; and, lastly, to sweep 
the i>ort and tho Adriatic with glasses, and communicate tho ap- 
pro.ach of vessels, and the vario.is circumstances of interest which 
may present. 'I'bese, men—these watchmen of tho boll-tower of 
St. Mark, are, indeed, the veritable and most vigilant gu.ardians of 
Venice. They maintain regular watch and w.ard, and a small 

liro. As tlic trust IncTOftSi'd hi iinponancc, tho number ,of I’rocnrators wm au^jncntotl to 
pomo thirty; mui, sinong othor jirero^'atlvos bosiowotl on It, was that of an Orphan’s 
Court. 'I'o it wjus oilen comniiltcti tfio o.veeiiUon <»f wills, not only in Venice, but In dis¬ 
tant fitic.s of Italy. In tills manner the power of tho hinly became vast, and it usually 
8upplio/i a dojre. In the decline of tho llepublic, the office was often sold—tho price to 
llie old noiiility boln^, and to the new $ 100 , 000 . Tho ProcuraUe Nuovc wore 

erected hccauso tho ol<l palace was uot sufficUaitly spacious. 
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iijKirtmoiif, ill llm l>.‘HVy oC thfi toii'cr allords tlic-in a coiicli, and pro- 
tia'lioii against tlic cliill sca-lircc/i! of tlio n^lit, or tlio sultry sun of 
th« day, as tluy alU-rnaU'ly sloop. 

'J’lio riazotla is about onn liundrod fad in width by one lunnlivd 
yiwds in length. On tho cast sWo, in a lino w'ith tho (iatlicdral, 
extends tho iirflnctiso ralace of the J>ogos; and on tho ojiposito side 
is the Library of St. Mark and the Zecra, or^Mint—one continuous 
mass of structure, with an arcade? continuous with tlTat of the J’iazza 
boni ath. 'I’he Ducal I’alace lias, al.si^, its arcade, which, more than 
si.x centuries agn, under the name ol the Jlror/lio, was the [irivilegcd 
promenade of the h.uighly patricians. At the southern extremity 
of the I’ia'.eita, not far from the water-side, rise the famous pillars 
ol led jiiid gray ifmiite, so coiNtantly mentioned—each of a .singlo 
block- -one .-urmomiti 1 by the jvinged lion of St. Mark, which in 
I 8 ,.V s' lied lie- /j/eo/e/.'.s' at Paris, bill <■.■11110 home in iNlo, and 

lln^ otln^r by a slat.. St. Theodore, idle cailiest patron of Venice, 

slanding, swonl ir the /I'j't haiid^and shic 1 d*Jn ifie right, on'tho 
back <if a crocodih^."’'' ]‘'rom this spot slreleln.'s away towards tho 
east, along the jiort, or thuial of St. Mark, ihcJVh/ln, or quay, in 
front of the Ducal Palace, snc<'ee<h-d by the AVcit (/cy/i Schiavoiv, 
and a coiitimioiis line of ipiay.s e.xti nding to the extremity of tho 
island.s, nearly two iiiih'S <listant, at the Public (hardens. Thi.s 

♦ 'I’lifsc coluiinis, it is sui«l, iny Jbr Imlf ti Pfiitiiry oti llio tpLiy jtlhT Ihfir arrival nt 
Vonlcc, and ono fell into tlu* canal aj|d was Inst in iiUen>{>tin:f t(» hind it ,At IcnijUi 
Nif'do, u Lombard, raised the two which rcnniitiod to their {irescnt jM)>ilion, and cluimetl 
from tho Senate, as comperi.<k:ition, that j,niine.s of eluinec, ])j«»lDliite<l el.stswliere, shouhl 
here ho perinilLed-in uecordanee with their to pay liini “whatever ho tie- 

mantled.” 'I'o obviate the ctlTs, however^ winch .mjoii t'o^aimt apparent, and at InA 
intolerahle, llio sanm spot, four eenlnri^s later, was desi^niiite.! fur pnMic occculions, ar. I 
hy the j'timhlei'' \\:is de.Aerted. Ileneft'ortli, to pa.'ss helween the columns was d(*eme>l a 
sure omen of evil, and the sa>ing <rt(.ar(Jatl <r all atti-r rolonn*’," \nvMWi cvmnuy.i. 
Tho unlmppy FuHero landed “ helwoen tlio eolumns,” owing to a dense fog, on his return 
to Venice, tifler Itaving been elioseii Doge, jusulreudy inentloimd. 
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broad and continuous quay is cut by mnncrous canals, wliicli arc 
crossed by jieculiar biidj^cs, comjiosod <if steps asct'iidiiie; and de¬ 
scending. The Ai'senal stands not far from the (Jardeiis, and tlio 
corvette, or sloop-of-war which guards tlio harbor, a vc.s.sol of six¬ 
teen guns, lies at her moorings oitposite tlie inoutli of the caiial 
leading to its gates. Tlio Piazza, Piazetta, and Jtolo, are jiaved 
with variegated ;md ponderous llag-stones, though no animal larger 
than a dog is ever seen upon tliera,'' and the clatter of hoofs, the cmck 
of the wliip, or tlie rattle of wIiT'cls is never lieard. 

Tlie continuous pile of slriictun! called the Mint, the Library, and 
the New Palace of the I’rocuratoi-s, forming the west side of the 
Piaz,etta and the south side of the Piazza, constitute the residiaico 
of the civil and militaiy (lovernors ot* Venice, and accommodate 
most of the Governmental oflices.^ At the southeastern extremity 
of this angular pile, in the front of the edifice called the Mint, 
the windows and balconies j^if which look out on the harbor—out 
on *he Postal steaiaer from Trii'ste—out on the blue Adriatic— 
down on the quay, to the. Gardens, the Arsenal, and the corvette— 
down on the Piazetta with its two granite pillars, and on the Tiucal 
I'alace directly opposite —while, near the water, in the rear, on fho 
south, extend the lloyal (iardeus jilanletl by Najioleon—at this 
southeastern extremity of this angular jllle, on the 17th day of 
March, 1848, were the ajiartments of Count I’altfy, Civil Governor 
of Venice. Forty years before they^ were the favorite abode of 
Napoleon while at Venice; and, in less than forty days after, they 
were tlio residence of lianiel Manin, Dictator of the tiueen of the 
clea! '■ 

One, hour after noon, on this ]7t.h <lay of March, the Piazett.a 

• Tlte young Venetian knows nothing lutrses: nn«l, as for sheep, calves, anti oxen— 
why, he bolloves that cutlets grow on trees, and sleuka on vUiue—i>crhAi>.sl At least, bo 
U Las been su^estcU'hy a droll i>'reucluuaiu 
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Lcnentli tlie windows of tlicsc apiirtmcnts spoinod tho rendezvous of 
;ill Venice. One larijo Land of citizens, eftnsi.slinjr of several hun¬ 
dreds, came pouring through the lhazza by Ihu Solto Portico of 
the Clock tower, wliilo anotlier band, with rude streanu'rs and 
ruder shouts, came rushing up tlie'i^a'a ; and, “ Liberty to Manin ! 
Lila/rty to Toii»niaseo I” w;is the burthen of the cry of botli. In 
file basement and arcade of the Uiic.al J’.alaco.on the op]>osite side 
of tho Piazzetta, is a cordis de gank, with two^fierd-jiieces alw.a 3 ’s 
.standing in front. The drums now Jieat to arms, and the whole 
detachment seized their muskets and fell into lino. 'Pho shouts in¬ 
crease. Count I’altPy,appears on the balcony, and essays to speak, 
but his voice is drowned b^ the uproar. A deputation from the 
people demands tho immediate 'release of Manin and Tomniaseo. 
AVith fear and trembling the detnaud is accorded, and again tho 
old Count es.says to address the excited populace, to palliate his in¬ 
discreet act.* Hut they listened not. They had rushed acro.4<> tho 
I'iazetta, “ between the columns,” j);j.st tho gua’^d of soldiers with 
their artillery, pirst tho Ducal Palace, over the Poulc della Paglia 
—from which you look up to the melancholy “ Hridge of Sighs,” con¬ 
necting “ tho palace and the prison on each handand, bursting 

open the doors of that same “ prison,” had released their persecuted 

♦ 

and incarcerated favorites within a period loss than that required by 

♦ I’allVy'a order to Linder, Chief of tho Police, fur tho release of >tanin «iul Tominaico 
runs thus;—‘‘In view of tho imporious^^circumstancos, I have thought proper, on my 
r<-i<iHinMhility, to order that Ni<‘olo Tommasoo and l.d)dovioo .Manin, now in arrest, sliiiil 
ho at onec set free from arrest, and set at lihcrty.” Tho old (lovornor, In Ida trepidation, 
ftoeins to have htrgtdUm titat Mania's (Uirtstiun name was IktuifU, and not Zodoriro I 
I do what I onglit not,” were tlio only ^vords of the pulliuUtry speech wldcli accompa¬ 
nied tin* order which setuns c\t*r to have l»een hoard--sullicl<*nt!y Hignjlleaiit and siilli- 
dontiy true, no doubt, and sullicicntly complete also, one would ttiiiik, nolwUhstandioi' 
the comlscness. For, wlmt could the old Count say more? These wortls embodied 
i :\cry thlnj^ fur him! 
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tliis dcswijitioii of tlie cvoiit Al ihc same liiiio, di'sjjile fierce 
and even satiiruinaiy resistance on tlie part of tlie prison-guard, 
several other individuals, confined on political charges were set at 
libert}’, among whom were two citizens of Padua, who were subse¬ 
quently 'welcomed to their home'by an enthusiastic ovation of their 
fellow-citizens. 

Tomm.osoo, at once, at his own desire, was conveyed to his 
abode : but Mailin', in prison gtirb, squalid and livid, with neglected 
hair and beard, was borne on tlie shoulders of the enthusiastic 
multitude beneath the windows of the governor, where, desjiito 
official menace and entreaty, by word and sign, he jiroloiiged an 
eloquent discourse—the people swarming the arcades “ to listen to 
the thunders of eloipieiico of the "man, who, from that day, was to 
be to them, all that Kossuth was to the Hungarians,”—until, 
fainting from e.xcitomont and fatigue, ho sank, and was borne on 
their*shouldci's to his bom#. 

Venice was ehictrified ! Oalos in tho Piazza at once threw offi 
their old appellations, and, re-ebristenod, appeared as “ ttafd 
Tommaseo” — “'Cafe Manin.” Universal jubilee, and rejoicing 
seemed the order of the day; and, in the excitement of tlie 
moment, the remarkable .spectaelo of the conquered embracing the 
coiKjueror—the ^V•netian embracing tho Austrian—was witnessed 
ill tho I’laeo St. Mark. 

Put this could not last. Suddenly, to the amazement of all, at 
the summit of the central mast of the throe which stand Ixiforo tho 
cathedral, where once waved the conquered standards of tho 
Eastern Archipelago, and where, for more than fifty yeai-s, h.ad 
waved the tricolor of France, or, the imperial Schwarig-i/elh* of 
Austria, on all days of festivity or solemnity, now rolled out to tho 


* Blftuk and yellow. 
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•scttiii”' sun, ill llio ovftiiiiii^ Lrcczii, the: briglit folds of tlio glorious 
tricolor of iialcjK'MilcMt lialy.* A dotiiclnuont of tjio Kinsky 
ivgiiniMit, oil guard at tlio tiino, wore, at cuioo, (le.s|iat(,‘liod ivith an 
iiniicrial standard to rciilaco that of revolution ; but it was wrested 
instantly from their hands, torn into fragments and tram]il('d 
contemjituously into tho dust! A few moments and six guns in 
rajiid succession from the giiard-shiy, La Clc»iet1za, sjvko alarm to 
all tho forts and barracks in and aroun'^1 Venice ; and, at once, St. 
Mark’s ri ace. bidstled with bayonets. *A ladder was brought to 
remove the obnoxious tricolor from the mast; but, strange to tell, 
the atlenijit utterly faileii! Jloin it chanced to fail is not narr ilcil, 
and can not well bo concciv'*i.l ; but, so long as one rav of the 
fading light jicrmitted that symbol of liberty to bo dis(ingui.Nh<-d, 
the c\cs <d’ the trimiijihant Venctia'ns rested on it with joy and 
jiride. And all that night it waied on, and it was still waviin" in 
triiiiiijih when the next iiioriiing’s dawn broke oviy^Venife.| 

At a late hour in tho evening the grTsit bell of ^t. .Mark began 
tolling ; and the whole city, roused by its deep tones, which they 
rigarded cither as the tocsin of conllagration or of revolution, 
Jioured like a flood from every avenue into the Tiazza. On tho 
balcoii}' of tho (Jovernor’s jial^iee appeared the Cardinal Patriarch 
Moiiico ill his jiriestly robes ; and, bestowing on the excited masses 
his benediction, besought them to repair in jieace and girder to their 
homes. A niovenient of the pcojde towards the palace, the better 
to catch the Archbishop’.s words, was interpreted as a signal for 
attack, and the order was at taico given to clear the square, which, 

♦Green over wliito, over red, tmfriludinaT, or at rlrlit aiiLde.s nitli the Blair. TIio 
Hangai'iim tricolor ia the same iuvorted—retl, over white, over groon. 'J'he Fri-nch tri¬ 
color is bliio, white, roil, latitudinal, or iiarullel with fhe statr, tiio blue beiiig attached to It 
find tho white in tho inithllo. 

t 'I’hia id allirmed by Yenctiuus, tliougli denied, of course, by ILoir foes. 
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with iniioli unnccoss.DT I'otylinoss, \\t\A cxociitcJ witli /i.ved hiyoU' tx, 
The j)<'.)i>le Wfic iliiveii off: “asollludo was niaJo and talleil 
peacebut, sti’aiige to tell, the tricolor of free Italy still floated 
from the summit of the central mast of St. Mark ! All that night, 
also. Count Palffy held a council with the Municipal authorities; and 
the Central Congregation, as to the best mod? of quelling the 
tumult. ]M;;;iiu, a mcjuber of the College, suggested a Civic Guard ; 
but a .suggestion from (/ml .source was, of couiso, sternly disre- 



Thus ended “ the fii'st day in Venice.” The blunders of the 
Austrians were great and palpable. To .•eleaso Maniu and Tom- 
inaseo was a blunder : to permit the symbol of revolt to float for 

t 

one moment over Venice was a blunder; to sutler, by carelessness, 
the alarm-bell of St. Mark to Oe tolled was a blunder : to charge 
with fixed bayonets on an unarmed multitude of men, women, and 
.children was a grc^at blunder: but, the greatest blunder of all was, 
not to have cleared the square, by fair means or foul, six horn’s 
before! 

On the morning of the 18th, a powerful, though siqipressed, 
sensation evidently' pervaded the City of the Sea. On the pon¬ 
derous pillars of the arcad's of St.,Mark, at the portico of the 
clock tower, in the Canqs) San Luca, iqion the columns of the 
Ducal I’alacc;, and all along the Molo, and Iliva, and, indeed, at 
every jmblic place, revolutionary placards of the most inflammatory 
character had been posted during the night; and they were, of course 
soon surrounded by excited groups, which every moment received 
fresh accessions to their numbers In some quartei’s of the city, 
especially in the seHirri, or wards, of San I’olo and Cannaregio, the 
masses became turbulent, and some arrests of ringleaders were made. 

But the rendezvous of the boldest and most belligerent of tho 
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|)opuI,ice seemed to Le the I’iazettii, iie.!!- the gnmile columns, be- 
iienlh tlio, windows of I'.ilH’y, and before the (luard-post of St. 
M.ii'k, .already alluded to. An assault on this station was soon coin- 

inenced by means of those insultiiiir jests, for which the Gondoliers, 

• 

lish%rmen, and lower cl.isses of Venice Iiave al¬ 

ways been famdlis. Hut the Croatian sentinels could com]irehen(l 

nothing of all the insolence addressed to tUenI, except the signili- 

. * • • 

cant Italian pantomime; and their jn-^verbial patience w;is not soon 
exhaustctl, nor were their stolid coiliprelnaisions soon aroused. 
About noon, however, a detachment of the Kinsky regiment, num¬ 
bering about three hmalrcd, was marched up to the post and UM)k 

]iosition. Nearly at the samj lime the Postal steamer from Trieste. 

• 

ancliored opiposite, biinging rumors of the conci’ssions of the Ktn- 
]>oror at Vienna on the evening of'the 15th, and his j)romise of a 
Constitution and i’arlianient. This intelligence was variousiv re- 
ceived. l?y the wcdl-iidbrmed and con.servali^e^it was welcome^l 
with joy, as an augury of a brighter futnro, and a bitter government. 
]‘>y the radic.al, it was viewed with distrust, or, as a forced conce.s- 
sion, indicative of feebleness ; and, instead of satisfying, otdy roused 
liopes or fears, as touching entire, and, perhaps, immediate, emanci¬ 
pation from a hated foreign ride. As to the masses, they comjn’c- 
hended precious little of the whole matter; and the only meaning 
they attached to “constitution” was concession, or 5 “.showino of 
the white feather” on part of the old Emperor. Of coursr', there¬ 
fore, they were easily roused to insurrection, and to demand that all 
the rights, insWad of a part pidy, should bo restored to their .•incient 
Republic. Itiishing, therefore, in(p the Piazza, with tri-colored b.in- 
ners and ci>ckades, they continued their insult and derision towards 
the soldiers on guard at the I’ost St. ’Mark; and, at length, began 
tearing up the huge flags which pave the place, and breaking them 
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into fragnients, to Rup]^)ly tlieinsolvo.s witli missiles. A jelatoon or 
two of soldici's with fixod lia 3 ’oncts soon put an end to this amuso- 
incnt; but, a.s they were regaining their post, .a volley of rocky 
fragments came showeiing on their heads and shouldera. Instantly 
wheeling, the soldiers disoharged their pieces in the air. This 
clemency was, of course, attributed by the thoughtless masses to 
cowardice, and the assStults and, insults instead of being checked, 
were onl}' encour.aged. . 

The indiirereiicc of the, jiopulaco to danger, lowcivcr—the very 
boys dancing in the smoko of the musketry up to the very ])oinfs 
of the s(‘rried bayonets, and even, in some'instances, managing to 
unfix and carry off from the carbinos those long and sword-liko 
weapons—was certainly remarkable, and gave an earnest of the in¬ 
trepid spirit, at a later period, to be by those same boys disjilaya'd 
in their country’s cause. 

^ I 

■ l?ut all tlfings'.nvist have an end ; and, at last, stung by rage, and 
pain, “ the long-suffering (I'erman patience” was exhausted; aisl 
like the troops of the Itrilish garrison at Boston, more than seventy 
years before, and, liki^ the troops of the line at I’aris, less than thirty 
days before, and with an uhiiuate result similar to that in each jirior 
case, they delivered their tire .ui the unarmed masses. In au instant 
live I'cnetians l.iy dmul on the pane, and nine more, dangerously 
wounded, lay weltering in their gore.* 

“ To arms ! I’o arms 1” was the startling cry which now rang 
along the txinals of Venice, and which was echoed and rc-echocj 
from her lofty palaces ! “ The Germans have fired! Venetians are 

murdered !” 

At once the drums of the Austrian garrison Iregan beating 

• Among tlioDv Boverely wounded was an old woman of slxty-two, named Marla Cor¬ 
delia. 
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flic gencrali', aiij tlifi Place of St. Mark, in a few minutes, was filled 
wiili bayonets. The order was tlicn given, wliicli slionld have been 
givi'.ii hours before, to clear the .square and tlie .streets; and a charge 
with fixed bayonets swejit the infuriated but unharmed multitudes 
into their houses. Audacious to the last, ho\vev(>r, they asoeinhal 
to the lofly roofs,*an<l show<‘red down all soi ls of missiles on every 

unlucky gmmpon that was spied below. L«ng bi'for* this, all tho 

* • • * 

sliojis and eatc.s on tho T’i.azza had be^ai closed, in ap)irehensiou of 
an (‘inuli’ ; and the danger of a jireniafure e.xjilosion being iniini- 
nent, all the jiowers of the republican leaders were leilled into 
requisilioii, to restrain lias ignorant and fiery masses, by means of 
jirouiisi'.s of spi i'dy and eonipi''le recompense, from altcmjiting iin- 
mediato vengeance for the slaughter of their coinrach'S. 'I'he shout 
for “ v ■iigcance,” therefore, was, through their inlliienci', adroitly 
changed into the cry—“ A Pivic Guard !” Already, that da}’, 
early in the inorning, had .Manin rejire.senled to.yt»unl» PallTy tho, 
intcn.se odium existing between the g.irfison—coiiiposeil of Huiiga- 
lians, (lerinar.s, ami Croats—and the Venetians, and tho utter 
poworlessiicss of the forim-r to maintain order, except by firce and 
bloodslied ; and bad renewed Ids counsel of the previous niglit fir a 
(fivic (luard. d'liis eoun.sel lyid, a second time, been dbrigarded. 
At the jireseiit crisis, liowcver, the ]icr.scvcring jiatriot again ap¬ 
peared before the Governor, accompanied by the May nr, or Podesta, 
of the city. Count Correr, at the head of tlio mimieipal aulliorities 
and the most inllnential men of tlio city, wlien the weak old man 
relented, and the order fir enrolment was issued. The number of 
ciliziuis be at first consented to arnj was 400; but the Mimieipality 
caused the number to tie raised to 1,000; and, at the urgency of 
Manin, the order, at length, at 5 o’clock* in the evening, was i.ssuod 
for 3,000 I 
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It was near nightfaU when placards all over the city announced 
this event, and .served partially to arre.st the illfuriaU^d masses, who, 
armed with every imaginable implement which might servo for attack 
or defence, were hurrying to some rendezvous to prepare for ven¬ 
geance. 

The order for theenrolnumt of a Civic Guard having been signed, 
nmnici|ial registers were at oiice opened in the I’iazza, and the 
ranks were speedily Oiled to the number of two thousand strong, and 
Manin was chosen capt.ain.' 

Arras from the Arsenal .soon made their appearance; and, at si.v 
o'clock that evening, not a yendanne, a sMre, or a .soldier of the old 
police, was visible; while the strects«and piazza were patrolled by 
the catizen-militia. Meantime the people were addre.ssed by persons 
of inHinmcc and po]mlarity, many’ of them ri*])ublioan leaders, in .all 
the jmblic places, and exhorted to ber’omo tran<|uil. The new 
police, as jot without uniform, wore tomiHirarily distinguished by 
white scarfs; ai'id entered o'n the discharge of tlu'ir functions with 
pronnittludo and zi'al, amid the acclamations of the people. 

Uut, while order and tranquillity were thus restored in the heart 
of the, city, it was far ot lea-wise in the distant Sfst/Vri of Castello, 
Cannaregio, llorsodnro, and other <ji}.arters reniobt from the I'hnto 
St. .M.-irk. Ili-re, fierce and fi<‘ry grou])s of the lower orders were 
.^ssorabl(M^, apd menace of terrible vengeance for those who had 
fjillen in the mornitig was openly made. Those dark threats may, 
perhaps, be viewed as the inception of a later sequel of horror and 
blood. A large nutnber, also, of excited men, armed with clulvs, 
pistols, and daggers, had preu'ously assembled at the palace of 
Count Salvi, bent on mi.schief; but, upon bis arrival with the order 
for a Civic Guard, he was received with cheers, and the crowd dis¬ 
persed. 
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la tlic (S’MO'crf c/St. Miiik, however, all yas peace and order; 
and, as a j)roof of the fact, and to give this state of things encourage¬ 
ment, the vast Fenico theatre, whicli can seat nearly 3,000 people, 
'wiis throiiffeJ with a brilliant audience. A few hours later, and 
this Crilliant audience was poured into the Place St. Mark. A joy¬ 
ous event had transpired. A swift exj)ress steamer, dispatched from 
Trieste, h.id brought the welcome ijitclligcnct?, tfiat the principles of 
the promised Constitution had been propounded in that city, and 
that tlic olticial declaration had arrived. The magnificent square of 
St. Mark suddenly .a.ssumed the aspect of a gorgeous saloon flooded 
with illimiinatiou. FroJh the centre poured forth tlie inspiring 
strains of tin' Austrian bauds—•the finest in Europe—while flags and 
liangings waved from the windows o^the surrounding palaces. Into 
this spleTidid square all Venice seemed .assembled inina.ss; and, 
when, on the balcony of the Governmental I’al.acc apjie.ared Cojint 
Pallly, with his wife and the I'odestii Correr, and* iy"person read th (4 
imperial 2 )r<)<damation,* the same pojmlaco, which only the night 
before h.id heaj)ed curses on the Governor’s head, now ajipl.auded 
him to “ the very echo that apjilauds again !” Intoxiciited with a 
senseles!4, yet sym[)athetic enthusiasm, they filled the air with 
Vioas :—“ Vimi il Imj)cralora !"—“ Viixt PItalia !"—“ Vioa la (Jnn- 
titazione!” And thus passed the entire night of the ISth—in 
songs, and shouts, and embracings^ and felicitations, i«id frate,rni/.a- 
lions, and illuminations—in mad and blind rejoicing.s—the entire 
night, even to the morning’s dawn. 

The next day was a hoKday—it was the Saljuath. It was a 
bright and beautiful morning; and, as is usual on that day, the firet 
rays of the sun fell on the “ Schwartz-gelb ”—the imperial gold and 

• Probably the diaputeb from (ally postwl at Milan by Onnt O'DonneJ on tlie morning 
ot tbo ITtli. 
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black of Austria—thji standard of Maria Theresa, of Ilapsburg 
Lorraine—as its voluminous folds rolled out in the fresh breezo 
from each of the tall masts of St. Mark, from the tower of the Cam¬ 
panile, and even from the turrets of the Cathedral of St. Mark itself^ 
A portrait of ]’io Nono, crowned with laurel, was e.xjtosed in the 
Ihazza: brilliant carpets, taj)cstry, hangings of every tc.xture, de¬ 
scription, and character flaunted fiom the palace windows, looking 
down on the square ; and, conspicuous among the colors, were the 
white -and red of Austria—the colors of her army and marine. 
Before the sun had gone down, however, a new combination had, 
hero and there, unobscrvedly, crept in; and the red, white, and 
green proclaimed the tricolor of h'aly. At night the spacious 
Fciiiee was filled with applauding multitudes, although the tricolor 
with which it had been decorated was removed by an anmal forc(!; 
while illumination and exultation possessed the I’iazza. Thus the 
day passed peaceably off in rejoicings similar to those of the j)rc- 
ceding night. All classes were glad they scarcely knew why ; and 
shouted they scarcely knew what, or for what. It is very certain 
that but very few of that vast jnultitndc were cai)able of a])prcciat- 
ing the imperial concessions ; and it is equally certain that those 
few W'ore by no means tiio most clamorous. Fraternization, 
which had been commenced the night Ixdore, and which, indeed, 
had for some days been going on, was now more conspicuous than 
ever, between the Italian troops in the service of Austria and the 
citizens of Venice. Everywhere, in the cafes and restaurants, be¬ 
neath the arcades and promenading the Square of St. Mark, might 
bo seen the ofiicers and men of 'the Italian grenadioi-s arm in arm 
with dtizens, each decorated witli the ominous white, red, and 
green; for, they supposed that a constitution implied nationality. 
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and nationality imjlied a symbol and banne|. Every one saw this* 
many applauded; none denounced. 

And thus passed away Sunday and Monday, the 19th and 20th 
/ays of March, in feasting, rejoicing, fraternizing, and that, too, 
althiugh rumors of convulsions in ^lilan, and all over Lombardy, 
had become rife M Venice. Order the most punctilious was, how¬ 
ever, meantime maintained throughout the city by the tjowly-enrolled 
Civic Guard. 

It requires no remarkable perspicacity to detect three great 
blundei's, at least, in the Austrian policy at Venice, on the ISth, 
19th, and 20th days v£ March. Indeed, so numerous were the 
•Austrian blunders committed^ at this time, that never was the 
Eoinan maxim, that “madness precedes destruction,” more strik¬ 
ingly illustrated. It was madness to^'permit the popul.ace to assem¬ 
ble and continue their insults and assaults on the soldiery, and,^at 
last, to fire on them, instead of dispeming tfiem \\itlr the,bayonet at^ 
fii-st. It was madness to grant the demsind for a Glvic Guard, and 
to place arms in tlie hands of the excited population. This was 
fatally proven—yet most fortunately—fatally to despots, in almost 
every city in Euroj)e, in 1848. The first demand was always a 
National, a Civic, a Burgher Guard, to “maintain order;” the’ 
second, “ like unto it,” was sure to follow —Liberty ; and, thanks to 
the arms granted by the tyrants, there was power,^enerally,^ to 
enforce that demand. Finally, it was great error on the part of the 
Austrian officers and authorities, to suffer the fraternization of the 
Italian citizens and troops un^er an insurrectionary badge; and this 
the/very soon discovered—^but disqpvered it, as was usual, when it 
was' t«o late. 



(^TI, AI’TKU IV". 

MAIilN'OVICir. 

“An :Lss!i!is'miit,iou scciin'd tlu! iKHV-^sary'|)rcour«)r of all ivfonns 
—iLo indis[K‘nsal)le jnvlmlc of all tlk- jiolilical cliangos of the year 
ISfH. At. N’ieiiiia, I’raguo, Fraukfoii, I’.adoii, Jloliie, this 

liKithud was jiursiiud, uiid<;i' \'aiiotis circuiiislaimes of treachery and 
cruelty.” 

'■ Such art! the .words of a llritish Tory in the. “ London t.'narterly 
luwiow and tti the, ntinies of (Jonut ;Vnerswald, (.'onnl Latonr, 

('oiint Laniherg, Count Ihjssi, the. I’rincessW'uidi'ttthgraotz, ■■ind I’rinco 
l.icluiowsk), he would, yrohably, ii<M that of tlolonel M.ariiiot itth, 
tint C.oinniantl.'Uil of ilio Ai en.d of \ eniee. How he wtnild have 
ch.irai leri/.ed the in.arlyitio/o t.i .-neh. men as .\le.,,senhail.sor, Haasi, 
J’diim, Ilecher, .lellinek, and the ninrd<'rs of the thousands equally 
{fui.'lle.ss swejtt down hy/tnoVAn/t, or /rt/Y/'to'/Zatfe, by iiuiskctry or 
artillery, in the. stieel.s of Jkiris, Ihrlin, Vienna, J’rague, Pesth, 
lladon, Venice, Nfil.an, Xajiles, Uoine, ]’alermo—in the streets of 
almost every eoi'siilerahle city on ihcContiiKtiit of Europe, to say 
nothing of the martyrs of htiltle *.md siege, Imrdly neitd he asked.* 

♦ LaUmr, War Minister, slain at Vii'nna> Ootobvr fitli; Latnhvrtr, Oi>vernor of’Hun¬ 
gary, siaiti at ri'-tli, Sfiilt'inlxT 'joHj; I'romlcr of ilic sltiin at Uoino, NoVcni- 

Itcrir^th; rrin»Ms.s Wimlix'UtrratV./., will- of tl*. i Atistrian Mur.slial, slam al rrufriic, May 
32th, by aohotfrom an vuiulttw wiiilo irv lior u\\i» a|'.'rtni.'i>t.s. AucrywiUd tuitl 
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Tho inta\i< :iti<'n?of the 19th and 201Ii ofl March, sf'omh< to have 
bec^ucceeJcd hy a satllMi rcncliiiii on the*21.<t. Tim iiifclli 2 ;cnoo 
t^afA'lilaii was in /il! nnult—that Radclzky witli 10,000 iimn had 
i^ikon ivl'iim.' in thi- citadel from the fury of an unarmed iiioh, aiul 
that all ho mliardy was in insurriH,'ti*on, had, of eonrao, its eircot, and 
was not iK'glcc'd'd by tlni^'XC'cdiiic'K' shrewd and astute iin-n bv 
wlioin th(; ri;j)nblio;m jiartv wasted, i'anboljleifed by'^evonts ,and by, 
coinparativo. freedom, these matters‘were, not i*ow, as formerly', 
alluded to with “baled breath,” in a Corner, but were freely" and 
openly' ilis<'ussed in cafes and restaurants. Tt was plain that Venice 
was .anxious to imilativMil.an, anil brooded in sullen silence over 
some plan. to elli'Ct her jiurpose. That the Austrian authori- 
ti.js should not |)erceI\o this meiiiicing atliuide of alliiirs was im- 
possilil.’. K.' r pi'ovideiit, jind tliougtiU’uI, how e\ I r, only of their own 
persona! safely, they, to a gTcai, exieiii, eonfided the preservation of 
public oial- r and tbe, mainienance of iimnic^tji.al ruUato Vanin, tlbief 
of i.lie ('i\ic (inard ; wbil.-, for tlicir i»W'n proteetiTni, tbe si/ftmiTs 
Were trebled, and tbe eonrts and corridors of their jral'aecs wc're in¬ 
vested by a large portion of t.li'r most reliable regiment of tbe 
garrison—tbe regiinent (Ireii!/,er.' 

Jii‘-liiu»usky, ut J-'raiiMi-rt, it» Si-|.(.nn!>‘ r, mm-ihIu tsi t.r (In* < Jr‘riiir»ri J'ui liamnif 

Lif)iii<>\v.'-ky w^'eS aiil-'ir f>r ]><■» ( arlos «if wIuti rcsi'lii.i; al IJrii'i'i'la. I5limi, 

‘‘tilt) ol* aWo a nu'inbrr of bln; Krariklort I'l.li.ini-Ril, wa'i ,>hol, by 

onlcr «*r \Vin‘lihcii}JiTu”U., Otslober Mfsjietihausnr, (Aituruaiulaiil, oC^ln- An.ul.-nu'^ I>i - 
at V it iina, .''iiaroij tim hatne f.itt*, at t!i(* lime ainl iibn i-. l._v (In- < mb; .«(■!»tritcc*. Ibr 
llittN'iini* olVc into: as ilUl IJc’lior nnd •b-Miiivk, t-lilor.s .iniuj rnivorn il GttzvMo 

111' AuRtrhi,*' a radb’iil louniaJ. Of rlie martyrs of Jt jly, “ vvljo.?.* naitxt is Inirbm," pDor 
Jiafcii^ the monk, fhut at nolotiiia, Aii.;;iiaL J-rii. 1 “ I'.i, miist s.-rv.- as On- rt'|»iT!S(iiit:iUvc. 

♦ Tho Aiislrian fuifH at Vt iiinn in Mareh. HH,o*'.nni britr’<b—-<‘ompri-iriir 
4,000 Italbiii troo[»8 m four battalions, wiih -^riXi A an ] < ro,ils ;i) (.hr. o biri.Tli'*ns 

--tw'A of OtTinans mid‘iix'of Ibir-b -i ri. 'llie ftali.in'-, thon-'U 'lo; In a inn’'.i,.»nd slate, 
V(^e not dei ini'd n llable: tn iilier \ras tin' M irii.o fon'e of Ih-* loirird-sldji. or of llto 
AnieMiU. At Tudiia, however, an hour oi two di.daiit hy rudw;u, n.u uf <i’A^l•ro had Od 
16 
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In tliG course of ’i uesdny, ^o Slst, nljc^.s \ver 0 ^;j^V|^aKi^' 
throughout Venice, that the city Wiis to bo destroyed! ,4'^"^a-' 
bolical scheme,” it was said, “had.been devised by Marinovieh, 
the=coiicuiTenco of Vico-adrairai Do Martini, First Commissioner of 
the Admiralty, and the civil and inilitiny Governors. Palffy 
Zichy, to bombard Venice from the suroounding forts, and to. WojHt 
the city up by means tf mines-and other infernal devices, centef?^. 
at the Ai-senal, in event of, the slightest insubordination being 
again evinced.” To the excitable and credulous Venetians of , the 
lower class nothing seemed more probable than this “ infernal plot” 

. —more infernal, e^■cn, than that supposed to have been subsequently 
vdetected at Home. Tiidi'od, the idea scorns not to have been with-| 
oiit Koine credence even on.^the pint of those who should have 
l-iiiown hotter; for the ISritish Ooiusul-Goneral, Mr. Divwhins, in b 6 «’ 
half of the P'oroign Coiisrilar Corps, doin.anded-au explanation of the 
minor from Alie Avtsliiau authorities. 'I'ho prorapit rejoinder was, 
thit n. such pmrpose had ever been, or Was then, contemplated. 

The discovery of “ the infernal plot” found, however; undoubting 
believers in the masses, espochdly among the workmen of thej 
Arsenal—the ^Ito'im/c,’.//— upwards of a thousaud'Hu number, to 
wliom the Conimimdanl .Mar'iiovich, had becoruo'excessvely odW 
( IIS, because of his severe discipline, his searching corroctian of 
rinses, and gi.s reduction of their wages and pierquisifts, whilst 
those of his own oHice had., been, by his superiors, inoreased.jici'lB- 
■ward of that very severity. Indeed, he seems to haYe been ap- 
jiointcd to this post expressly on account of his ferocity of characjter, 
for the purpose of reforming irre.gularUios-;. and ho is said to IWo 
performed the functions of his ap[iointment'wltb stcr® fidelity ^j^fs 

ckven lioini; Ttalutn—tC Kiiuaflrons, 56^^nnon, aud one baiter/ of con^^vo 
\viir*r.»vl;et3—sonio four ot ii\ <• (luHHftiul atroD? 
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.3^hat cost his life; while to it 

they fact, among, niaiiy others, that most of Iior fleet, 
j^^ad of being at Veiiico at the jx'riod of the revolution, was in 


tlte, liaVbor of I’ola, on tlie, opposke side of the Gulf, and tlius in 
safety. Tliat. Slariiiuvich wius hated, however, by the Amitaloltl, 
andj porhajis, deservedly so,^camiot 1)0 doubted; and c»cn now ho 
is spoken of by intidligent forcigwiem, resident in ’C'onice|at the 
datitej as “ a fool-h.ai'dy brute, who rusticd on his fate.” *' 

.'j'.Qn tile evening of the 21st, the Arsenululll, on leaving the 
Arse'nid at the regular hour of four, lingered in groups in the ad¬ 
joining campo and on the contiguous bridge, with tlie avowed pur¬ 
pose of slaying their hatcd*0<3mjnaudaiit—or, in the, exi»resslvo 
phraseology anil imagery of the coiir#y1i-“ to waleli the wild beast 
a»it issued from its lair—to assail it with stones and brickbats—to 


kliock it down and drown it!” (' His Jjfe was sawd this liftie, 

; however, by the bravery and promptitude of Sl^^thi, who, 
j gained information of the plot, liurriod to. the spot with a deiaeb- 
^entof bis Civic Guard, and with infinite difficulty, with a promise 
' of Marinovich’s .immediate le.-iguation of his office, withdrew iiim 
from the hands of tlie enraged workmen, and conveyed him on 
'board the guard-ship. La Ctcmensa, auchored off' the Ai-seiial, to 
gfisS the night. 

That same night Manin and, Toramaseo with Utlicr [vitrlots 
assembled at the house of the former to^‘|ako counsel on the picseiit 


* This znan'd unpopiUailty is attribnt^id to tlio fact also, that, years before, “ tie bad 
btqj ^jp tlio hcattof tlie young Archduke Frederick, tUo hero of iKyria, and idol of Ttu* 
iiab Bailors and marines” 'vbo* nominally OorAiiander-In-cblcf of the Austrian ims y, \vhh 
ptifiSj^l^nder tho auficeUlitnee^i iiis stern nontenant to euro him of an imlbrtiiiKiU; pas- 
dor^ But jailors nrfi rarely popular, - Kven Miireihufl IJugeimd, l^ouis I'liilippoeoiistodiitu 
)t Dnobess of Borri, when bor last cliild was born,, was no exception, ^ 
t Offlciul nccoiuit. 
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siftitudo of affaire, aro 'feM tliafvarfpfis Miemes ,Sn4 pro^! 

.sitions wero discussed. The first object of tib' republicais^^a^ 


been triumpbilntly accomplished. Tlie people were .armed; 
nmncTOUs and rvell-appointed Civic Guard" under conunand of Mauin 
himself had been suoured. The next step resolved on wife to 
secure llie Areoual, which, from time iinramiorial, rightly or 
wrongly, had been ;rewcd as l,he citSdel of Venice. No spot in 
Venice^ indeed, is inoro'ihtitt’ately associated with its ancient great¬ 
ness, than its celebrated Arsenal. It was cbraineuced in 1304 by 
Andrea Pisano, and completed in course of twont}' years, although 
Rtibscqucntly enlarged and improved. Its stalls and loweiij,'macebio-,. 
lated and crgnulated, enibraco a circuit of nearly two miles. It 
has four basins; and the ^)ck-yards, work-shops, foundries, &c., 
surrounding, are almost numborle.ss. Its graceful arches, surmount¬ 
ed, by antique sliiclds and inscriptions, and its ponderous pillars 
iwiUi their chaste capitals, render its architecture, almost as observ¬ 
able f,r decoration, as for ite antiquity and strengfh. The, I’orta 
Leone, with its trophies of ancient Grecian art, the armory, with its 
si range weapons and instruments of torture, the Model-room, vyitli'^ 
its rcpix-sehtalion of the famous Ihiceiilaur, and iks cxteusive ropw- 
walk, or the lower of tlie Ta.ai, en-clcil a century and a half since,' 
are among the most striking objects it jircsents. 

.To rouse .and' concentrate the jieoplo who still retained h mqst. 

en'dmsiastic, yet reverential, regard for the old Eepublic, ddSpiltC itll ' 

its traditional liorrore, Manin propiosed’that the ancient battle^ry-r— 

Vim San Marfo !—with which Vea'Ce had become “ Mistress of 

the Seas and the gloiy of the \tdtoIe earth,” should again bo raised. 
... _ _ • '. 

With the pristine splendor of Venice under the auspices of the 

Winged tdon of St. Mark, no gondolier even was so debased as ijqt to 

I • . 

be intimately familiar; albeit, ho knew but little, and that but by 
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;'<3ira tradition, of ii'cr tymimy, coumo, by oxjK'iiynce. 

V*^ Sari Marcojj Jn thi?so tliroe words was erabodiod wholo 
j^iiturios of most ]>ri!liaiit and wondorful history—}ef, history 
which thro liuihblcst son of Venic^j could read and comprehend. 
'I'he word romthnlion, on the contrary, conveyed to his mind no 
distinct or tangible idea whatever, cvt>n were it coinprehcSfiblc at ail. 
Viva San Marco ! became, tliciwfon>, at once tl(f ifiotlo, and tho 
'Winged l.ion became tho di'vice of “•Young Venice.” 

On the mornihg of the 2‘2nd, Jlarinovich, despite the counsci 
'and entreaties of his friends, and especially of those of tho Vico 


AtRniral—(icneral Dc*Marlini, rei)aircd, at his usual hour, to (ho 
Aisenal, but not by his usu.» route, or to his usual ontr.nice. llo' 
avoided till' princi[ial portal, beside «vhieh stand the old linns of 
Athens, brought by “ Morosiui tho l’clo]ionc.siai[uo” two centuries 
ago IVoiu Mount Ifyniettus, and widely for more than -tww’.ty 
centuries before, even from the date of the baltlb •J^JIarathom^t^fi.fc 
sbrod in like manner tho guardians of tho ctipital of Oreeit^^nd of 
its port, the famed Piraais. Not by this entrance i^id tlic doomed 
Marinovicb,'following the suggc.stion of friends, and, jiromptcd by a. 
vain and .tardy prudence, seek admission to hi.s post; and by this 
very act of “ jirudencij’’ hi.^ fate was, jieihairs, jirccijdtatcd, A 
side-door at which he applied was found locked, and one of the. 
conspirators who w<a.s despatched Jor a key ajipriscd* lii.-> conn-ndes 
that their victim wa.s iu their power. Alarmed by the shouts of tho 
approaching meb, the unhappy man, now too late, sought a hiding 
pl|Ce in a tower near tho f’orta Nuova. But floors were bui-st 
9 j)cn, the crowd, rushed in, and, dli the upper landing of the slair- 
ca.«e, .stood the Commandant with twiyristols and a drawn .sword in 
Ids hands. “ Would you take rne alive or dead V’ vras his despe¬ 
rate demand. “ Alive!” was the sCern reply ; and instantly his 
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■weapon's were v^'tested ^,>om his ^3?p, his bod/, was irnp'aled^ dll'a 
pike, and,.dashed to the floor, was dragged b/the feet doflili^o 
staircase to Uie bottom. “A priest!” was the only prayer^,' 
the wretched man. , “ Next sveek I” was the bitter responsdt-a 
respou.so long since taught by his own lips to the iniporturiate. 
I'^rightfull}^ mangled—mutilated by a thousand wounds from a 
thousand wedporjs, lon^ after,liferhad fled the infuriated Arscmlotti 
continued to insult the seusoltes carcase of their abhorred desi>ot. 

“ Thus died this bad ni.an,” say.s the ollicial notice of his death, 
•“by the hand of God for the horrid plot to destroy a country of 
. which ho was an unwortliy son,”—for MiU'fhovich was himself* by 
' birth a Venetian. 

This w-as lainoulable; yet( deeply .as we’ in.ay lament, wo can 
hardly wonder at the result. In the clociuent woi'ds of another*-^ 
“ Y^e deplore, the outrages which accompany revolutions. Cut, the 
violenli tf’c .ontragos, the more as.surod wo feed, that a revoin- 

' ' ' ' ■ , V ■ 

icon ihir necessary. The violence of those outrages will alway.s bo 
proportioned to tha ferocity'and ignorance of the people : and tho 
.. ferocity and ignorance of the poo]ilc will be proportioned to tho 
oppression and degradation under which they h.avo ^een accustomed 
to live.” But, though we may wonder not at tho OC(5uWenco of' 
this bloody catastrophe, what we nwy wonder at, and what, indeed, 
can^be viewed only as incomprehensible, is the insane’rashn^'pf 
the unhaj)py man in returning to the scene of his doom. E(ju.any 
incomj)rohensible, also, is his utter derelictitui-from duty —» derelic¬ 
tion which #hohltl have cashiered him»had he survived, in .not de¬ 
manding of Count Zicliy, the Military Governor, a guard for 
post oiilrusted to his discretion "and defence, if not for his pprsofi.al 
pr'otecE^h: and even more iucofnprehcaisible and reprehensible is 

♦ Mocattloy. 
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U^l^tet o)' tljs powm aC ^'%;uk’sJphioe to son<i from the 

nijiiilu ilefeiicc. Bill the oW Coniils I'allly awl • 

JJlchy tliVoughout^the whole iiisumsction "seem to have been stricken 

with judicial blindness, or to liiivo^been utterly' iiicapAeitated by the 

cxR-emity of bodil}' terror for the tiiost common exercise of tho 

most common jiort’ors. No wonder, that the supei'stitioijs masses of 

Itornan (Jatholic Venice should Jiave viexfcd the f;fte o? ^his bad 

man as “ a real miracle of l‘i-ovide*e,<‘.” No wonder Tli.'ft, ae.ton- 

•» 

isbed at his insane return to his post, after an escape from desinictidn 
so n.arrow, it was declared in the oflleial bulletin of his death, that, 

^ “ by the special permission of Heaven, blinded by obstimicy, ho 

. rushed on a hito which savci- V'^eniee from destruction and insured 

• 

her hnmediate liberation from the barbarian yoke.” No wonder 
that, on ( ,ery wall atid every eolunm.of Veniot!, on the evening of 
dhe same day, appeared in flaming posters these startling wor^s— 

“ (/iudi::io Ji Dio! Vim Maria Halmitricc of::i<i ! Vim 

• ^ , rf>- ***• • 

/a Kepiilitim Vraetn ! Vioa P liada! V^'a J^to JSfii0W The 
infamous traitor who for years tyrannized cruelly over all in his 
jiuwer—the vile Hatrap of the Aulio iniquities of Vienna—tha 
hated tool of crime. Inn, by God’s hand, been stricken with that' 
'chastiscipont so long merit*‘d ainl defied ! Jlis hand—his soul 
sold to Austria,—tbiisled only for blood ! God’s finger, like that of 
the .angel of Israel in Egypt, marked the last homv.f his posfidy. 
Mhd to all lie h.ad seen, deaf to all he had hoard, he rushed on 
Lis doom, lie died—djed in torments—a secoml I’rina !” ' 

' The slaughter of Marinovich was the breath v^dch loosened the 


K. ♦Prina—CWef of PoUvo of Milan ninlor t)^> VroncU rule—torn in pieces ?»y tlio pcopio 
baffle KtreoIs. It is sakitJtat flio iniin wlio strack, Miirlonvicli the fatal blow w.na sub-ta- 
t^uontly Hppoitifed chief kcuper of Uw l^'orest of ^lio bloMb'llt* fibnvo Tnartso, and afii-'r- 
wnrrlfl a.master workui^Ji in the Arsenal, a position wliieh ho Lo^i until the hnal 
capitohiiion. 
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avalancli^! One rnighlj^suppose fiat the prior s|aughtej^^ 
-^eir nnoffenJing, feilow-citizensAvpuld more 




lore effe^tnally have' 'ris^weq' 
. To that rash adi,- 


the .Venetians. And it haS rou-sed them, 
loss, is directly trac'eabie this sccc^nd—tTiis rotributive deed of bipod. 
Deeply had vengeance been sworn, and with difficulty had its. tin- 

t 

mediate gi^tification been jiostponed by the more wise rcpnblitan 
chiefs. ^,An atie’nipt, which, on tfee ISth, could have mot .only cer¬ 
tain dofiat*on the 22ud niiglet'prove, .and did prove, triumphairlly 
successful. There \Kt.s’on the 18th no Civic Guard—the people had 
no arms—and the very act which roused popular insulKadiiiation 
demanded a pojnilar police for the maintenance of (.)rder. Tin 


'-Ci\ic Guard was secured—-arms were ■secured,'and the return of Ma- 

r , 

rinovich to the Ar.'^enal on thei niorning of the 22tid, and the seen* 
of violence which ensued, .'iffijrding a jaetext for an iimncdiato d'e- 
mapd for the delivery of that import.'int post to the , protection of 
tfig^f’ivjc Gilar^ .would almost seem to jastify the po])ular belief ii 
the s])^ ',r]irovidonc|^of Ooffi No doubt the selmmesof ihe j'cj>ub 
licaus wore wisely conceived and di-eiih- l.-iid; but they could liardb 
have embraced—yet might not very deeply^ dejdoro—tho'death ol 
’■ M.arinovicli, sinee. his life had Ix'cn saved ojily the cveiiing , previoui 
with great difficulty, and only l)y tlio iinlooked-for appearance ol 
Manin with his Civic Guard at the Arsenal; while his ultiinab 
doom was tho,direct result of a rashness so utteily fool-hardy, ^a 
it must Lave been utterly unforeseen. No doubt Nfanin was read; 
with his citizen soldiery to march to the Arsenal, or to any othc 
important pcant, .pt au instant’s warning, on that momentous 22ni 
day of March ; and had Count Kicliy been equally ready with hi 
Croats, he would never have been forced to sign a disgraceful caj)itu 
lation, andiihe Mistress of the Adriatic would not that day, at.leas 
have changed inastem. . 
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of feriiriiiovich was^ 'llie tor^i to the Eevolulion of 
and, it) a Ipaeo of time incfedibly brief, the _entiro citj" was 
in a hlttae of coufiagration ! I'Voin Mestre to tlie Ia<lo, from Hura- 
no to tho Giudccoa, went up the w^ld slogan—'* Ftwri lo Strauiero! 

ai Tedeschi /” Away with tho foreigners ! Death to the 
Germans ! This was tho signal for Manin to !ict. 'At,tho head of 
only two hundred men of the Oivic^tjiuaid, led^by*Majo| Olivieri, 


ho marelu'd at once to the Ars<mal by»\vay of tho, Molo, and jha-enipto- 
rily deniaiided tho keys, 'J’ho demand was refused. The gati« 
were then forced,.tho most important posts were oi.ou[»ied without, 
effusion of bl(!od, the annory was. entered and Us contents distributed, 
and tile acting Ooinmaridan*, Vice-Admiral Do Martini, was made' 

prisoner. Memboi’s of the. (hvic Guard to the number of ni.jro 

• 

than fi\e liundi'cd had now reached the spot, and the Ar-senal was 
declared to be in their ])ossosKion. Major l.h'dai, at the heai^of a 
liody of marine troo]<s, made, up principally \l'»,.^^en*■'ti;lns, Je.>^i*ig 
ordered them to (ire on a company of the Guard encoiiut^i^ on the 
Via (lei Oiardini* was not only disolteye.d, but vv:i^ impaled on bis 
own sabre' by one of bis own lieutenants. The sohliers then grounded 
their, arms, toi'c out tho An.sliiuu pomiioii fVom tlieir oajis and re- 
placed it with the tricolor cijekade. This i‘.vam]de was followed by 
all the Italians of tho garrison, by all tho ylrsemilo/l!, as well as by 
all'the naval troops on tho sjiot.^ 'J’ho artillery batt ilion of (trrunt- 
zers which had come up and opposed -the gun.s of tho Civic Guard,. 
—(which guns subsequently proved not to Jiavo been cliarged)— 
with loaded pannon aiid lighted linstocks, laid down tlieir arms on 
-the fimt invitatioru All tho ve.ss6Ls, as jvell a.s all the arms and mu¬ 
nitions of war contained in the Aiwenal fell, of course, into tho hands 
(^^anin, and the free tri-color superseded the imperial red and ' 

* A street Icadiag to tbo’PubUc GsrOens. 

16 * 
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white Jit the peak of tiJ^ giuinl-port corvotLc. f-'nimedial^^no^^ 
liatftig Coh Graziani to tlio eomraaiKl, ali cady t wice vacated' i^ a 
single Jjty, the eloquent Advocate addressed tlio niultltudo in a few 

of those vigorous sentences whiph lie so well knew how to make 

' • ' . "‘H 

efifedive. Then unfolding the glorious old standard of St. Mark 
found in tlj^> Arsenal, and drawn forth, at length, after .a lapse of 
fifty yea»s, from sqmo sehret r(jccp6aclo of the past, he led the peojdo 
up the Molo, a distance of nicS'C th.an a mile, with shouts of “ Viva 
San Marco ! Viva la Sepublica /"■ to tlie great square of the 
capital. 

. “ But whore, during the enactment of those ' strange scenes, was 
the Austrian garrison of more than siS thousand men which held 
possession of Venice ?” The question may -well bo asked, and it is 
as c.asiiy answered. They were in their respective barracks 1 
“Arvd the civil and militwy Governors, Counts Palffy and Zich}', 
wft^sTg were they Tj' "They w'crein the vice-regal palace, almost be¬ 
side th^iviolves with terror, vainly seeking counsel from their equally 
terrified counscHprs I The inconipetenco—the cowardly inaction of 
these men is' incredible 1 Not one measure had they taken to arrest 
tlio insurrection now raging in Venice! They had not enforced 
respect to the flag they had sworn to ntu'ntain with their bfodd, but 
had suftered it to be torn down and replaced by a symbol of rebel-, 
lion. ‘ They' h.ad not sought to secure the safety of the German 
troops, nor the loyalty of the Italian; while'Venetians were j>er- 
mitted to retain undisturbed possession of- the Arsenal and of the 
corvette which jmrlectcd the port.- Pdllfy .was a ,IIungarian; but 
lie bad passed most of hjs Jjfe in'Ttaly and-was,. personally execed-'i 

■ ingly popidar. Ho was ex-officio Prc'sklcnt of the Central Congre- 
* * « •' ’ 

gallon, Sapregandi, a Venetian, being his Vied-Pregident. A''^i 
of his fell tit Ptesburg in ’49, fighting against Uie Ildhgarians; The 
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I'liltly-fjiniidor is said id'be one the (jidest, iioU.ost, aud 
'■vtpaltfiii'.-i ill .1 liii^-.'ii Y. 

Zichy «as alsfi of Hurigaiiaa ori}>'iiit and bclongvil to a noble, 
powerful, and somewhat extensive family, lie bad three brothers, 
and the name frequently occurs in the story of Austria .and Hun¬ 
gary in ’48-9.* It was, possibly, a .son of his who w;is hangod by 
(iorgey as a traitor. In hia ea^y life he h.ad been»a (i^itve, higli- 
ton.'id soldier ; but now, thougli Imj fifty years old,’ crnasoulaled by 
dissifiation and prematurely old, ho h.Vl lotig felt his incapacity f.»r 
llio rosponsiblo station lie tilled, anil had desired reoall to Vienna. 
Tliat desire should liiA-o been gratitied. It was not. When, theraf 
fore, he did return, it wits iy deep disgrace, only to bo rendored ye^' 

deeper by tho sentence of a conrt-ijiarlial.’' 

• 

Thun-. U sonio romatict* (.o fount ZIehy's ciiroor—-if rumor is not even liil; vr 

than usniil. .’^Vhen fjnitoa yontb, he w«fl Attodlic*! to tbo Knihu.A.sy of Prlmio Kstcrhszy 
dl i.nnuoiu ‘ ()» his ruUun, he Ih*o;ouo llu' lover of a # TuUfii! oduotitftl he.- - 

was jtirx. 011*1 to marry her, .•jiid linally went, with tier to liofi, •.•'.^^icro they 1 v4.^k.. 
chihintii. Hnhst'qi.u-ii(Iy ho grave her a castle m IIun:;ary :iii4 in;in-K-<t Imly, at 

Itrcfelilcnl of iho fouimll ut Pcslh, Imi'OTial Ctmnstjllor at Vioniwi, <\*mman4ant 
of Fiunie—fiqally ho wavS sent to Venice. Ih nt ho is sahl to hav# h-d a rnost licenth»us 
life, aiidtho Vrincesaof Bokdojoso nttiihutes his rem.'*.’’T<ahle iofhnnioss of purpose to au 
lutriguS witli h Milanest) girl of tlie humblest oi.tractloiv of whom he was foolishly Itaid. 
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On the mormiig «f tlio 22J of Marcli, there appearorl in the offi- 

r • 

cial Gazette a notice from (he ^Vmtral Congregation of the city of 

Venice, that, in view of existing emergencies, it liaJ been thonglit 

proper to invite to a seat in its coimsels some of the most oxten- 
4 ... * 

siv^cly-known “ml'higliiy esteemocl of the' citizens of the place, not 

*memb('iV;!>f tluat hoily. In iteeordance witli this notice, there as¬ 
sembled, at the hour of ten of that morning, at the Palace of the 
Mimieipalily, the Podesta Correr, with the six Asses^ns and llieir 
^IcereUiry, together witli (In', eilizbns Peali, Uevedin, Ave.s^ni, Pin- 
cherle, Castelli, and tlosd, wh.i had beitn invited, as mentioned, to 
assist ill (he. delihi'iation.s. 'I'iius assembled, they were discussing 
the state of allkii's and the measures projier to be taken, when 
intelligence arrived that the liated Colonel Marinpvich, Command- 
ant of the Amcnal, had been killed by the Arsendlotii, and that 

Cli vieri, Cliief. of the Civic diiard, of tljo .Sestiere di OasteUo, in 
•» ' ' ' » 

♦ which the Arsenal is situated, had with his troop occupied the 

.plac% and h^d despatched another troop to take'^osscasion of the 

, Goletta 'Guardaporto, or Guard-ship, La Chmenea, a corvette of 

■sixteen guns, lying at anchor in tho Canal of St.' J^'k. Almost 
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uj;onk]iis ■stiiilling .■mnoiim'cii»?nt ajiin'nivd Uiu Advo- 
Angc;!o Mf.'iig’ldo/ <..'iiiniii;iii(I:iiit, nf tlio C 'ivi-i Oiuu-d, wlio luttl 
lieeii previously eumiuissloucd hy the Mutiiciiial Coiniell lo wait on 
the civic atid military Governors, of Venicn, Counts I’alfly and 

ZicI ly, and demand the evacuation of the Ai'senal Uy the Croats. 

• • 

1 lo now reported, that ho had been favored with an sudionco liy 
these funetionaries, in presence of ^he^Viei; Admiral Martii\atid tho 
counei! of tho govermnent; that, in* reply to his demand, it was 
remarked, that the reejuisitions of tho Municipality were rajiidly in¬ 
creasing, and that it was to be aj)probended, that, wi>re oven tho 
demand now advanced acceded to, like .those whieh had alrea<ly 
been grunted, still other deiiands would bo preforrod, and order in 
tho city would not yet be restored It was desirable, (licretbre, 
frankly to, be advisud of tlio real intentions of the cit}'. 'J'o this 
Mengaldo answered, that order would not bo resloied unti^ all 
means of defence and offence were yielded to tVn.ciiii^ns. “ 
that is neither more nor less than al'dicatioii'l” eriod ‘‘ It 

can not be granted. Nevertheless,*)ou are diwiriKl^lo tenuest the 
!^llniicipal Counoil to presenl itself before tho go\ermue,nt, and 
explain the wisluis of the people.” I’lit scarcely had ibis ii fnsal lo 
surrender tho Arsenal to thi* ja'oplo Iweti uttered, befoiu shmil.s in 
the riazza benoafli tho windows of tho I'ahaxi annonneed liiat sur¬ 
render to be already conijileto ! 

♦ It irt not Ixnprobalile, that tlio father of the Advoento Mt nj'aido was the f Imvalier t\f 
thatn^mQ, with whiiin Lord Byron hm) a swimming nmteh in at Vojhcr. lomthor 
with uQ Lngiisimian named BootL ^uiigatdo woe then 'iu, Soo^. 2(>, Byim-SO. Jiyron 
loek Uui jJiiitu. in tho water four hoars and twenty (Uiil awaiii aotno 

four or live miles, %nd tho whole Icnfitli of the grwd oanal, from the tllrehlou of tho 
Lido towarila Santa i li^ara. On leaving V'enico, Byron gavo his friend Menguldo# aa a 
tsoai(en.iri a iro^ of tho Legion(CJTormpur found at Waterloo. 'J'ho chev4^ had been 
himsc^ decorated l>y Hapoieos. 
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The, liuvii^ lioard llio ropoii of'ik-iigiiJJoij^ 

dcspatcbr-d a iloj'utation, con.'.i^litig ul' tho J’oUesta, with tfio defo- 
gat(^s Mii'liiel, iModiii, Avosani, I’iiiclierlo, Fabfis, and Mengsido 
liiinsclf, to wait on the two Oovernore, and demand, that, for the 
tranquillity of the city, and to prevent tlie heedless etTusion^of 
blood, the government should be reposed in the hands of the citi¬ 
zens. ‘ (. 

Tt was nearly four o’clock ..when this deputation was introduced 
into the presence of the Civil Oovernor, whom they found surround¬ 
ed by his council. Tt was received with bitter reproaches by Count 
I'alfly, who declared that, imjmtations agaiftst the government had 
been circulated among the people for /.ho expres.s purpose of causing 
agitation; and, proceeding fp enumerate them, he ^M’onounced 
them, with grc.at vehemence, utterly false, and was pqnring out 
indignant denunciation.s witliout stint, when he was unceremonious- 
Iv intciTiqrtcd l)V Avesani^ with the remark—* Are we invited 
hero, .■•i^ormei ly, toA>o reproached, or to negotiate?” At this cool 
internqitiqji, the old Count b(;came yet more furious, but observed 
that Ills words wore directed" not to Avesaui, but to the rodcsta,;i 
and the others who had j.ioinised, that, upon the granting of the 
jieopIe'.s washes respecting a Civic Gufu'd, order should be re-stored; 
whereas, both the disorder and the demands were on the" increase. 


lie, concludea] by stating, that the Government Council was now 
<a.ssoinblod to hear these demands, and to decide whether-they were 
such as could bo discusse.d.,. To this hai-angne the-Podesta replied, 
that the. pr^enf jleputation haci been .sent by the MunicqjaKty to 
communicate to las Excellency measures it was deemed 'indispensa¬ 
ble to adopt, in order to prevent bloodshed, and that the Advocate 


Avesani Would now, in its behalf, present theib. 

Avesani at once took the floor. He said that tiSj Governor must 
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^iliat til-) |i(llM.nvy w;w t^lx; ina.i.', or ..f wMcIi 

llie C'jiiiioi! of (iovoiiiiiioiii couM liioo fognizatioc;; lliat all dis- 
Kimuktion was vain; tliat tlioro was no tiino to b<‘, lo,-.!; tliat, no 
regly would, thei'cforo, Ixi mado^to liis Exceljonoy’s sja.ocli, nor 
would any discussion b(i adinitfcd on the riglits of fhu jieii|ilc, or 
tlio cause of tlieir agitation, or the tardy concessions of%tl)i.' govern- 
iiicnt. Events demanded )ustant*1(*cision, at\d that d?cisi^inust be 
tliis—“'I'he Austrian (lovornincnt ;tl)dicat(.>s its power!” • 

“ If that bo your demand,” indignantly rejoinod J ’alily, rising 
from his chair, “1 at onco renounce, all power, ainl, in airordaneo 
with my instrftctions, repose it in tiie hands of the.Mililary Governor. 
ll(;neef<n-tli the city will treakonly with him.’' 

A v,:«ani‘ replied, that ho-had butihe inoiii'ent before, by an aeei- 
dental opening of the door, caught a glimjiso in tlie, passage ot 
/ichy. Commandant of tho city and fortificati.ms, and dejirisl 
that he might bo at once summoned todicar the ^*it^d and 
Ids response. Tho rcr[uost was conceded, .and tl?d Ci\i^itovernor 
immediately announced to his military eolleagiio that the de|nita- 
tion had preferred demands, whiclf it w.as impossible should bo 
entertained by himself aud council,- and that, therefore, he. deposed 
all his powers into tho hanik-of the Gomnnindaut of the Cily and 
Forts; desiring him at the same time to spare, as imn h as was con¬ 
sistent with the dischargo of his stern duties, that niynnmcntal, and 
beautiful capital, which they both loved so much. Tin* < 'uinmandaiit 
expressed surprise at this request and, .pronounced it inadnii.ssablo. 
His Ipng residence in Venice, he said, had inspyed bun jWith pro¬ 
found alfcctiou for her; but, iniwh as ho loved Venice, his duty 
Wiis dearer than her welfare, and this duty, ho added, wonlil bo rig¬ 


orously dischq^ed.. 

“Then our.iomand is refused?” said Avesaui. “Tloitso; but 



upon *your ExcelK'iH;)fc will rest all the M^dslieJ 
aUnbuHcemont will cause.” . " ' 

“ Your demand reipircs . modilicatioii,” was tire. coricilfMory 
response. ' 

. “ Modification!” cried Avesani: “ It )8,too late. 1” and helM .dnee 

.... ■ ‘ '.r* . • ' , 

Iwgan roadit^j^rais of abdication adj-eady drawn up.lwhid^f bold 
i n. bis- b^d- '■-% 

“ IsOttbe German troops,''and all troops not Italian, will evacu¬ 
ate Venice;- The Italian troops will remain.” 

“Itnpossible !” exclaimed the Cor.nt. “ We will fight!” 

“ Be H so,” quietly rejoined the Advocate, about to depart; “ vve 
will figlk”; . _ ^ 

“But to consent to such a*-deuiand'would cost me my bead!” 
faltered the Governor. . , ' 

“jiThere are more,, heads in peril th.an your Kvcelleiicy’,. just a! 
;j^sent,” drjlj^answered Avesani. 

, “ Butsifry orders from Vienna—” 

“ Your Excqllency will receive no furthoi orders from Vienna.” 

• “ A few hours for Ili ction—” 

“Not a nnunent 1 Too much lime has been already wa-ted 1 
liiuii hour, each minute, the 'worlf 'of blood may begin 1 Tbo 
demand is Spartan—it requires a Spartan answer.”*, 

“•'But a ])oi'tion of the troops”-- -begaq (|‘p Count—“ should they 
be unwilling to depart—” . 

“Every .Tipton must gt^r liis blood be.on his own bqad 1” was 
the stern »csponscr. “/JChere can. bo no iialf measures now—no fem- 
poriziiig.” 

“ Then the demand must be accorded,” said Zichy, sadly. 

“ The Si^nd demand,” continued,^6 Advot^l^ this2-“ The 
troops shall depart immediately for Trieste, and bjr'sea.” 
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SffilM cannot prevent llio troo[j!i from n-joiniiig tlieir vespoctivo 
they miist depait imilc.r prolccaou of the forts,” urged 

foi'ts, also, must be evacuated,” replied Av#taiii. “ llesides, 
tRl Ybiictians have no wish to present to their brothers of the pro- 
vince ;a?body ortroops, of which they have thfinselves bcconio tired 
and alS-happily free: in fact, we have no \\dsh*fqif;a.|ii)gltyV.ustiian 
sohlier on our Ijorabardo-Veneto soil J’ 

I'he Count attempted to reply, but tivory objection was cut short 
by the declaration, that discussion was inipossibh', and that the de¬ 
mand must either be accorded, or responded to by foivo. 

“ Then it is uceordcsl,’' said Zic'hy. 


“ Till- iliird detnuinl,”’continuetAj^vesaiii, “is this”—'nie nialc- 
rial of war of evi , kind remains at Vonico.” 

d'lKie was th same refusal, the same j)crsistency, the .same final 
i.ev ecl' accord. 

* 

“ -lih. The military chests remain at Venice.” 

“ l int the pay of the troops and their transportation”— 

“ Jlolli shalljbc provided,” inlerrnpted the Advoc.lte. 

‘ And the extra pay fui three .months, which Is always paid to 
the soldier bn his discharge T inquir'd the Count, 

This demand was, at first, opposed, but was finally granted. The 
"fourth condition was then agreed to like its predecessors. The 

5. • * , 

fifth and final'demand was this—“ The two Covornors shall remain" 
as hostages for the, complete e.xccution of the Conventii>n.” 

To this Count Palfify most oarncstiy^bbjccted. I’bssibly the old"'- 

• • 

man’s perceptions of peri! in lonjjer cont.inuanc<* at Venice, and his 
desire to depart were qnickendd at the- moment by the shout of 
the slaughterers of Marinovich l)encath the windows—“ One more l’ 
He urged, tHsSf'fiaving resigned his office before the Oonventibn was 
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opened, nnd tnVii no part in it, tiio' .ihj 6 |«| 3 -o eonjd^^e no 

propriety witli reference to him. lie ajipealed, also, to ^^vc-saiii, 
whether lie liad not .'ilways deported himself id ptlieo as a m'Sm of 
honor, undescrvUjg U'eatinent like this? 

“ Yes,”-replied the Advocate, ,.“you have always acted with 
honor and jffectton towards Venice until recently; but, during the 
tlircG in^nths last past, you have^mmitted grave faults,-and have 
been ginlty of acts of oppression' even ’ su}'passing your orders from 
Vienna—your orders from that man who boasts himself ti^o IJestor 
of diplomacy—Metternich, yet, whoso obstinate and blind opposi¬ 
tion to the torrent of the time has conducted, the Austrian monarchy 
to the very verge of the precipice.” 

Count Zichy, also, objectef/to being’retained as a hostage. 
Necessarily, in the execution of 'the Convention, ho should bo fhe 
last to leave. Why, therefore, subject him to the mortification of a 
sp^ilic condemn'^o ■•the same elTect? And ho w.as so tiigent in his 
entrealies^.that some memheits of the deputation interposed in his 
behalf. ' . 

“ Well,” said Avesani, yielding,,at length, to the general sollcitaV. 
tion, and extending liis hand to the Count—“give me your word of 
honor, Conoral, that you will bo the lar-t to depart, and your wish 
shall be observed.” , , 

.Tjiis^arofe.was, of course, given, and a,sdpuIatioB was-.'^bodied 
in the Gonvehlion, that a steamer should bo plabpd at tlie disposi¬ 
tion of his Excellency to transport himself and SM*?e, with thejast 
remaining 1 ^Idioi'^ frojp Venice. It was, also, stipulated, at ^e 
instance of tlic Count, that trans^iortafion. slioul.d be provided: for 
the families of all tho civil and military ofiScers, and for those of the 
soldiers. The convention was then executed in.; 4 wlibat(|fi'sbne of 
theipriginal documents being placed in the hands. , of his "Excellency, 
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.tKo Jaeutonanl Efekl Slai'slial, late Oomnjandant of tlio City and 
Fot’to of VcMiice, Count Zicliy, and the other being comniit.li d to tho 
deputation, to be Solemnly deposited in flie archives of the city. 

' It ■'vas now six o’clock, two hours having been consumed in these 
important transactions, and the deputation, departing from tlio 
i’alace,'^)rodaimcd to the people, assembled in iinraensp multitiides 
in the Place St. Mask, that the .^ustrian ride in Venk'C luftj ceased. 

Such were the circuinstancos attiwiding tho cn[iltuhit,ion of tlio 
Austi'iaii Government in Vehico, on tile 22nd day of March, IS'18. 
Wo arc .loft in doubt upon no point in the entire transaction, inas¬ 
much as a precise aifd detailed account of tho whole interview, 
signed by the deputation, *appoarod m placard the same ovenlng, 
po.sted at every corner, to whicljSvvas subjoined tlie Convention 
itself and a I’roclattatiou to the p*eople.* The-Convention was as 
Lllovvs-— ■ . 

• • 

“ Jlis Excellency, the Signor Count Luigi j’alfiy, (iovernor,of 
the, I’rovince of Venice, in order to £^■oid an efl'usion of^lood, and, 
having been informed by his Excellency,tho Count Giov.anni .(’i.nier, 
tho I’odosta of Venice, and by the .Municipal Assessoisijand by otlier 
.citizens delegated for the purpose, that this would be impossible, 
except upon the conditions •uiiderscrilx.'d—-deposed hi.s powers into 
the hands of HU Excellency, tlie Signor Count Ferdinando Zichy, 
Comra^dant of .the City and . Forts;, warrilly rccomincnding Jo tho 
s.aid Signor Commandant to exercise great con.siderution fur this 

' * • i' 

♦ ■** Capiiotacionfi Del Anstriacoin J^m^n^ Addi 23 Mfirr.o^ 1R43; Da^ 

JA^^rio Pietro MiUei ul di S. MoIha. {Tip. Merl^y' This sinsulur (l<x u« 
meht is iK)«r exceedingly wre—ttll copies ^und on tlio n-turnof tlio Aiistrlims liaving* 
been' destroyed,'togelb’er M'ilh all other records of the reeoUition or r< ;i»i}>lit' of '4^*9, 

vv’hal6oev«r—the only ^P****-'^^^*^" tluisotuttio ereltivcsof the f«m igo TynMiIatoa. 

Of ” OapUoJ^eione'^ \n tbo possession of a Venetian at the present 

time would ^ warrant for ^tant arropt. 
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l)Gautiful and rnonumcintal city, for which ho'.{Co,vint Palfly) had 
alwiiys.profos.'ied the most Vivid affection and the most loyal attach¬ 
ment, and which it afloidcii him pleasure anew io repeat. In con- 
aequence of tliis recomraeildation. the Signor Count Zichy, imjpre^ed 

' ' ' j* ■ - ‘ 

with the urgency of circum.stanccs,' and with the same_desire to avoid 
usehss effusion of blood,* has agreed with^ the - undersigned to 
esl.ablisl/-the following Gonventiotj;;— 

1 . —■From this moment the-civil and military government, both 
of land afld sea, cea.ses, being remitted to the bands of a Provision¬ 
al (lovornmeut to be established, and iTow assumed by the citizens 

. undersigned. ‘ 

2 . —I'he troops of the Regiment K^.nsky, as well as of that of 
the Croats, the Artillery of ^;.lld, the coi’ps of Engineers, shall 
abandon the city and all the forts, and all the Italian troops and the 
Italian ollicers shall remain at Venice. 

,,3’.—^Tbe w^elw/.of war, of every kind, shall remain .at Venice. 

4.—The trans{)ortation of tlio troops shall ensue immediately, by 
all pos-sible means, by tbo^way of Triostej by sea. 

—The famili<‘s of the officeiis' and soldiers shall depart, and 
shall be protected, and means of fran.sporfation provided for ,lheiii, 
by the Government about to bo iiistitnkjd. ■ 

<>.—All civil offic(?rs, Italian.,and not Italian, ahaU be protected in 

• .'s ' * 

the'r^persons, liimiltes airt goods. ’ .y ’ ; 

. 7.—His. Excellency, the . Signor Count Zichy; gives'his jkirola d' 
more to remain the last in Venice, to secure the execution of- the 
alx)ve condi^hs. A steamer will bo pl^ed at the disposal of Hi.s 

♦ If tills were tb© motive for evaciiaKon, It provetl fallaofons. The seveuteeu 
months’sh'L'e of Vehlce caused creator “ eftusiou.wOf blood"—groatot destruction of life 
and projio.rty^ than would any act, however severe, to quell the rebellion of 
Besides, why are garrisons supplied with carbiiMi|^d bayonets. If tiiero is to bo sqoh 
chariness iu tlie effusion of blood?** 
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ExCtjlleiicy I'or tlie 1.tai)sj)ort:itioii of Ills jicrsoii, and tho jieisons of 
Ills suite, mid those of tlio hist soldiers wlii^sliall remain. 

81 —Ail the cliwts .shall remain, si.iflici»nt money for the |iay .and 
trapsportation of tlio troops being taken out. Tho pay shall b'- 
three moutb.s. ’ ^ 

Executed in 8ouble original. (Signed) Count Zichy, Field Mar¬ 
shal, Commandant of the City and Forts^ Cio.vanni Correr, I..uigi 
IMlehiet, Dataico Media, Pietro FaUi-ls, (iio. hVancosco Avosani, 
Angelo 'Mengaldb, Commandant, l»eone Pincherlo; witnesses, 
Fiiaiicesco Dott. FieltJ’ame, Antonio Muzzaui, CostantIno Alberti.”* 
The following Proclamation completed tho placard :— 

“viva vaalsziA! viva i.’itai.ia! 

Cvrizuss! tho victory is oui-s\ilhout blood! The Aastrian 
tiovernnient, civil and military, is fallen! Honor-to the brave 
Civic tluardl ' The undersigned, your fellovv-eitizens, have stipula- 
led a .solemn Treaty. A Provisional.Covernmdiil vvill/re inslitut.e,4 ; 
meanvvbile, compielled by.th'^nece.ssity of the moment, it has been 
assumed tenfporarily by the undersigned. The Treaty will Uv jiuIj- 
lisbed this day in an ajijiroprSte supplement of onr G.izeUe. Vioa 
Venezia! Viva VlUxUu ! 

Vknice, ‘-12, 1848.” 

This Proclamation, like the preceding docuftients, boro the .signa¬ 
tures of Correr, Pddesta, Michied, and Medin, Mumeijral 'A.ssdssors, 
Fabris, Central Deputy, Mengaldo, Commandant of the Civic 
Guard,' Avesani, Advociite,f and Pincherli!, Hebrew Bauker. 

♦ Llter-il trnijslatlon. The 'millm 7 chests proved to contaiii*3(i,00U,U00 Auetriau LIri)— 
at)ouC$6,Ul«l,iHI0: the “ piutosVJ of w&r” ai*ioniit,o.l Uv Sii.OOO louskits, wiili otlici nrma; 
the Ha#ad soMiora remaining wore ifcarly 4,0(10 in iiuiiiUr, ami Uie cr.jam ami (icinmns 
Bent d^^iy 3,000. 

t “ Tho BcvotatUime, not' only of tftly, but of alt Europe have hccig raise I and dirogU-.t 
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Thus fell the Aiislriau power in Venice, with not one oiFort to 
maiutiiin it! Never,wsts there exhibitw^ a more extnvordinary iu- 
Ktance of the paralyzing “ellect of ]>anie. . A w(ill-aj)))ointed garri- 
Kcni of nearly seven thousand troops, in full and unquestipned.jftw- 
session of a city like. Venice, easily held, laid down their anns.^t^lbo 
bidding of a mere, mob—(so far aajiower was condlirned)—without 
attempting a jiingle'blow! Well may this event bo viewed as 
amonfr the’ most wonderful of all the wonderltd e.vents of that re- 

® .K : . . C 

markable'i-epoeli; and, if it‘iu-tonished aU to Whose knowledge it 
came, hardly less did it astonish those by whose cool intrejiidity and 
dogged persistency, it had’ been accomjilished. In view of the piti¬ 
able and humiliating scene of the capitulation in the Governor’s 
I’alace, there must be admitt^, for its comprehension, either it 
most inijiosing di.'phiy of energy <011 one side, or the presence of the 
most abject and deplorable imbecility and cowijrdice on tlie other. 
Jndg'mg from the. detailed* report of this ceuiferetice, of which trans- 
liition has gv.en, and which it is not surprising the Austrian 
govcrnnionl shoukl Inive subseg^uently ’hiaDifss.sted some zeal to sup¬ 
press it, it is probable tbere.-was.noji^k of either. The Advocates 
Avesiini iind Mengaldo jirowd thomsdlvesbnive, firm men; and the 
t/’ounts I’idlly and Zichy proved tli. nHeh'es very* arrant cowards.'^ 


l>y lawyer.'.'’ So says the I.onilun Tlinai' In Venice, Moniu, and Mcngal.lo; l.i 

rioieiice, (inerazzi; in .Milaft, CasaU;.1n Itnngary, Kossuthan^'-ni^erous less pr^i- 
iiciit names all over. Euroiic, wonlrt seem to cortoborath this.Amorioan Itovolu- 
tioii, lawyers took so active a i»art, that Burke called the country **a nation of liawycrs.’ 
A vesani was one of the most promiueat udvocittes iu Venice, son of the learned Huron 
Avesani. 

* 'or ono of these worthies, it is relate.!, that, terrillod' by the tragedy at tho Arsenal, and 
th coiistuol apprehensi.>n of sharing the fate of lyarinovich, he retired to his bed, fr.>m whieh 
be enierg.'.i only alie,M ioforui.-il that ho mnst sign artlcle-s of napilulation. 'phis done, 
*■ Iticlmnl wa.'. liims.'ir'again nn.l, thanking Qod that lio ndght now devour hl^illnn.T 
in pcneCt he Htonou souted himself at table, and cotumouced a valorous aud vi||(^u.s 
oasauU on the contents of his trcndier I 
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So rajiiilly luul llio i!\oiils tninspirod wliiih have ln!Cii dvitailod, 
that the sun hij4 h<;cn gone but an hour when the (aipihdatlun 
was procUiiined to, tlu! iniirtense nuiltitiuV’ which now swamied ili., 
I'hipe St. Mark. Among these were about ;two thousiind of th" 
Guard, witli their chief, Milniti, at tlieir hcird, wlio, in re, 
.spons'S to enthnuitistic Vivas, .-iddressed them i^ono of his bi ief but 
fiei v liaraii!rues. lie told them th.at their freedom was .acliiovcd— 
ihat a I’rovi.sional tJovoninunit would at oiico .it’clared-^th.at tin; 
independeneo of all ftaly would follow, cemented by a Hopubhean 
union to bo ratifieil at Koine. 'J’hus early in the struggle did 
Manin put forth the. prjncijile of Mazidni—the iiidcpeiidenee—imt 
nlone of '. ■■nice and Lombardy, but the indejiendence, union, and 
■.■|.ul>lii :i!.’. Ill of all Italy. ;\nd it jvih amid entlnida.tic shouts of 
r/ru riliihd,! Viva Iti'p'iihU.m! that this eloi[ni-rd, man llius eoji- 
rlnded.:—“ Venetians! T know that you love me,'' and, in (ho 
‘i:iino o|'that love, I know you will pernii'* mo (.,> .enjoin ujion^'ou 
moderation and onler. Ke joyous ^—djo exultajit!—it i.s yihtr 
light!—it is your duty! K.ut you will never forget eonduet 
youi-sulves with the iliguity and P>’opi^ty of men* worthy to be 


iVee.” 

d'he' articles of the Convention wer.i carried out withoiii. d'day ; 
and the three thousand Croats and Germans wi re oi)i]>aiki;d for 
'I'liejte. This euftelfHtion, however, was not unatleinled with soiuo 
link) excitement, which, in one ftistanco, menaced results, wfiicli 
might have nt'cily changed the whole face of atliiir.s. 'Die third 
article of the Convention declared—“ The material of war of ail 

kinds shall v-maiu at Venice.” Under this artiv-le the soldiers were, 

• 

rei|iii*od to leave hehind tlieiu their arms.' This (In- C.-rmati 
.(vinsk]|‘i regiment refused to do. Jiidiguant at )vhat was deemed 

/ S'l K'fu mi mmle.' 
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designed disgra^ General Culoz ordered th' /nen back to tlicir 
caserttM, which was^^n S,he Miva degli Schiavorii, looking upon the 
Port, and bai-ricadcd the portals. Gun-boats, brought up from the 
Arsenal, were moored opposite^ to hatter them down ' 

brave fallows absolutely and stubbornly peraisted in igu^i^^l^ 
disgraceful condidi^ of Zichy’s convention for houSs—some saJy for 
days. . ^nin, on tfie Jother hand, as obstinately insisted on literal 
compli||||^^th the terras of .tlj,e capitulation; but ho was over¬ 
ruled colleagues, and’unwjsely the i-cgunen.t was suftered to 

depart with the honors of war. 

That same evening, the 22nd of March, At nine'-o’clock, the fort¬ 
ress of Malghera, which defends the ^approach to Venice on the 
west, was occupied by tlie Civij)(*Guard of Mestre; and on the suc¬ 
ceeding night, the fort of San Felice, which guards the entraitpe to 
the port of .Chioggia, some twenty miles • distant from Venice, was 
taken possesion “of..by ttte citizens of the former plac6,-4nd all the 
other forts and <)atterie8 which .drclo, the Lagune shortly shared 
the same fate, . 

The possessiSn of these t)^tresse8,,and especially,, of that of Mai- 
ghera, was of the utmost importance. Uad they not been sur¬ 
rendered, they,-could'not have been t^en, and the resistance of 
Venice would-have been ma^rially 8hortene4..^,.^^^' 

Immediately upon tl^',€X,e^^n,,of the, Goij^^ation, die deputa¬ 
tion of seven ^ which it had been signed, and by which tempo¬ 
rary rule in'Venice had been assumed, appointed one.of their number, 
Angelo Mengaldo,J» act as Chief of tlje .Civic Guard, in place of 
Manin, who had previously resigngd ; and, investing the former with 
their powers, |^ve him in charge to form a Provisional {^yern- 
■ ment. 

Meantime, Vhe Counts Zichy. and Pd% remaini^''prisc^rs on 
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piirole ill llii'ii' palaces. 'I’wo days aftor\var|ls, they were boili oin- 
baikcd with their x/iitrs on a steamer for Trieste. 'I’he, light in 
which their conduct was viewed by tin? Imperial Govcrimieiit at 

Vienna may be inferred from the fact, that Zichy was subsoipiciitly 

• . * 

condemned by a court-martial at Olniutz,* and that the humiliating 
apology of 1‘allly met with cool indillerenco. In this .apology, or 
“ e.'iplanalion,” the Count o.xpresi^es “ an aSlieling fteling of sor- 
row,” which, no doubi, he felt—for.tho loss of Venice; Jjut ho 
solemnly protests, that ho not only tooic no jiart in t.ho capitulation 
of the g.arrison, but was absolutely in ignorance of the event until 
it bad transpired 1 llf, states, that, immediately upon the com- 
iiieneene nt of tile KevolnlioT^, he jierceived the necessity of placing 
iihlimited power into the hands of I'^^e Military (lovernor, which lio 
.i. eoiilingly dill, agroenhiy to e-visling laws, at two o’clock, i-.M., on 
llie -ltd of March 1 Subseiiuently, he assists, lu^ was placed under 
'.Muird m his own apartment, and was conducted J,o llij, .steamer f*!- 
embarkation, without being sutlered tti conmnmicTite witli any one, 
lull his escort. On the 2Ctli of March, ho made a full and detailed 
rejiort of the whole aifair to the ministry, llis coneluding words 
arc. these :—“ All then must bo couvinecd, th.at I iieglocted no duly 
eiihe.r before or after the usfoilunate catastrophe, as a servant of 
tile state and as a man of honor.” Jhit poor Oouut I’allty’.s hopes 
deceived him. “All” were luit “convinced.” Indeed, very,few 
were convinced of anything—save his own dejilorable weakno.ss and 
iucajiacity. 

On the inoriiing of Thuri^lay, the t;;ird of Maicli, the INa/.za of 
St. Mark ci'iitainej all Venice. 'Ikvo battalions of the Civic tfuard 

Froiri Triest'’, /itchy is stihl to hitvi* repuircil to td Atrram. wluoow lio *lc.s- 

].ol('|«o*l an apoloiry for hit coii(Un*t, to Vienna. (Jr«lere*l to a fortiess in Silr.-ii;;, ho wu-h 
lli. iv put unticr nm'sU ( otKleinnvd at UltnutK, Jie was scut to lvla.jciifurtli, but warf 
f.et at hUrly the ciisnin^ (.‘ctober. 
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were drawn out by tlioiir Coniinaiul.niit, Moiigaldo, and amid enthu¬ 
siastic shouts, which echoed throughout that m.-ignificerit square— 
shouts, which, for more fhan half a century, Iftul been hushed— 
Viva Venezia/ Viva San Marco! Viva Ecjmhlicaf Viva 
rItalia ! Viva Manin !—the Republic wiis proclaimed, a Provi¬ 
sional Government was nominated, and upon the tri-color of liberty 
was solemnly'invoked n benedictjpn by Monico, the venerable Pa- 

C <} 

triarch ef Venice.* The niejubers of the Provisional Government 
were nine in number—Dainelo Manin, President, and Minister of 
Foreign Affaire; Nicolo Tomraaseo, Minister of Worship and In¬ 
struction; Antonio Paoluzr.i, Minister of Marine; Jacopo Castelli, 
of Justice; Francesco Solera, of Warj I'ietro Paloocap.a, of Public 
Works ; Francesco Camerata, Finance ; Leone Pinchcrlo, a Jew, 
of Commerce ; and Angelo 'I’offoli, Arliere,'\ who had been oQicient 
with the people, who was connected with the Cabinet as Minister of 
Alts, thouglu,witripu4 portVolio, or specific trust. 

Amonc; the elfrlicst decrees of the Provisional Government was 
tb.at establishing a standard, which, as the symbol of the Rc|)nl)lic 
of Venice of the nineteenth century, was thenceforth to tlo.it from 
the masts of St. Mark, so long as that rojniblio continued to stand. 
The stand.ard of the Old Republic, which for fourteen centuries had 
led the Ocean-Queen to glory, had been of royal purple or of snowy 

* if goofl pool, fi!i cleganl writer, ftnd an c^ocllent man, tliongh raliior Austrian in .sen¬ 
timent and pretlllecliou. Ilia Installation to the rutriarchal oHico in March, 1917, ll'irty- 
ono years before almost to a day—is saitl to have presented one of the most pompons 
ecclesiastical pageants that even Venice ever beheld, a portion of which wa** a proccasiun 
of 600 priests mtirching Around the VUaxa with bell and book, cross anti carullo* The Aulio 
Council at Vienna, in its pn)g:rammo of tl*'- ceremony, prescribed “ a coach and four 
liorsps ,”—.1 prescription wonderfully “ (rArman to the inuUer,” says Ilyron, who mentions 
1 ho event in a letter ti» Murray. “A coach and four horses*’in St Mark's S<]aaro! A 
barge and tw’olvo rowers in Hyde Pai'kl 

t Artisan. Toflbli was a tailor. In like manner, “ Albert in Paris. 
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vpliito,* c!i.ii'£tc<l with the device of llie Winged Lion of St. Mttik in 
gold. The. tit;iiid;ird of (ho New lo']>iilj|ic w;is of three i-olors— 
green nearest the .stafl’, white in the middle, red at the end, wliile 
alxyc, on a white field bordered by*the three ooloi-s, was tin; golden 
lion;—the ll.ag t^uis uniting the symbols and associations of the 

\'eiiie(! of the past with those of the It.'ily of the present. T’he rle- 

• • 

cree by which this stand.ird was iTisti»uled, l)ears Mati^ March ‘27, 
and thus (amclndes ;—“'I’Jio tricolor is,the common banner of all 
Italy, im|ilying Italian unity. The lion Ls the special symbol of one 
of th(‘ Italian family.” 

lint no celebration in Venice is complete which is not conse- 
crali'd b\ the .solemnities of her religion. I'pon all grc.at occ.-oion.s, 
tin .in.'icrit ,.;iint.ing of the Madonm(, said to have been cxectitcd by 
Si. Lnivc’, which is jireserved among the most precious In tisiircs of 

the I athc.lr.'il, is ex])osed to the gaze and jinlortition of the peo^ile. 

• • 

A similar j>ainling is scon at Florence. This pictiirT;^ is said to haxe 
Worked many miracles. In the autumn of ’bl, it was e.fposed for 
the worshiji of till V enice, and was even carried in pivtiessioii aroiind 
the Si|uarG of St. Mark, wlii. a \ iew to the. Cessation of a protr.acleil 
se.ison of rain, which it was tipjirehcndcd wotild blast the vin¬ 
tage—albeit, no efii'ct on the heavens was ob.scrvable. Ihit 
now, it was not to imjilorc, but to celebrate a miracle, that the old 
painiiiig was exliihited to tlic p»ople; and no wonder that the 
V enetians, superstitious beyond all Ix'lief, in view of the extraordinary 
occurrences of the twenty-four lionrs last p.ust, should ciy out, .as 
they dill, with one voice, when the Madonna was elevated liefore 
their eyes—‘‘The downfall of Marinovieh, the V^irgin’s tir-st miracle !” 

* Uolh tRjIors are by ebronifim; but purple Jia.s tbo preft'rcnoe. At tho {itipcrial 
oemuation at Milan in 1SH.S, Venice wius r<*pres.'ntc<l by a standanl of puri^w wUlt a M^q 
cf a/ure uQtl t-incrald—the sky and the sea. 
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Ill tills gpiiural and tfiitlmsiastic inauguration of the Republic of 
Venice, only two incnibei's of the numerous corps of foreign con¬ 
suls oflicially jiarticipatcd. Tlioso were the ’Consul-General of 
France, and the Consul of the United States—the late William A. 
Bjiarks of South Carolina and, of these two, the latter was by far 
the most prominent. In person, lie assisted at the celebration ; and 
the bright stripes and stare cif our own glorious republic waved fra¬ 
ternally beside, the tri-color of young Italy, amid o.vultant shouts— 
“Vii’a yli Staii Lfniti ! Vtiui la t/ramle llejiuhlica ! Viva il Ooii- 
sole Americano I" It was a strange spectacle this recognition of an 
ancient republic, so long dead, once more revived, by a sister repub¬ 
lic six thousand miles distant, which had been struggling into birth 
when the oilier was ceasing to exist! The prompt recognition of 
the V’enetian republic by the American Consul met a In'arty re- 
.sjifnsc from I’resident Manin ; and, in an autogra[ihic note, bearing 
\late the‘J-((h, wafm gratiiication is expressed; and the hour of 
one of that day is designated by the Provisional Government for 
sjieeial audieiici'. 

The lirst olllcial act of the Provisional Government was most 
commendable; it wa: to assure seciirily to all strangers in Venice 
ot whatsoever nation, or political ertfeil. The secoiiij was ei[ually 
so : it was to adojit as ‘‘ Sons of the Republic” the sons of Eugenio 
/on, who fell in the mas.sacre, of^the IStli of March, in the I’ia/za 
of St. Mark—a decree as jirofoumlly politic as it was just. On the 
same day a I’rovisional government was proclaimed by the towns of 
Rovigo, Treviso,' and Udine, which towns, together with all other 

• 

♦ Mr. imparks dlcfl of cholera at Venice during tiie bomhardiiient by tiie Austrians, 
Augu5t,’4*.b llis remains wore dlainterrtMl, by order of IJjo U. ri. Governmont, In July 
*51, and t?ent on bonnl the I’a/eo Jndopomlcnco, at Trieste, lor transportatioii to tlio United 
ttntee. ii?co Vol II. 
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proviiicos of tlu' old \'u!i(‘ti;in ropublio on (rTra Jirma, very .sliortly 
w ilt in llieir ndluwoii--. Each of llu ws pitivinecs, it was deen-ed, 
filiouid depute to Veuiee tliree counsellors^ wliifh counsellors unitinj^ 
with three othor.s elected by the. Capital herself, slioilld on tile I Dili 
of‘die .en.suinji; month, asseinblo in the Ducal i'alace, ap[«)int a 
pre.sidont, ailopt tides for their own government, and maintain a di¬ 
rect and constant recommendatory correspoii^dencc witji the Admin- 
istraliie (lovernmiait, 

Jt may as well be‘ liere remarked, that the jiromptitiide with which 
Venice ileclarcd herself a republic, was viewed, at (irst, by no means 
favorably .at Milan, and.eviai at (ienoa. IJy (he patriots of ihoso 
cilii-s, it was deemed the duty of N'enico to have awtiited the expul- 
Sion of • \e.y “ barbarian” from iNorlhern Italy, before determining 
a form of government, lint Milan and Genoa were .situated far 
dilli'ienlly from Venice. The former cities might be .assailed and 
riibieeil hy Austrian, or even by Sardiniais-arms^ ahnost any day,—- 
a events proved,—-desjiite all declar.ytions and i'*anguralions of a 
republic, lint the < tcean-tiueeii, once evacuated of foTeign foes, 
might boldly lift up her “ tiara of [iroud toweis,”*circle(l by the 
I'folecling waves and a double zone of batteries; and, for months^ 
nay, for years, even —as events also proved—-defy all the jiovver which 
Austria could array .against her. Well, then, might she. proclaim 

h. rs.'lf an independent I'cjmblic,—albeit she. did so but provisionally 

• • 

•—even before the last tiroat h.ad teased to pollute her .soil,—“well” 
might she do this, though, perchance, in so doing, .she did “not 
wisely.” 

The exciting events of the meinorablo 23rd of Marcli closed with 
a splendid illumination of the Ifeiiicc Theatre, the entertainments of 
which were eidivened by a song written for the occasion in honor of 
the brave Civic Guard. 



CnAPTEK VI. 

“the iioi.v wau.’’ 

Three daj’s liavo usually been deemed indispensable for tlie 
accornplislimont of a ]{evolut,ion on the Continent of Europe. 
But the revolution of 1848 in Venice was coniinunccd and comjilo- 
ted» within a space much, briefer—within the space, indeed, of about 
one-half of a sirtglo day, and that day the 22nd <lay of ^larch, 
e-xactly owe month subse(iuent to the coininencenient of the revolu¬ 
tion in i’aris. Before that month had ex|iired, every Austrian 
soldier had evacuated Venice ; every j)ort, battery and barrack was 
in the hands of the, Rcjjublieans; nearly every provincial town of 
the ancient Do<iaih) liad sent in its adhesion ; wliilo a I’rovisional 
Government, with IJaniel Manin, the Advocate, as its chief, was in 
stCi/dy and su'ccessful action. . 

Measures were immediately adopted for the defence and welfare 
of the city, and for the confirmation of the new order of aflaiif. 
The enrolment o't ten battalions of volunteers as a Civic Guard, 
embracing all citizens between* the yeai-s of 18 and 55, whoso 
term of service should be ope year, was decreed, as was, also, that 
of an artillery force, a cavalry force of two hundred men for service 
on terra Jirrm, and a volunteer marine force. A Committee of 
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S.-il’cty wns also ; the salt ta.v was^ahatctl ami (ho iK'i-.sonal 

lax ahulishei! : ijiipialali.ai of anus was edo.jui'.-yccl ; (ho eliiels of 
|ii)rl.s ami r.irtitic^tioiis wen) iiistiaieteil'to sink all fonyijti vessels 
alteiri[itii]_;f to ajUJio.'ieh ihe city without exaiiiiiialioii .aiul i»'r- 
iimssion ; the tariff of duties in v.arioii.s forms was nioililieil ; (he 
recejitiou of ba*ik-)iotes at the juihlio offices was forhiffleii ; [ho 
ile|'arlmeiit of Imjjcrial J'higiiijers was •Misjjenditl ; duties (jii 
bardinian wines and stamp duties oji newspapers wi re alioli'in'd ; 
a free piess was decreed—e\ery judTIicalion l>earing it.; author’s 
name; ail fuims c,I' religion were declared eipndly pii\ileg, d, and 
all iiti/,i ns, whatever llivir faith, were ileelared wpially eligible to all 
olliecn in (ho state. A t.'uiiynis'ion for the rerision of all civil :mil 
criminal laws and forms of action was appointed ; proleelicjii ol the 
ii'.;lim mimas was a-'suiinsl ; ifll pii-oners (Ui polilie il eli.uges 

>Mi.- r, the deliheralioii of a trilmnal on .all aeeusalions was 

• 

declared 'lidispensa’rile ; also, that all aecased» jiersons shouhl iio 
piovidio wilh an advoeati'; the [ce.iple were, cif.oimd to ex[>ress 
lie‘ir wishes and senlinic-nts hy means of memorials and the jiress, 
ami, under no cireamstanci's, to re.sort to tumultuous assemhlagio ; a 
(Commission of revision sujierseded the Senate or sujirenie, tribunal; 
loans were negotiated, Ccrntiiilmtions solicited, money was coined at 
the. /.ciTd.j or Mint, bearing tin) winged lion, (he clevice ot l.ho 
repid'hc of former days; the /'n/mtro licalc hecanp; the 
A'c'.-hiim/c; a body of Ocmfid'iinric, itr civic police, was created; 
the terms of payment of hills of c.xchange were extended; a 
garrison ibree to occiijiy ithe ibililications was iiistiiuled ; tlm 
(Uirolmenl of a battalion of Swis-', was ordered, and .Major Olivieri 
ami .M.i’i'ir ('amUti of the (Civic (iuard departed for tlm ('anion of 
Zurich for that juirpose. The entry of the .steanmrs of the 
Austrian Lloyds into the port of V’cuice wtts prohiinted; and the 
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futiclions of tlic (Jcntial Connjrcif.atloii dcclarctl to bo supr-r- 
soded by iho CouiK-il di’ Stato cuiivciiod Ajuil lOtli. A national 
cockade ^\a^^ adopted ; die Ai-icnal was enti”sled to a sjuai'd 
composed of tradesmen of standing, and the mercantile marine was 
oncoinaf,o'd to transfer its seiaiee to tlic “marine of war.’’ 'I'lie 
liltle. brothi'i's of Lieutenant Moro, executed at Cbsenza, in IS It. 
Were declared sons of the republic, and a jKinsion was settled on his 
widowed mother. Tlio i^overnmeiit monopoly of cotton was 
abolished, as, also, tlu3 Jx-nally of iiujirisouruciit for cerlaiu liiiau- 
cial olTcuccs, all persons who were then in juisoii coiuieted on such 
charges being liberated. 

Nniuerons other measures were ado()ted and provisions decreed 
in eonrse of the first month of the repnhlie ; hut those eited will 
indicate the general tenor of all. .Nfeanlime, those civic and 
religious fetes, wliich are ever so rife in jileasniv-loving Veiiiee, 
were not negleeusl ; wlhle obseijiiii's for the illusirions ihsiil, tie 
eonseoralion of banners, and the inanguralion of ei\ie and miliiary 
corps were of almost daily oecurrenee. tdn tie' 2.">lh of March, ll.e 
fete which eoinnic.inorates the hiiinding of Venice was celebrated 
with most imiiusing ■.ohaiuiilies in the eatheilral of St. Mark and 
throughout the city. 1 he "oiiieideni.-i was viewed .as sigiiilieaiit 
and jirojhtions, that the anniversarv of the Ibnnding of Venice 
.sliould be almost identical witli tlie date of her freedom iVotn 
bondage and tlio founding anew of a rojiulilic. Tiio Feast of tlio 
Annuueiation fell, .also, on tlio same day. On the 2nd of April, tit 
Carnpo-Samjiiiro,^a benediction of tiie.banner of the Civic (Inaial 
was solemnized with great splianjor, in tlie presence of an iminiaise 
assemblage of citizens ; on tlio 4lh, obsequies for tlie sons of 
Lombardy and Venice, fidloii in the ctinse of Ilali.an liberty, were 
celebrated at^tbo church of Si S. Apostoli, as well as on the 13th 
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at tlio oalhoclrril of Ht. Mark; wliilo, wii tlio of the saiiio 

liiijiilli, tin; (■I'loliraled similar olisci^uics with gnait [muij) 

in Uh.'ir priruij'al .M iiaj;i".;'tH'. W uicr, as alrrady I'l iiiarkrd, has 
ever heeii di.slii]i;'uisin d fur nius^ comiin'udahle liheralit) in mtilli'is 
of religious faith and worshij) ; ami, although the religion of the 
state litts always he(Ui that of Uoine, the .lews, (Ireeks, 'I'lirks, 
I’rotestants, &e., &c., residing *vithin h<!f jurisdietlon, have .always 
eiijoyeil entire freedom to worship «tgreeiihly to the dietah s of their 
own eonseieiiees. ()n the h’oth of April, a heiii'dieliori .if .all the 
h.'imiers, ami ihe tidminislration of an oath of alh'giam-e in the 
I'l.aee J-d. iM.ark, foniled a portion of the eelehr.alion of the /'..vht di 
Han Merro ; and, on th.» titllh, was in.angairated the h.amier of the 
S' lifHit ('f Ht. Murk, .a discourse on the oeeasion being ih'liva. d hy 
Kainei I oi nielli. 

'file lii'st duty which d..aolved on Ihe ehi. fs of the revolutjon was 
hi Moure their eompiesl, and to this end, ;i nhjitaiy foiee w.as i*nlis- 
pi'iisahie. Here was a task hy no means e.a*y. ’IJie V’lamtians, 
though overflowing with enthusiasm, patriotism, ami eoiirage, were 

t 

yet ult.a'Iy igaioiiiiit of the use of arms, which, imb ed, most of them, 
had mw.a’ seeti I'xcigit in the hands of tlieir o]ipre'sors ; tuid were 
eiju.ally ignorant . f .liscifilitm, taepes, or the art <»f war. .\s for 
the four battalions of Italian greiia.liers, with the SOD ilr.agoons 
who had manned the fortitieations, as a portion ofghe Austrian gar¬ 
rison, tlu'y are sttid to have become almost ttsc.less when freed from 
their Teutonic taskm.asters and the terrors of the rod—idbeit, with 
.lellachich in 1 litng.ary,'ami eviut with liadytzky in Italy tighting* 
iigain.sl their own countryme’*, at that very time, they won Iho 
wanm-st encomiums for bravery and rliseipline! Hut, of all tha 
eighteeii or twenty b.attalions that deserted the Austrian standards, 
hardly .as many hundreds ever 'bec.ame reliable ’soldiers in their 
17 * 
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country’s cause. After rie-ting a few days at Venice, Milan, Brescia, 
Cremona, or elsewhere—otVering for sale their arms and e<.juipmcnts, 
they became clamorous for home, and home they 'Svere gladly sent 
—to bo a curee to themselves and.every body else to the very end of 
the ch.apter.* 

In looking abroad for aid, the Swiss, whose services at Romo, 
Najrles, ami Miian,^ had ‘ distinguisiied them in Italy, at once at- 
tr.acted ;tttcntion at Venice; 'and, in April, as already stated, 
Cauetti and Olivieri, of the (’ivic (iuard, were dis])atched for Zurich, 
where they negotiated the enrolment of a company of one hundred 
men, under command of Captain Je.an Dobrunner, “ to serve the 
Rejmblic of Venice faithfully and loyally»two yeans.” The principle 
of neutndity ha<l been recently proclaimed by the Swiss Diet; but 
Debrunner managed to get his company out of the Cantons; .and, 
after yarious adventures, reached Venice on the 11th of Juno.f 

On the 24tli of M.'lrch, the day' .after the evacuation of Venice, 
intelligence arrived of the evacuation of Milan, which event caused 
great reyoicing and an illumination of the Fcnioc Theatre, renewed 
from the night befori>. The .same d.ay I’.adua was evaraiated by the 
Austrian troops, and the fortres.s of 1’aim,a Nuova was surrendered 
to the National (iu.ard, under vien. Zuedii, who, a .state prisoner, 
w.as released from the fortress to take Command. Dejmtations, 
also, arrived from many provincial towns, rocogtiizing the Republic, 

♦ Bi'lgiojoso. This, perhiijis, is too s\vcoj>5n". Coh Forhes says that a battalion com¬ 
posed of deaerti’TS, coitoimiidcd by Major Gallutoo, tlUl scrxice. 

t As a corps of ohassenrs this body of Swiss sorvctl, faithfully throiijrhont all the resi¬ 
due of the siege, and llionurr<»tivc of its advouturoa detailed by its captain ia pltiimutand 
graphic. Its scrvico wils cliiclly dcinandctf in the fortifications of IJdo, Malghcra, 
Biirano, Murano, Cliitig-via, &<*., &C., and It suffered so soverely from disease and tbo 
casualLius of war, tlial not one half of the company returned to their native mountaiini, 
Itecruits, however, rxre conatautly arriving to fill tbo vacant places. 
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niul "iviiijT in tlicir ndliwion in llio ii;uno,an<l licliulf uf tlin citizniis 
nf tliosu Unviih wliicli they ivj)iv.si.-nt('d. T.’o strongllicn tlje.sc places 
again.st llio Ansh'ians, l>y wlioin Uicy would, of course*, bo .speedily 
menaced, numerous corps of volunt,eer.s, e.illcd “ CrocUiti'' or Crus;i- 
der.s,®froin tho tri-oolorod cross wliich they wore on their brea~!s, 
weri! enrolled and scut oil'. The first of these hands, coniniande*l 
by (iiorgio <JriUi, and called Ia'ijIuhc Trii'hfKtintj" departed 

on tin; 3(Jth for’I'reviso. One, band of the.se Crusailers, .it is .s,aid, 
■wa.s < oiNpo.'C.d almost entirely of woiiiTai! lint ihesi; .Am.a/ons seem 
never to have rivalled in bravery or discipline that ancient sister¬ 
hood which rurnishrVl them an cN.aniple and a name; while the 
b.ands of llieir m.ale coinjiitriots, niaih; up of oondoliers, J'urrhiiii^ 
jUiiii’iir's, and vagabonds, and onicercd by vonng students yiiid 
artel;., o. ■ .line, it was complained, rather a t. rror than a^iineor 
!o the country they professed to protect. One of these hands win 
emneanded hy 0*d. I favido Amigo, conimi»sipTied ly the I’yivi- 
sion.il (t()\eminent, and another by Kiinolo “iii.ndoiii, both of 
which inarcheil to the relief of Ihdnia Nuova besieged by the Tm- 
perial troops, e.-n-iv in April. In a sortie, sliorlly ufterwards twenty- 
three of the.se t.'ni.-aders were taken cajifive ti\ llie .\n..tiians, but, 
from some e.nise or olhe*, were at* onee set at liberty, d lie first 
bands of liie.M; O'le.fdln troops dep;n'ted witli the, lienedielioii of the 
J’atriarcli of Venice and tho elugucnce of Manin to nerve their 
arms !ind fire their breasts ; while they were, by oUlei.al decree, ele¬ 
vated to tho grade of regular tro')|is, being jiromiscd the .same ]iay ; 
and, if tliey ti ll, snjipoiit was guaranteed to^tln-ir families. Still, 
more to infiaine the fever for a'iins, ('go llas.d, a I’arnabite monkj 
as.slsled by All'-'.ssandro Oavaz/.i, Kralc Torni*‘lli and others, traversed 
all l.oiiilvardy and Venetia, preaching a “crusade.” 'I'he ellbct of 
those infianiinatory a[ipeals was -at once a])paronf; and bands of 
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ai'inej men sprang up as jf from llie dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, all 
over the north of Italy, every town, hamlet, and village sending forth 
its quota. '• 

On. the 26th of March, the Viceroy, Archduke Ranieri, departed 
from Verona for the Tyrol. On the fii'st of the ensuing riionth, 
I’ielJ-Marshal Jiadeti'.ky arrived at that city in full retreat from 
Mil.an, and immediately held a coupeil of w.ar, composed of generals 
and coloiK'ls. The result w.as vnitnessed in a jiroclamation two d.ay.s 
afterwards, declaring Verona in a state of siege, imposing on the 
citizens a forced loan of three, millions of Lire (half a million of 
dollars), and enjoining the .surrender of all ar’ms within twenty-tour 
hours—those of the Civic (inard alone, heing excepted. 

Radetzky hiiving .accomplished his perilous retreat from Mil.an on 
the terrible night of March 2‘2nd, had direct'd his march towards 
Lodi. Rut his progre.ss had been slow, owing to the destriielion by 
tho.,]icasants of roqds .and bridges, jind tin; rearing of barricades. 
“'I’ho weather, .alVo, was terriiio during all that terrilie contest.” 
At Molign.ano, the tocsin wars rung—his interpreter was sei/.eil, and 
his troops were even summoned to snrreiidca’ ! I>ut he soon t.aiohl. 
the little town by Ixjinb.ai'dnuait ami Conllagration tlie follv of its 
andacity, and thus all oth a- little Uiuris inclined to imital<! its 
e.\am]>le. On the night of the 23il he reached Lodi, which was 
held by the Arcjiduko Ernest. 

On that same 23d of Man-h, Charles Albert, “ by the gr.aco of 
God King of Sardini.a, (Jy|irus,* and .Iiamsalem,” had issued a pro¬ 
clamation to the pcjople of Lombardy and Venice, declaring that 
' the destinies of Italy were nuiturh'g—that a happier fate awaited 

♦ V«nic»'‘lispule<l tlio pretonsions of the Duko of Savoy to Cyprus n ctuitwry n^o. “ U 
I't siu’pri.sinjr,” says au old writer, “with wliat hoata lliiso luo p<n>©rs have co»to8t«Ml 
tlK'ir title to a king«fiun that is iu the liand^ of tUo Turk.*’ 
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tlv ilffrmliM's of (]owii-fro(i<lcM riohfs —.•iflinity of rm-o aiul oom- 
IMIlliil V of 1 ;;h1 c.iihl J ]iis pooj.lo to Tk: tiu; tU'st to lililliifo^t tlio 

niliilirnlioii fcltlit all lluly - thul lii.s armii-s olroaily ooiK-oiiti'.'ilcd oii 
the frontier in aiitieiii.-itioii of the lijieralion of Milan, vverr! now coming 
to oiler that aid in fntnre, trials which hrotln-r e.xjrects from hrollier, 
friend from friend—eonlidiii" in that (rod visibly jin.'seiit—that (lod 
who had given Italy a I’ius—that (rod, ftho, by Such miraeulons 
iutlueiici?, had enabled Italy to a*t alone. d'l.o I’roflaniatioii 
thus eoiieludes “ And, that the sentiment of Italian mjity may bo 
further manifested, \ve eoiiimand onr troops, on entering the, terri¬ 
tory of laiinbardy and Veniw', to bear the esentchoon of Savoy on 
tlie tli-colored flag of Italy.’i 

(.’poll iho appearance of this proclamation at Turin, tin! Knvoy.s 

♦ 

of .Xii-lrii Itn.ssia, and I’rn.ssia at oneo demanded their passporU. 
A ilijilomatic note from the I’remier i’areto snggi'sted to Austria, 
that the Sardinian government was forced tor ihci measure it bad 
adopiisl, in ordrn' to protect its tliroife, as well assail Indy from the 
balethl eliects of a repnblic in Lombardy and Venice ! The same 
J>le.i had formerly been rendered to aeconnt for the extraordinary 
concentration of forces on the I'roriiier At variance with Austria for 
three years, in Jami.iry, ’lf‘ wlien ,\^istria resolved on a garrison of 
1 .'i.OUO men on tins I'ieino, Sardinia jdaced her army on a war- 
tboiing, enlisted volunteers, established depots at (.'bivassp and 
\'( rr elli, and, on the tirst alarm from Milan, mustered a forot of 
1)0,000 men on the trontier, with reserves at (ienoa, and 'I’urin, and 
e'sewheri', of, ['erhaps, as •manv more, ready al a lrnm[iet,-call for 
motion ; nliile 300 camions, ()' i ,()00 mnskefs, ami two millions of 
cartiiilges were stored in tlio fortress of Allessandria ! 

Nor was Pieilniont aloim in this concentration of milllary force. 
In the spring of 1848, Austria had’'70,000 men iii*lSorthoru Italy 
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in two divisions, one at Milan, the other at Padim, .subdivided into 
fifty-seven liattalions and thiily-two squadrons. There were jiarks 
of artillery at Magenta, I’adua, and Varese, iiuiubcring more than 
one hundred cannon, and two sifge batteries of the heaviest metal 
and largest calibre. Mur.itions of war were, also, pouring con¬ 
stantly into Italy, and the forges of Mariazelle were ever .active; 
while not evdn a pound of^ nitre, or a single sword-blade was 
suffered to cross the frontier, tke e.xact destination of which was not 
surely known. All Lombardy had bristled wilh b.ayonots, and the 
palaces of Venice had become the barracks of Croats. I’rinces 
Schvvartzenberg and Lichtenstein had Ixien dispatched to Italy with 
large commands; and Austria, by her /railroads and steamers couhl 
pour fifty thousand men from Vienna on Milan in loss than a 
week—provided always she had them to pour. 

Charles Albert, only one month before his proclamation, in ait- 
noMiicing to Austri/i his purpose of giving his four millious of jieople 
a constitution likd that of FrVince in 1830, had assured her of his 
continued friendship, and of his design to maintain .all treaties .as 
faithfully as ever. To the remonstrances of the Austrian minister 
against the violent tone, of ihe press towards his Covernment, and 
its direct appeals to the LoiniAirds and <Venclian.s to revolt, as, also, 
to his demands for explanation of the unusual conc<intration of troojis 
on tjie frontier, repeated assurances of friendliness were alone 
obtained, and the utter absence of hostile intent towards Austria 
declared. When, too, the Austrian envoy. Count Huol Schauen- 
slcin (subsequently, minister to England, and more recently pre¬ 
mier by the death of ITince Schvvartzenberg), protested against the 
enrollment of a corps of volunteers at Turin, manifestly for the inva¬ 
sion of Lombardy, which had been decreed, and into which foreign¬ 
ers might enlist, inquiring at the same time whether subjects of 
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Aui'liia would luj rcci'ivod, lio was assured by llio Afatvjuis of 
I’aivio, Sardinian Minister of Foreijru A/f;iir.Sj that “ he would do 
all that dejiendedtou him to insure amity between tlio two states.’’ 
Yet, at that very time, Cliarles Albert had jwomised Mil.in, iijion a 
direct'demand of its people, a military subsidy, and the next <!ay 
i.s.sued his proclamation ! Comment is unnoeessary. Tliere can be 

but one opinion of the conduct of Charle.'* J^IlK'i’t-^dinlomatieally 

• • 

speakiiiir—in this violalion of the Xroaty of ^denna—a li'caiy to 
which Sardinia was a party ; and xvhieh, while it secured (ieiioa lo 
her, by (ho .same right or the samo wrong soiaired to Aii.slria tho 
Lombal■do-^\‘ncto. Iflit Charles w.as jiossibly “ whirled along” by 
hi.s new .Miiiiiters, I’aretoanJ lialbo,even as was I’ius by his. 'I’his 
Seems his s,)le .apology. 

On ihe ■’lilli, 5,000 I’icdinonti'sc troojis eiilia'ed Milan;*' anollna- 
dni.sion of 8,000 was at Crema on the 2.8(h, while the King at 
r.'sli I a the 01st with 40,000 men, or iLs soui(!*sa} only g.^oyo 
mi ll, issued a ju'Oclaiiudioii, stating th.at his ai*;ny had adxaiiiced 
110 miles in seventy-two hours, and rejoicing at tho call of Lom¬ 
bardy and Venice for aid. 

Mor did this gratilication seem niireeijirocati d. At .Milan, on tho 
20th, a proclamation had declared (iharles Albert the faithful ally 
of Lombardy ; and that it xxas agreed, that, during the coming 
eoTitcst, the army furnished by him should he jirovisioned by that 
eiiv. Tho king h.ad now under his command some, 5.'i,000 men, 
while 17,000 Homans, 3,0U0 Modenese and J’arinesaiis, .5,000 ’J'us- 
caiiB, and 17,000 .Ncaiiolitims were on the march to join him. 

The revolutionary movements gt I’ari.s, Vieiin.a, Milan, Venice— 
in :dl the cities of Central Kurope, liad firced the liberal pontitl, 


* ()iu' oJ' Cliarit s llrst acts ctlvct tlie eiilurpcnitiHt of the DuKo uf runua, ulm liaU been 
virtually a prisoner in Iiis own palace, iu liis own capital I 
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Pius, who had Iiinisolf,.un\vittin”Iv sfriick tlio first Mdw two years 
before, on his aeeession' fo the Sec—as well as (he disjiot 

J'erdiiiaad, the Duke of’ i^aiiiia, and (Ik: graaiUDiike of Tiiseaiiv, 
to yifid to the voice of fheir people and .send au.\i]iaries to aid in 
driving the barbarian from the .soil of Italy. 

As early as tlie 23rd of March, (Jen. Ferrari led 10,000 militia 
and volunteeis from Rome; wlj,ilo (Jen. Durando, an exile from 
I'iedmont, a soldier in Sj)ain„rocalle<l to Italy by the amnesties of 
’40, followed immediately with 7,000 Swiss infantry and Roman 
dr.agoons. On tint I7th of April the di\isi(ais met at Ferrara; but 
it w’.as not until the 2Ist, that Durando ventured over the I’o, be¬ 
cause forbidden to cross without orders, and placed himself under 
the direction of Charles Albert. Subsequently, after some further 
delay, his command, joined by sbine 0,000 Lombard and VeTietian 
volunteers and Ferrari with his 10,000 Croeiati, who had precedial 
hjni, making an' aggregate of about 23,000 men, hastened to Tre¬ 
viso in order to jirevent the advance! of Nugent. 

As for Tuscany, her Grand Duke early sent .0,000 volunteers un 
dor Gen. Do Ihiugier, ainl a la'gion (jf Stud!‘nts led by their Pro¬ 
fessors, to the frontier, on the plea, .at first, of “ maint.aining order;’’ 
but, fiii.ally, A]iril 0th, he b;ide, them,, “ lly fo the rescue of their 
Lomb.inl brothers,” an<l, with “ extivme regiot,” gavi' his p.assport 
to the Austrian Knvoy! These troops, therefore, with the 3,000 
men of P.arma .and Modena who re.aoluM the camp April 24th, tind 
the. Students’ Legions from Genoa tind 'I'urin, formed from the very 
opening of hostilities a portion of the Siu'dinian army. 

As for Naples, her first baud of volunteers, 184 in number, em¬ 
barked for Genoa on the steamer Virr/ilio, on the evenitig of the 
29fh of M.'irch, amid enthusijistic shouts, led by the Princess Ohiis- 
tina Trivulzio'di llelgiojoso, who br.ively boro iho tri-color through- 
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out tlio W.11- and {niElislicd the story of Ijr-r adventures at its close. 
Two davs later, three oilier legions folliAcd, uuinherino solue OOO 
volunteers; anij, in a we(k, the 10th te;,dinent of the lino was on 
its voyage to Leghorn—at all of which niovenients, be it noted, 
Lorii Najiier, the Lrilish Envoy, oxjiressej ninjiialilioil dissalLlaeiion. 
.In^ a inonth*suhseijncnt set out the “ Neapolitan Army of P\pe- 
dition tor Northern Italy,’’ under the votei'an* ]'epd« 

This old Ilian’s name, tills a lar;;^i space in tfie events of ’tS—ttt. 
Exiled in 1799, at seventeen, for lihertilism, from his native N'a[iles—• 
a hero of ihe Italian Jx'giou under Napoleon at Marengo—an orna- 
iiK'iit to Mural’s stail'in Sicily, ISIO—at the hea'l of 50,1)00, at 
the. aenie of military rank,J,he liherator of his conntiy, in his Ihiitv- 
eighlh } ear, in 1S20—an exih' then for twenty-seven years in Englainl 
■led I'la'i.. —in the March of lltlS, at the age of sixlv-t«o, a Nea¬ 
politan wai'-stoamer was ordered hy Kerdinand to eonvev (ii-ii. I’epd 
Irom Marseilles to Najlies, under the »ninosjy #f Ihe NewtJonsti- 
iulion. 

And this New Constitution 3 On the 2nd of Sejitemlier, 1817, 
a demand, suggested hy iho refoi-nis of Pius, wa.* made for “ inde- 
jipndeiieo and liberty,” at llcggio and Messina, hut was at onen 
stilled, as usual, hy homiiai’dinent.and blood. Nothing daunted, 
however, the jicople of I’alermo puhliely proelaimed a purpose of 
rehi-llion,—an act of daring of wiiieli all history has no other re¬ 
cord—were not a constltution*granted them inior to .lauuarv 12, 

1818, the birthday of the king. None was granted, and tliey were as 
good as their word, and sustained the revolt against nine, war-steam- 
ei’s and some 14,000 trooj's.’* Salerno next rose with I0,0t)0 men, 

• On Uie 18tU of April, llu* Siciliitn I’arliainont uivt—li'loptisl tlivir foietitillion of Is I-2— 
ilor.lnroil t'oriliimml of llouilioii no lon;;or tlioif kinn, anil on tlio lltli ot .Inly, proffoilist 
to elect tlie Duke of Genoa, younger non of (Hiurlea Albert, to tbat ollice. Jierdinanil at 
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followed, on tho morning of January 27th, by Napier, hcraelf, with 
20,000. The result was' resignation of the Ministry, expulsion of 
the infamous ])ol CarrettA, Chief of I’olice, and^tlio outline of a 
constitution, the French charter of 1S30, modilied by Bo/.zelli, pro¬ 
claimed on the 29th for botli of the Sicilies. 

At Cienoa, I’epe learned of revolutions at Berliti, at Vienna, at 
Milan, at Yeni«c; voiun|ecrs were flocking to Milan and Charles 
Albert’s camp, and' tho old chief hiniscdf, reviewed tho Civic Cuard 
of 5,000 men. Arrived at Naples—closeted with the king—de¬ 
sired to form a Ministry—oflered an army of 40,000 men to cross the 
Po—overruled in a demand for seven steamsis to cotivey as many 
battalions to succor Venice and capture Trieste—delayal unhajipily 
by illness—at last, on the 4th of M.ay, a brigade of 17,000 men of 
all arms was en route fer Lombardy, to be followiid by 24,000 m<jr(!, 
and the veteran was himself en voijaije fur Ancona to join them, in 
the st'eam-corvetto.// SlriAUihoU —h.aving received .at tho moment 
of embarking, insti;pctions to confine himself to the right bank of the 
Po until subsequent orders—instructions which the old hero was re- 
solveil to regaialeis “never received.” On tho 10th of May, ariivcd 
at Ancona, was issued the first of those. Orders of the l>av which he- 
c,atno subsequently so ceh-brated—rousing tho nationality of the 
troo]is and abolishing tie; lash. In the port was tho Vice-Admiral 
De Cosa with seven Neapolitan war-sttamei's, two frigates, and a 
brig, with 4,500 troops of I’epo’s folce on board. On tho 16th, this 
squadron joined the Sardinian, under Admiral Albini,at Venice, and 
on tho 22nd, the united fleet was off Trieste. 

At liologna Pepe received ii despatch from President Manin, ap- 


once recalled his Minister from Turin. Sicilian IiuloperKlcnce was, howfwor, short-Hved; 
and the Bourbon tyrant Rot back uRiiln, thankH to buinburdment and massacre and the 
acquioscouco of Eogrand and Branca 
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prising liim lliat iho whole of Friuli swarmed wilh Austrians, who 
were advancing to hlockadfl Vonite by iund, whil,s*t a blockade by 
Sea was alrcad;j declared ; and fervciftly invoking his immediate 
ailvanco and aid. Here, also, the old general received a eomimini- 

0 ^ t 

calio* from the king of Sardinia, and at once despatelied Ca[itain 
Ull^a to place* the Neajiolitan troops under the king’s eomniand. 
lint that very day—May 22nd—came a,doSj>atch.from the Minis¬ 
try at Naples, recounting disturbances of the*1.5th and recalling 
all the fri>ops, except tbe volunteers, and adding, that, if (Jen. Pi‘j)6 
did not think projicr to conduct the retreat, that duty should bo 
assumed by (Jen. S(;s(ella, wlioiil ho had himself selecb'd as Lieu- 
(enant-(Jen<‘ral on leaving Najdes. Aecejiting the alternatlvi!, I’cpe 
at lii'st resigned (ho Command, but, immediatidv, moved by the r^.■- 
moneir.ie. ■ s of the brave, liolognese, re.-assmned it .and desjialeln'd 
(li n. Se,da 10 Naples with a detinilivo declaration, that he would 

neither ,-end btick the. troops, nor condiet them'back, .-ind tlTat the 

• • 

duly of a eilizen, superseding all others, w;is toi,'onsult the welfare 
.and glory of his cajuntry. Admiral De (Josa was more obedient 
with the squadron, (hough not until positive and fe.iterated orders a 
mouth later; while Statella who had resigned at once, narrowly 
escaped being burned—tbps sharing,the fate of his carriage, in Tus¬ 
cany, in his retrogr.ade llight. 

The insurrection at Naples which aftbrded a jilea for this recall, 
originated in a diflea-enco botwehn the king and the liberal (hqnilie.s, 
on Saturday, the lath of May, as touching the form of o.ath to bo 
tak(m on the oj)ening of UiO Assembly, on Monday the 15th. Sun¬ 
day night the Swiss w<a'o under arms—the Natioinil (luar<l weru 
ordered out—b.arricades ro.so—the Ministry resigned—tlni King con¬ 
ceded everything as to the oath ; but the removal of the, barrictides 
Wits refused, except upon furthty' concessions. At noon, on tho 
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IStli, the streets were crowded; tlie Swiss and the National (luard 
■were in presence, and a < hanee shot was the signal for the com- 
nienceinent of a scene of massacre for fifteen hours which heggars 
all dcscriplion. The National Guard was annihilated ; the Laz/.a- 
roni declared foi' the king and perpetrated unulterablo atrofities; 
nearly every house on the Strada Toledo was riddled'by artillery or 
saclad; the wliite flag 9 f the llourbons superceded tluf tri-cokm, 
and fioiii every house hung a vviiite sheet or haiKhcerchicf Jis a pro¬ 
tection. The victims were hundreds.* Many sought refuge on the 
English and French ships in port. Levraud, the French Ch(ir;ir, 
went on board the tlag-ship Friedland, to siklieit interference from 
Admiral Haudain, who, to that end, despatched a memorial to the 
king. An indemnify of 50,000 francs was subs5(piently fuvarded 
th<! Fi'eiich in Naples for losses. T'he king was asserted to have ha<l 
ti0,000 troops ill the. city. Del Caretto and Campo Ihisso, the old 
e.vocutbrs of Ferdinand’s cruelties, recently returned from their brief 
find forced e.xilc, aijJ said to hayo presided at this fiitc of blood, at 
sight of which the infamous Cardinal liufi’o himself, might have 
shivered in bis slhoiul! 

On the 18th, a new ministry as its first act, recalled (he troops and 
the tlei't from the North ; an ] truly has it b(.‘e]| declared, th.it, if 
the King of Kajiles wished to earn the everlasting gratitude of 
Austria, he chose wisely his time ; for it w.as, jierhajis, the exact 
moment when these troops were re’cfilled, that oven the .sword of 
Naples might have turned the scale. The Neapolitan troops under 
I’ejie, united with the Homan and Lombard troops under Durando 

• and Ferrari, would have numbered nearly 40,000 men—strength- 

# 

cued by which, Charles Albert could, doubtless, have driven Itad- 
etzky over the Isonzo. But the Neapolitans turned their backs on 

* More tUan five ^udred. The white b-dgo recalls the liorrers of St. Bartliolomew', 
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till, ]>„—tlic wliolc of the first Division (juartorcd at Ferrara being 
liist led olT l)y a Sicilian regiment—tb^ 12th—“galley-slaves 
and iiardoned liigh\va) ineii.” These were followed, on the lOth of 
June, despite tlio positive Order of the Day of that date of flen. 
I’ep6*at Rovigo to crass the To—by all the residue of the Meapol- 
itaiK^orce, as well as the lOth regiment that had fought well 
and hra\^,ly .at Cnrtatone—a jingle battalion of •Rifles, a single 
eom])any of Sappers, a body ot Voluoteers and a .train of 
lickl-artillery only exeei)ted. AVith* this force, together with a 
second battalion of Neapolitan Rifles, and several field-officers who 
had maiiageil to escape from their retreating troops,* mnnlx'ring in 
all some 2,000 men, the oljl veteran directed his steps towards tlei 
t’lly of the Sea, in com]iliane<! with the rep(>ated and earnest 
entreaty iMatiiti ; titid, on tho*18lh of ,Ju/ie, entered the Lagtttie 
iiist iti season to stive her from capture and to preptire her for ;i 

si, ge lit liltlteU niotiths. 

Nor was the defectiotl of Naplet* the otily on» which the “ Holy 
War” was tit this litne ctilled to sutfer. IJitterly' was Italy tattghf, iti 
' IS! _p.i__.“ J‘ut not yotir trust iti .|■rinces^' On the 18lh of April, 
Ferdinand called Iiome his troops, and on the 21)lh J’iuslX. did 
the same by his ! 1’es, J'his IX., who htid not only—voluntarily or 

compulsorily—authorized his subjects to aid the eanse of Italitin 
indejtendence, in wliicli he had liiinself assumed the iiiitititiie, but 
who liad, in a manner, given tlieir banners bis apostolic bene¬ 
diction, as they defiled before St. IVtcr’s, on letiving the gates of 
Rome! Sc.arcely h.ad Alley di'parted, liowatver, wlion, siiddeiily,^ 
early in Ajiril, his confessor, whwe influence had .been for liher.alisni* 
and had been very great—died—it was said, by }H)ison ; ;ind, on tlie 

rdtliallc, .along by liis troojin. trwtk lii"* own Hfo in ainl 

WHS Strunk witli «|>oplexy. 
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29th of tlio same month, apjTcarcJ the Pope’s famous Allocution, 
in the Consistory of Cardinals, taking decided stand against the 
Italian causi*, by declaring the war himself had a iginated against 
tile Germans to be “ wholly abhot;rcnt from his counsels !” 

If now wo look for mundane causes for this spiritual horror, wo 
shall find, that, on the 25th of April, the Ministry of Pius ’';gcd 
war on Austria; that tke German cardinals, at on''';;' ih a boily, 
apprised .him, that su«h a .stop would cause their immediate 
renunciation of all allegiance to the 1 loly See ; whereas, by a 
counter course, the I’apacy miyht receive all the advantages 
promised by Joseph II.; and, finally, that, A])1il 29th, ap|)eared the 
Allocution of Pius, without consultatior^ with his Ministiy, or even 
with Cardinal Antonelii, his most intimate coun.sellor ! 'J'he people 
of Uome were, inilighant, and no wonder. To withdraw tho 
Papal Croeiati, already in Lombardy, Pins then sent “ the s.aint- 
cd leg.-ite” t.lorbolf I’lissi—a saint in fact, it is said, as well .as in 
face—an<], who.so Words bj’ tho superstitious (/'li.arles A|I)ert were 
deemed little less than “ the will of God,” although announcing a 
most disboimrabfe defection. And this w.as the sami! I’io Nono 
whose reforms of LSIti—7 wa re the e.ause—the origin—the incep¬ 
tion of the, events of 1818-9 i* Italy—in Europe ; and who, upon 
the occupation of Ferrar.-i by these .s.amo “ Germans,” hail been tho 

first to protest, and h.ad led the cry which went up from one ex- 
* * « 

tremily of the. Peninsula to the other—from Sardinia to Sicily—from 
Venice to Leghorn— h'uori i hurbari! Away wdth the barbarians! 
It was tho same I’io Nono who.so acts, had directly originated 
■disturbances in Najilos and Sicily,jwhich, as we have seen, extorted 
from Ferdinand of I’ourbon the constittilion of January 29th; 
disturbances in Piedmont, which g.avo her a constitution, February 
8lb, commemorated by splendid -rejoicings on the 27th ; disturban- 
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ces in Tuscany, a few days later, with like result; disturbances in 
Paris, which ^inade France a republic, Fetauary 2.5tfi; disturbances, 
within the space the following week, fti the Dukedoms of Baden, 
Bavaria and Nassau, the Kingdom of Wirtemberg and the Electo- 
rates of Ilesse Darmstadt and Hesse Cassel, which resulted in 
con^sions anft reforms; distui-bances at Munich, on the 6th of 
March^lii ^ ^ re sulted in abdication of th<i King ; disturbances, on 
the 14th and in Hanover aijd Saxony, extorting ^reforms; 
disturbances at Berlin, which resulted, on the 21st, in the promise 
of a German Empire with a constitutional government; disturbances 
at Vienna, which exikd Metternich and proclaimed, on the 15th, 
the basis of a constitution^; disturbances at Milany which evacu¬ 
ate dtl lat city of Austrian troops, on the 22nd, and disturbances at 
Venice, IWiich made her a republic on tldi same day; to say 
nothing of like disturbances in every ca 2 )ital and every large town 
on the continent, with like results. Route received her Statifto on 
the 14th of March.* On the 2Cth,of that monili, t'harles Albert 
wjis in Lombardy at the head of a Piedmontese arnl^, and volun- 
tcci-a and troops of the line from all Italy word flocking to his 
aiisj)icious standard. In the language of the celebrated historian of 
hVaiice, Mignet—“ Toute l\Iiu.Ue s’ ^angait sous Ics itendards dn 
vohle Charles Albert !" AnA, at that moment was it, of all othci's, 
that Pope Pius thought proper to ignore the work of his own 
hands—to repudiate the putatfvo offspring of his owaflload and 
heart 1 Ho would neither nourish the flame he had kindled nor 
quench it. By his famou^ Allocution ho declined to declare war; 

♦At fiomo tlie Imperial arms over tho^ustrian Embassy wvc lorn down by lli« 
people March 2Isl, nt Florence and Legfhorn the 24th, at Naples the 20th. Count Lutzow 
the Austrian Envoy at Rome, recalled April lOth^ left, May 5th, on a British sUmner, pro- 
tcctcd from the mob by the British Consul Prince Schwarizenberg, the Austrian Envoy 
at Naples, escaped by means of a British man-of-war boat on the nIgUf of March 28th. 
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and yet, had he not hle.sscd the banners of his croclat'i, who, though 
ostensibly sent '•* to defeiW his frontier” against Austrians already 
flying over (heir own, had*yet crossed the Po with his apparent 
assent ? Nor was this all. At the same time, he addressed a 
letter to the Emperor of Austria, calling him the “Pi-ifice of 
Peace,” and advising him most paternally to resign his f‘.,liau 
I’rovinces, at the very nnoraont hisj own troops unde Tiurando and 
Ferrari .were doing their best by force of arms to take those 
provinces from him! At the same time, moreover—-or rather two 
months later—on the 2'7tl'. of June,—he addressed in autograph to 
Venice, through Castell.-uii, her Envoy at* Pome, the following 
words ;—“ God give his ble.“sing to Venice, and deliver her from 
the calamities she apprehtuid.s, in such niamnu' as in the ■infinite 
resources of His l’ro\i(ience shall jdcase Him for the purpose.” 
Gould incon.sistency, vacillation, or duplicity well go farther ' Aint 
is it v.ond(!rf\d, that oven ‘at this early pi’i-ioil J’ius beg.-m to me<li- 
t!‘.te flight, and ashed for a refuge at Najiles, that htedina ol I’.ij.:!! 

I 

Hegiras, from the terrible, slorm bis incaidalions had conjured up 
Jn view of this ilcploiablc, <ler-ction, how like a mockery and a 
lie seem his early beiiciliclions of the Itali.an cause—his early an l 
enthusiastic words—“ 0 l)>>o, V llalia !" —so often 

fj uoted. 

The army of Charles Albert at the close of April, according to 
(tenoral i’e})6, numbered 00,000 Piedmontese, 5,000 Tuscans, 3,000 
Modenese and Parmesans, 17,000 Romans, and 5,000 Lombards — 
in all 90,000 men—tliough not more than 70,000 were under lii.s 
* immediate orders. The field-arl'llery, consisting of one hundred 
and twenty twelve-j'oundei's to oppose the Austrian eight-jiounders, 
is said to have been “faultlessly equij)ped and well traineal;” and 
was under the touimand of the Duke of Genoa, the King’s younger 
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siji); wliiie t^<' six regiments of lancers, nhno^ eqn|ily unexception¬ 
able, wcu' iinJ, r i;cimu.'ind of the Dukc,of,8:ivoy. The Cominism- 
17111, however, i.'lhaid to Lave been in a sad state of confusion ; while 
1*10 general stalfN^seemcd to have lost the very rudinionta of 

Sol-alee-y." 


this gallant array, “ Father Itadefzhy” had an army of 
tbojOOO though 1ess«than 80,000 in fact, and oidy' 

.0-1,000 in the field, of whivh soiue, 10,000 were, tried Italians: 
and he was hoping tor a reiiirorceincnt of 2.‘),000 troops from Vi¬ 
enna, for whidi he had applied, together with vast munitions. 

We left the olil Marshal at Lodi on the night of the 23d, resting hi.s 
exhausted lroo]is, after thet)' protracted strife of five day.s at Milan, 
and tlie^^ilo'is evacuation of the provit^ jhght, and their ha- 
rasred r',lreat of the j'l-etioUK dc.y. Hut that repose wits brief, Th.j 
wbole Country be soon finmd Wiis in arn«—3,000,Italian tron^ de- 
Si lted bi'u, and went to their homes, and Ctfhrl.js Albert, with 
■!i',000 men, was in hot pursuit. Any attempt to rc-takc 
kidan, as lie says he had at, first purposed, would Itavo been iniid- 
M ss. (.)n the 25th, there,fore, he continued his retreat eastward to 
‘ 'leiiiii, where, in a pibelaiuation, ho auiiounci'd, that “ peaceful in- 
indiilants had from his soldiery nothiii^ N^read ; but that all ]<er- 
sons taken willi iirius in their hands should bt^i^cd by a militiry 
coumiission; and, on conviction, should bo imuH-Mfaiul^ shot.” 
I'l win Crenia,'the kiarsbal continued his retreat—inqiosing q heavy 
eonUibution of ;.ujij)!iea on the defenceless village of Montcchiarr,*jbo 
Austrian muster-field for sj'ring reviews—until he reiichctl Veroini, 
which, with Mantua, I’eschicra, aiiSs^ognano, constituted the only 
jilacos in all Lombardy and Venice now in the hands of the Aas- 
liians 1 'Within the period of a siijjijlo week, the yoke had been 
tbrowu off from all the resijlue of what had been the ” Beam J^ts- 
'is 1 ■ 
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triaco Zqnihar(Jo-]\'geln and llio troop'by wLiclvit had beyil 
gaViisoired had either ca])iUihited, been iiri])risoned, or .suffered to 
retreat. 

Thiis, “witliin fire days, a host of 70,000 coi>'batants was routed 
and se;ittered with a panic and confusion, .such as th^e wprla nov<'r 
witnessed since the days.win.-n angels smote tlio host of th' ufssy- 
rian. Oii the of'March, ..Austria sceilicd .hniiblo; on llio 
'J2d, it was thought slic. had cihised to e.xist.” 

On the 23d of TMarch, the jieople of Como declared ^a lVovj.sional 
Government, seized the barnicks of 12,000 froops, and, securing 
their anus, ■hurried oil' lo aid Milan. * At V'nivse, two hundred 
Croats were eompc)l<'d lo surrender. ’'The cattle of Pizzigliettonc 
was given *U]) with. all its ordnance, and that of I’iae'.iiza was 
evacuated. The jKsip'ie of I’avia, Loill, Dezcns.ano, - and Cre - 
inora, drove ‘oaf the “ barliarians” with considerable effasion of 
blood; while the garrisons of Udine and Treviso wore ])crraitted 

C' 

to capitulat- The citizens ot 15rescla cx]ielled lhu Austrian trooj.s 
from their walls, having first arrested their commandant (hunu-al 
Shahbals, with some fifty of his officers. The ■ garrison at Her 
gaino, consisting of cigbl. hundreil men, retreated to their bai 
racks on the breakin.r ui'of tiro insurrection, when, thSir arms 
being domanJod '.i condition of an nii^isturbed evacuation, they 
seized the deji.uation of citizens who made t.he demand! To re¬ 
lease this deputation they were permitted to depart with their arms 
in fheir hands, in the same niiwiso manner, as at Venico,T’arma, and, 
indeed, ad over Italy. 

At Verona, Mantua, L^natJ, .and J^Csclfisa by order of the 
weak old Ahce.roy at Milan, arms liad been [ila'i^d in the, hand.s of 
the citizens at their rClq^stj (’n the plea of “ maintaining order” as :i 
Mlional Guard, The result was as ^nOYitohlo as, under like civ 
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cumsdatices/it wns etsewliere and.ey<'r 3 '\yu rf, iiiv,'Viable. , The .Im¬ 
perial garrisons in these towns, as in all withers, were at once assaihai, 
and owed their safety only to precipitate retmat to the mas.aiv(! for- 
Jressi's—none of\jrich, howevei* were ))rojiarod or provisioned for a 
siege. . At V^Toua, wlieu llie c.astle was snmmoncd by tho peojilo 
l()*s'S(ij:ijnder, the prompt rejily of iis (!(nnjnandant, Oenend tler- 
li.ardi, in of (leiioraf Taylor, at lluJrni Vista- (.tome 

and lake it,”—se<'ms to have <|niet*(i cffeetiially the aspinitions of 
tile most entliusiastic. The garrison of Mantua was couimaiidi'd i.y 
(Jeiieral (iorzkowsky, a I’ole by birth, and, sinci! I, lie oapitidation of 
Venice in ’40, Military (Jovernor of that city, llis entire, force eoti- 
siste,'’ of throe Imndred aftillery men and a few hns,s:ir.s. AVilli 
thi.s hafv|^li.il of men he retre.-iled from the yienaeiiig aspc-t ,,f the 
National (Allard, whieti, by oid'-r of the Vic rov, he had bi'cn (om- 

pi lied to arm; and, having dispatched urgent reipiest for rei^lbn. 

n)"nts, slint Idinself uj) in tlm citadel, to await tlie s,..|'iel. llardb,' 

> as this accomplished, when ti deputation of eitir.i^, led by tho 
I'nshop of'Mantua, a|)jie;ired at the gates, and. foryially ileinaudeil 
;be keys of the fortress, ai.d its immediate, cvacnatlon by the .Aus- 
(lian troops. Tho plea urged In justirieation of this jieremplory de¬ 
mand was, tho Y»revontioa of needle.ss eh%isimi of blood—the f.it.o of 
the gtirri.son being declared inevitable, slniu^!Lt.he liiizens, now 
fillip' armed and sanguine of suc^te-ss, jvoiir themsJv*<«rk«»jeo.v,w (ui 
the Cii^e. -The city i.t situated on an island formed by lakes and 
the Minieio, and iqvjiroac^d on!}' by five long and narrow caruse- 
ways, raked by batteries. *]n the midst, the tit:id(‘l real's *Ls ma.'-sivo 
jiilo, which, for nearly five hundred'Jn^'s, was alike tfie [lalaco and tho 
foi'tilace of fie; Oonzagas, the “ (kipt,dins'’ of Mantua, li is now a 
prison and a castle. Hanked by prou^ tovvers lieavlK^macelnolated, 
but 1 iilecbled by .antiquity,,d6cay, and the storms of war, whiojh Have ; 
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forTagesILjeaten ^;;niisti(s nigged battleinenfe. Nor'W^itiiow pro- 
pared to.'Sustain a Kieg~ iior could ,its garrison be relied on. Upon 
the first \isii of tlio deputation of citizens, itt is related tliat 
Gorzkowsky, Laving listened couetconsly to'its^nission, roplicfl— 
“ G.entleinen, you say fHat yon urge capitulation to'j^rreA’cnt ch'usion 
of blood. Ilut I sLa|l not attack you, and if you attack me.;-jour 
blood .and mine bn. on your orpn heads. As re,'-a- ’ .-’l;nis fortress, 
the Emperor, iify master and 'yours, Las conunitted it to my trust. 
If in person he di'tmmds its keys, they ..are his: but to you, bo 
(Lssured, it will bo yielded only as a ruin!” 

On the second visit of the deputatimi, flio Oovernor- took t!jc 
Bishop into the hiagazine, .and then, psiuting to a flint and steel in 
his h.aiid, he ])roiioun.^e<l these oniphatic words—“ "When can do^ 
fend this fortress no kmgi'r, v'ilh this flint and steel 1 will blow' it 
into ,*.lic .air, and,^with it and myself, half of Mantua!” The old 
Bishop dropped trcmbliiig on bis knees, and implored the abandon¬ 
ment of so.’ ‘sperate a resolve. “ So help me God, I will keep my 
we-rd !” was the, brief, stern ans'vor; and the terrified ccglesia.stie, 
with Ids single eonpianion, was disnnssed to spread the pani.-. 
I'lespite ibis fiighfui nicn.ie.', however, the. fortres.s would, doubtles 
Lave been ass.ailed by infuriateef citizens of Mantua on tin: 
ensuing morning: ’.-.it the morning brought relief, in a reinforee- 
meift fiTim .'isAf^zky, then at Verona, dud Mantua was preserved,* 
Ei)r tins intrepid behaviour, which so strongly contrasts .With the 
pusillanimous, conduct of Count Zichy^^Governor of Vehico,- under 
circuinst.^nces far <less desperate, the r<Jtigh; lolcl Pole merited well 
the distinction to which he wat advanoed oil thi^ll of Veuice—the 
military comiliand of t^t beautiful city, from'■^ch Zichyhad been' 
degraded. 

* Lontlrtn Quarterly Xjleylew. 
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One otliei/nslance-^jflrl few enough there weroyof thinness and 
courage uniting the pame-stricken Austrians of (he liirie K rr- 
corded in the ^person of (leueral D’Anju'e. This di^.tinguifh',1 
otiieer was in cVnmand of the garrison of radini, when oriiei-i 
< une/rom Milan to establish and arm a A’afiona! Guard. I I'Aspre 
hesjiated. obeifienco. Deiaitations of citizens reinonstratcil In¬ 
tel ligen’r«c-*;^^;eTOliition poured yi hourly from (^very.s'de. Aifstria 
i'l Italy was eruslied! On Mant*ia' and Verona depiliiitod the* 
fate of her army, and at all liazar.K limy must be retained. Ti. arm 
die, olfizehs of Padua woulil endanger tliis, as well^s his own 
retreat. • The ariiis <li-.nande,d were |■efllse<[! *' Put we are already 
partially aniicd,” we.s the ri^sponse. “ Infuse oar rfequest and ymir 
own s\fi.'ty is eompromise.d.” “lie it so. (^omo on. i^ly tinops 
■ask,no piN.yfction Init from their own weap<»'.'.'v art,iil< iw frowns 
from your railiparts and ;it the heads of your streets. ! am tthom. 
■to retreat. If I am attacked I will lay jfuir to\ip* in rnius. I g^iit 
you as it friend : but bo sure I shall return, and wbe. bejido you if I 
eorno .as a foe !” 

Ili.s retreat w-.a-s ■unniole.sted, and, with all his force, he met 
Kadetzky beneath -the walls of Verona. “ You come to tidl me tdl 
is lost,” said the Mai-shal. .“I come ^,^ell you all is .s.aved,” was 
the reply. “All, indeed,-was saved,” c(nl^;ties thy wiiter from 
whom tho.se focis are oblisined: “and the reso!iii7S\,ajitl aelivily of 
these three coninitinders—Radetzky, (iorzkowsky, and l >’.\spro—- 
went fef to retrieve tliodionor of tiio Au.strian arms, stained by an 
act of pusillanimity sh'flagrant :is the cajjiyil.aiion '*f Venice, 
i liroe battalions were ‘instantly dispatched to • the relief of 
Mantua; and,that moraent]*'?^e fate of Lombardy was do- 
cid-ed,”* 


♦ X^ondon Quarttfiy Kevlew. 
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.tlve fact tte; fv‘eBt prolr^.- Yet, Qtberwise' 
seltned “the fate4t Lombi^itly decided” on th^‘4tlt»day ol'Apilr 
1848, to those who were' actors and speqtatdrs of Its events— far 
otherwise ths^ to their subsequenti«chronicler. ^ifhe'tollpwihg pas;. 
sage from a Parisian journal, .'bearing date. April 15th,‘' may 
serve as a pendant to tho quotation above, ahd indieahf''’-ttk' 
.ppirit which then p,”evaile'd:—‘^^]EniSinsiasin seems .."‘.-■'-ns height, 
Priests, nlonks, women, childroif, old men, the ill, the wi'll, all otKc 
most zealous devotion to tjie I'ali.tn- catiso. With their whiu to., 
delicate haifc, Milanese ladies j'isipare cartridges and miiiiai-', 
equipments. Tho celebrated rrincoss of lias disemhark :;; 

at (jieiioa with two hundit® Netqwlitan and Calabrian tohnipa'.,;, 
equipped from lier otvn purse, and to bo paid by hersol.h'^hc'i.g 
tho whole canijiai,gn. t 1 is a Holy Wm, .i in jrtiNidu, wi- 
bkss^ by Pins IX., rouses I'-diu its pi-ili'i'. ■ i. dept: 'hu 
laifd of Italy, so long’.mi'-'' '' ■' "'"''e ena ortiis. Tlni tiu;j appiv 
lieiision whyK im-;,' icodi:!e,s ‘the ..hunpa of the i-; th.a' 

their foe may escape them .li,i ' 0 (^ir. j ali.'d by towns .lui' 
citioa'deaferis liadelzKy, aiul stupei!-’- .aid .hanoralizes his soldier--. 


They find in this lovely land, so long oppressed by them and so 
|. recently devastated, not, fiiend to*.call of), not. one refngo to 
0y to! Even th^»ktreat is already for,- while Italy.’pre- 

cipitates^j|8<jltme a torrent, towards ytraS^e .of the dullatt Ai|s, 
the Tyrol and the Fi'iM «se before the broken Jbauds iiid 
fijjiver from their baso df operatiofwVt;; 
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we to \ I'niee. ^ne of tlia earl’!St •lutie* to • which.the 


J'coviMi. .'li •'.overm’.'oit adihes-se^l itself was^thi rmouiicement of 
is' .ew rofnil li. r. 1 f.irc , ^'i. Til pri'paralioo of these'doc- 

'■nunasc!.), as agtiiij!; Bc'Crel.»ry of 


.■ijjucaii.s 


Foreign Ait.'ius, un,! -o most it .^uisheJ Authors of inodern 
l aly. As o.irly, iiutof-d ;\.s tin? 2iit,h of Ifaioh,-1ao^-Jilowhjjg nolo 
Mas despatched toaiilari ;---“\\c iiailed M'ith irdinitjj joy the account 
'■( Uia enjancipation of ouv generous sister of Lombardy. On the 
VI'-y day you. shook off the Austrian yoke, a I'rovisional Govern¬ 
ment of the Venetian Itepifblic was pi^&*Bj^d l'«ra under the glo-‘ 
riotis httnner of St. Mark"'-j We are influenced c^tjno locfti jirejadice ; 
w.£jk^iitoyo all, Italians, and the insignia of StrUlfhk, %ufes on 
tlw'^^loted'haimer. We are united to you, Lombards, not pnly 

‘‘.ryjtf'/ ■ ■ 

alK-ction,-byf, also, by community of raisfoHunes asd 
ho^^iV- When t^I^lowifd soil of the country Shall havj ceased to 
'ibrei^fli^pi^or, we slttall joili you in 
ffiRi^f goverfifnent fnosfcMMiiopive to oiir common 
gidvy. ^einte|dcd. at firs^ toeei^ydiSRpecl'ffl deputation ; ..^ut 
the important mfe rD|al^||riou.s Iab6f8‘'with whicl^ v^e airliner-, 


'.nbiy, 
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\vhe!raedj.<lo rfi*. iulmit, of <.ur'Jip.peiKiii<r-willi, tlic si "v'n.'i..s f.f 
Ilf ouv. distinguished (•ili/'' i!i. '\V(' iiu^julifully .await yuur dilfct, 
cciinmnnii 'lUons. T'h'a rJtuUu, V-irn Milano, Vina lihoria/ftn.tel 
lanzh 

To ilic inoliaiviiical'jiiiwcr-.! of uiissin, Turkey, Tlojlaiuii 

liolgiuiii, iycinn.irk, Sjiain,’ f\ir(.ug;tl, •'Bra/jl,' Bavaria, I Ian 

ovnr, <to., was rJdivsseJ. a brief circular, wliifh comn>' > ..s Ihus. 
cavalicilv:—'‘A iiait of Uie olel Veiieliaii Slatf.-, iias 'aaislitiUi-.l 
I SI ir a ivyuliic. Ill co!niiii;irii_aiirig to )'ou tliis fact we do ii"!, 
oiirsiel'cs calk'd iijMin the jusjily ov to exjilairi it.. Uj'oti liisiorv wiii 
devolve tliis 1a.-k.'’ '!'o f ranee and Kjiglaud .I'c O'lnlered assurance,s 

(jf fi-n iiiklii].). To the T.q'ui iSce ia givi.ii a | !i ilge iievt'r to disturK 
order in the adjacent slates. A joint, note to Sardinia, Naj'le', and 
Tuscany, evi'iv^s.e.i a'.vkli fi.r iiili'Uale reir.tioiis of frio’iy'.iiip c ai- 
dueing (o cojuti.ou advantage, (ireeee ;i laininiied of tli'C j'cri ni 
V, 'Inal'die standard of tlie 5'oiva lloated froi.i a iiiasl of St. Mai 4-: 
To America is rtfi'dled the faet, Unit, to a 'nitive of (leiioa shti owed ’ 
lier <!:seovery,'‘‘'nd l(i a native of Mori-noe licr iiariie ; yet, llnd a 
tliiid Italian- rep.djlic owed to In-r sister beyond llie ocean an exeiii- 
jiTar, and would yet p-wu io in-r nnich tliat she bad to learn. ■ 

'llieso addrese-s to foieiroi iiower.s were transinitted in all iiifcttinces 
tbrougdi ibcir Consiilar."' .a'lisentalives at Venice ; and only' to Franco 
tiiid England wci^^i sjiatcbcd sjiceial eiiv-dys. To the former power 
were-seiMttrw,—Zanardini, Nani, faiJ Caotorta. . ' 

The eifect at Vienna of late events in N Jith'Ittily seetns to ltave. 
boon profound. 'The itqperia! eaiise was viewed as little less ften 
dt'-perate. In a .singl-e week, Austria bad b@8ii,stripped of all her 
Italian jn-.ovinces ; and their rfijVeiy, fgainst tlt^^tnbined arras of, 
tho wliolo pcniasula, so^^ ntjerly hopeless. And, could tl.niy bo 
recovered, it WiS doubtful’ if £i,',ey could be retained, except by the 
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KV'ir t/sUca!ii(xl, and the hayoimt . r fix’(j|^ IW-^idcs, Ea.';- 
I.inil, altlimlgh she }!:id «;:| nhi, a«h i.i-r Ttfiu',.-,|i-r at Tanii, 

Mr. 'Abcrcronibr, I'ormiil vi'I'li.arlvr. Alb';;'; vi. ia'.'.i u 

<..r the Treaty of^ieniiu, .s) mjiatjiiztd, no deuhl,, t<, a cvila.iii i;,;, : 
\v)ih4lie Italian strhgglc; '.vhile Lord I b.liia'rsfou hini^-ell' .-i i i!(; as 
iW:^th of tTitt ensning inonlli, conid sco “no ;ioui;d 

for exp?9si«jgtlwt any atteiiij^U by A«:.tria ^to .'o.ju.s- Italy 
■ •.oidd be .•lUoiidi'J with sucte.ss.” jtS for i'r;iiic<',*tlK'i'e oi.id.i I..' !io' 
dolii't of Iter de.'igtl.s ;;tid wLIkk, if tue exjuor.s words of I’.ait. 
her rider, tnctitif anythiiig at ail. Of fttdy he s-aid—".'■•lu.uid :oi 
.'irntcd htind ooiiti-.-t the rigi.t of tliore .stalea to^'■'.i;-c'iiii.,lo df oi- 
Sflvi.s into ovui Itiiiiau eoij^iiry, the ifrtiieii jl.-jiilbli'- v. ill i.le, lo, it 
iu'i- <t\;y *o give, armed J.roteetion to the legjLim.ite >ilioi-n'i'-ii.' of 
' tliO lUltiolVTlty of the I'l t i'l. s.” *'rh;it iiiii ' 'e :i!i'l.l w.aiii.,! tii'ae. 
Wold;., secined ploreii hj.' ll;. fact th.at a I'i'i -1. .army ol' Olfl '.i. u 
:?‘as li'-v’eiiiig for uioiith.s on the fioalie^of S.i|ii*'ii.a, rl‘.•l.■ly to e».i.''S 
Allis at tile earliest intiuiatinn. •Ife, al-o, assSimI (ieii. Pend in ■ 
■■i ue.li, that “ Kraiiee was Jisposeil to .scad 100,00'i men to Italy io 
!’.i'o>r Jier iiidepeiiil.-iiee,” Put tiie f ars of Ol.a'Tv; A'lierl, (piiek- 
’led by the recent filly iinasion of Favov la a few ihoii-ami rile 
ip; iMlivGs of Lyons, we're»bardly an tinny of l.'i pn'.ilic.ni 

I'l'eruli tillies in his rear, than of tin army oWi^s'Inte .\irtiliin foe.s 

in his-front; vvliilo the people were cle.ar-Kighli^^'iii^ngii lojinow', 

• • 

that Prance, wlnitlicr Rciiublie or Ifingdom, could nen r di'i-ire a 
united and indepieddent Italy, any more than .she could a uniiodand 
independent Germany. 

In yicw'of .allthesp fac^ and djjcnmstanee.s, it i.-*not so .siirpi isieg 
as it .might OtJ^^se seem,’that, as^early as April 5th, almost th.o 
very day that' Il.ad.etzhy coiioentratcJ Jiis'rl^enting forces ou Ven,ua, 
Count de Hartig, who was familiar Vrith the Italiau’character.froiQ 
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]')ro,vii)^;,atljt:ial in tlnif omintry, sliould Ita^ been Jia- 

j>atche(.l from V'ienna, l(!a\ni^ lliially on ibe l,0l.li, at tlie li^d of & 
coiuinission to ofli r terms l« tlic re.vollod kingdom. , Accompanying 
tlio .army of 30,000 men—constajitly and greatly augmented by' 
fugitives —ied by (icncnd Count Nugent down through tlio ]ia:>'sesof 
tlni l''riuli into tlie Venetian jirovince-sJ iio issued a- proelatjaab'-n 
jnMini.^ing the '"Italians Vecogmtiov of their nalh^s'^ty, a,free 

I ’ f/ ' • 

jiress, evi'.y spceii’S of libei’ty, niid all the advantages and privi- 
le'ges claimed by them through the revolution—if they would only 
remain connected with Austria. Subsequently the" proposition as- 
sinned the form of two plans which were lai'f before Lord .I’almers- 
lon, for the mediation of England, by' ,M. ITuiumelailer, Austrian 
Envoy at London, 'rjie tirst propos.'d was the complete ind'qiend- 
cnee of the Lombardo-Vaneto kingdom, thoiigb slid athte'ied to the 
Einjiiro, with a di-tinet administration niuler a Viceroy', an Arch- 
dulto of the House of Hapshurg, and with its'own afniy., • 'I’ha 
.second propnj,.jI \vas the absohite iinkqiendence.fuid cession of Lom¬ 
bardy, with full power to choose her own governmen.t and to govern 
licrself, or-, to mrlte In is If with Sardinia—Austria retaining the line 
of the Adige and the Vineiian t'rritoiy under a lihoral governmenl, 
with her forces eoiieentiritetl^'d Verona. 

lJut, liberal as jrroposals—liberal beyond all peradven- 

turo er possiWIcy ])rior to Mareli, ’-18, yet,,wbieli were not finally 
withdrawn hefore July—they were .rejected by Lord rulin.oiSrtOn'a8 
not liberal enough to satisfy one of the parties! 

To give up Venice—^^^enice to whiclif she' had.not one scintilla 

of title, AustriA would not j^. an while.Milan, 

“which liad been a fio'f of the Gormau Eirip^'for-ia thousand' 

years,” she yielded williont a struggle! To give up Venice, she 
♦ ’ ’ *1 - ' •'“ * 
saidp^spuld be to give up the Italian Tyrol, causing thereby a dis- 
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ol thti ciijj'irCj to wliicli tlic nov'cr. consoTit. 

The tenanil,_^ with witirli Aii..-!,iiu cliiiii;'. 1# V.,'iiiD3 i:», iinK'oJ, lomavk- 
uble—evoii adtnitting its value fo Iief eoiniiu-rcc and to all flor- 
inaiiy. liio Mil uiesft, tliat r(!rtile temtoiT, wliicli, witliout disiiule, 
had iwen hei-s cvJi- since the battle of I’avia, in ll;20, and tbo 
(Itfi-at of Fraifci.s by Cbai-les, she was l•('ad 3 ’ to roslon : but V'enico, 
a city \»e,-"h slio b:ul held for less tlian lujlf a centiaa', and to which 
her right wa-s oM'it loss (ban that oj.thc freehootei*— 

“ That tia-y bhonW who huvo Iho penvor, 

, AthI they ^hou^I l<t'< p wli<» c.in— ” 

—Venice, she vie\M iVas the brightest gem in her Tiniieiial diadern, 
and only witli ox'sience itself would die consent to yield it. ’ Jlut this 
wouli' be V' t more ineomiircheiisiblo did wo not behold olsesvlici'o 
" similar iK;ional i>lionomeMa. Kflg-laiicl dijjii.v ilie Itork of (lihrallar 
—which sh(: aCc[n!reil hv c^ne..lii)nabfo stratagem, and which, while. 
Ht has already cost her fifty millions storting, eo;sl* her, annnafly„yot, 
f.fty tliou.sand more, although of v't the slight»st pos,sihle benefit*"' 
lo li<;r—on colifessfcu of her ywu statesman—a? die ju'oudost 
trophy' of lior prowaws and tlic miglitie.il symbt l of InT p.iwer ; and 
so a fond motlie.r often prizes nio-t tlic niosl wovllilei s, ’inaitiaelivc, 
and troublesome, of her pri^'eny. ^ 

Jtiil, wdiilo Austria was tlnis tenacious, \'*oiee, on the' ,,tle r haml, 
with the full consciousnes.s of her nndonbtctl rig. j:^to indejicndenco, 
with t^b'proud memory of lie* old ro]iuhlic ol lourtei-n* lmiidre>d 
years, with, the indignant recollection of the Ixisenoss ain.1 perfidy by 
which her freedom jiad.bgen stolon, and with die glorious fact, not^ 
to denied, thalf'shti had once-more acliieved ,lier liberties, and* 
wa^, (/«■ y«^o, ^^'inight well lai^i* to scorn .any dii'loinacv which 
should attempt to make her again .jn a^jiendage to the empire of 
llio, hated Teuton—a propitiatory Imloraust otlorod «p on the shriuo 
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of 1tyly,foi* tK^roe.lrtm oi wily'» l':ut ’T-'iit llic 

Mil'nitPc- sofiii uw.U‘-‘i\ OV'"' 'o Liivo itUa 

. • ' ' -v^ - 

of liu-iii.-’t-lvt's of ll^G liUtral oiiof <jf th'* KiiijJoror^jCf the 

cxnonsy of \h iih’c; al 


ril, Oliarlts MIa-iI, iiiuntlis* litov, wliou it 
v.'as too iah', tiiHh'i- o.'ito ol'.HiK’ 7d* .•ifh.lro.^Rtal .•>4onfi<li'uti:il I'Mer' 
t-.) Mr. AK'n-uiiiiiiv, du'i-uia”’ bis jicisDjiuI williiigncs th.'u An-iria 


;',iJ retail! Vu'phm 


r 


'i'll'.- fai-t is, lUisl'ijIi witii the wfinili'i ful suoc-ess WiTaTlKul attciub'il 
" *1 ' . . 
thtir ^lloVl•lil(.■llt^, r.'itliing !i!«i lliaii tlio absol'.Uo ci'ssioi! erf a!i 

'ui.riiii.ia haly, from iin'. tiaso of the JuH.an ,\I['S (o tiie batiks of' 

tbo I’o, ami IVoiit tb(‘ Adnai.ic Sea I'l tlip'^'.b-il'bti'raucan, wiib 

'r!:;-.-'..', Vonici’. aii'l < noii'.i fa- soapor! woul.l, at this early d '.t ’, 

beirin to satisfy l•!tht■l• N'l iiiea, Loiniianty o'v (fbavU'S Albert. Tiafocd, 

so tiUor a!:d so in'! laci^abie wa.s dvtiim'd ibi’ rout of “ tbo''barba- 

li.ans,” that, iviiou thi’ Jlihuajiti di'paliis, iiiaTonn'O .'mil IVrett.a, 

loet, fbt king at J’avia, April optl^ (,l,,,y uiu'il him to oarry ibo 

■Cvar oven into Istria and D.'.iinatia, old provinces of Vi-tiicA- over 

(bo, Adriaiic ’b7; \ihiio the Waiioo fij^izotto irritated ih'- 

''-ri!’".b ('omiil Itswkins, bv abnsiou I'l tbr> Ionian Isles—ab-,. 

i'.an b-'-iiiory bcl'oro. lla in.v i ion I'f Napoleon! Yot, a rplondi'i 

j'eabn vvonlil ttial “ IJoin i! iv:ng‘i‘>ni of Nortborn Italy” Ifavc 

fonned; .ami no woii^-'ilnit (be ainbitiuits king of Sardinia 

tabu'd bis lifn liglidi^ii tbo noiniiarisoii with iUs crown. Tlie law.s 

of iiatfirn, and ofiiatnrn’s <iod—language, gnograjih)', affinities of 

fi.eling and sentiment—all proclaim tb.at Such a nation of right 

should exist; yet, from 'immemoibil time has it ’be.on split .up into 

^separate anil hostile Stated and is now, poi‘haj(%|^artlior from that 

dftsired and deserved consunnn^jIiKln of cientutira,pi0)an ever before 

♦ At und Venice, early in April,^Oharlea Albert was suspooted t>i a purpose of 
pacria<,ii)g Ycoioe ta Austria, even as Uld 0ouap#t6 at Campo Fermio, and was fiercely 

dcnounci-d. 
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— iiiil.'s;, iiulii'J, :i« ^ome d.'clare—lli.; givat. r oj>|-,rosi=.io!i ilio 
iitmvj!; tLc ooiisunjTa-iiioii. 

Etjt, to t'0!-'iiU!.' our cl.i.itiirlv •(!!' cofiits : f W'liii ”; -‘. ‘i'i 
liad coaie do',vii*',o tlw Dl'i Jay of AiiiH ■,!,o J;iv fio 

* l<;ft Vior.iiurfo join die ni’iiy of (iiai. iv;! .Vn", nt iii ia iii::, vii 
liikJon ol'»coilc;iialion, aii.l twt, days ,-d‘;.'r Jiai-Ji/ii loiijol/'.vk 

MTiViu ’’t \ rvliit'ii ilO Jiad at a? a Pl;Or ct 

% ■ * 

M'.'gc, :«k 1 iVunV pnii.t, as a l,^isk iio laid d to aia'oivj 
till' li''.’Ovrry ot' Voliici; and l.oml.aid*' la-,' Irri..- ,,i arii] ■. 

* To liailia all tlii wi cu-iit-. of i!it"V<».| hy v. !i this in ' of 

tiid ViTu-liaii K‘( 11 'lis nioiilh of Ajiiil, v,. J, voiki i.>.' 
out of llii; nikalion, iixr-oji! ly assuiiiin;' for I'.aMM'i'.'o ih ' !' i !,i 
of a diary. J'lvoiit (iivasi O on I'Vciit, botli it' iionii' and id", ■ 
and, liai'viiy an cvviit,of di. in all.waA l!,i r.y '.ji. , 'i i .i- -joi, a; i.. ..r 
loss, iinimafoly assooi-itod aiiii tin; uidiiii' . ro,„i! '-r s :• if iln- 
reimljlic. A iiaslj suiiiuri'y of (hoso o\i ii|s' hi •To orJor.*' !ii"ir 
ow'urj'ejice, witli but littlo of l■■(l^i;llon; Jotnil, or^'iM"\,ioi a!, yroiio- • 
i a.;-,’ is fill that tini limbs . r do i;;n o'' ii.is work ji i #.;*, 

*.)n tl'o tih of Ajiri!, all ibo (o-y -ty of di,. ^iiir.o'O.i \ 

\iing wiliiii! tlio Rojinblio of Voai.-.- « .■lyii. .-ii-alod ( . ;o.. ii„. 
t.ho stau;; ami, on tin; i rdi, all jaoi'.-rlv of Pn'-oii V., of 

Modoua, was, in liko uiannor,'s&jn. stia, i-ro.isioa -.';', 'i ,■ li o 
uso of Iho Slate of Modena—llioug-li never sol The i 'i:y of 

t r . I 1 ♦ 

tuo Dukes of iModonji iii*V-nifo \>y ly*, ? Isjvo 

been, gt all times, jieculiariy unsafe. In IT'oT, when Napoieon took 
Venicej bo ajiproprigtcd to French beilelit a siun o( not less than 
l,S00,000 francs, belonging to this same linfoftnna.to ifukeo! Mo- 
donas—or rathorjjjio his fathcr*-*w'Jiioh diane..;d to he lying ou 
depoeito for sufeliceping in the piihliji Ireaitury of that repnolb:. 

♦ Frattoia IV. 
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Ort ilie. 9tl>, was a tnnuilliioiis assenililagc .ou't||ie I’Jacn Rt. 
Mark, and tba ISt’u iiuhiUir of a daily pap,er, called"if ij/aro 
JlaUanij," issuoil for that day, w'<ia coinmittod to tlio fltttties for 
having expressed doubts respecting Charles Albert and the Koiiian 
General rbiraiulo, because of their tardy prosrf-utioh of ttio,war. 
The policy of i'xpr('ssing such ‘‘doubts ” at Venice, *at that linu;, 
was, no diAibt, vtry ([uestij)nable: but, beyond all doubt, the time 
wasted by,the king of Sardinia in front of the potation of Radelzky, 
and in the sii'ge of J.Vschiera, during the month of April, was tlio 
cause of his ultimate. <lis;istrous defeat. It}’ a fe.w forced maladies' 
with a portiiin of ins troops—a strong reserve, being loft to 'defend 
Ltaabardv against ineui'si.jn.s'from Mantua and Verona—be might, 
with or without I tiiratido, even as Idurando with or without lirm— 
have forbidden the junction of Gen. Nugent descending from the 
Friul with .30,000 men, and Gen. Wedden desoending from the 
Tvrpl f.itli 10,000Miore—f^irbiddeii absolutely their jtinction with 
Ihidetzk}’s .50,000, men at I'erona. 

As it was,‘h»-,wever, the conll.igratioli of a splendid bridge Ovi r 
the T;igrnune,nto^aud of another lesser one over the Piave, and the 
unsuccessful resistanee of !''eii.iri with his 8,000 troops at Cornud.i, 
seem the onh' iiiipe.,'iiiii. iit oih red. Even Radetsky was amazed— 
none more than he, do^^^.'.s, and rejoiced, iilso, at this inconipre- 
lien.--ibii; inaclio!i~this strange lu-glect, to cut in pieces tfic detached 
wings of The Ausliiaii army in detail, instead of siidering them to. 
become iuvinciblo by union ; and tlie veteran seems to have attribu¬ 
ted ,it in bi.s despatches “either to the wapt? of coui^ge or of 
I power to act on the offeree.” “S'v. 

]Iow widely different was (|io^ policy and conduct'of Nappleon, 
w'homThe Sardinian king professed to imitate, when, in June of 
1700, fifty yesrs before, the Vpterans Wurnlser and Molas, under 
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W)iiii‘wLi(t ejuijlrtr cii'cuiiislaiices, (IrsceiKlc.l Ui« ./fps, augnii nlinir 
tlio l^l^triali l^^reoiii Italy to'100,000 i*n:n iigain.^ a I'lfiu-li army' 
of itjss'ihan otio-lliirU tlial, Diuiirwa-! Too uoak (o iDairli ih,; two 
armies miited, Napoleon flying from point to point a.-,,-,aili.(l tlu in 
sing-y ; and defoatrtig each with utter rout and ruin, in live days tlio 
i*'m)mign wa? over ! ]>ut Napoleon was in pursuit of no “Italic 
Crown”—^he left fto unproteetc;! capital jn !his rc.tr---he sought no, 
conciliation of peasantry at cost ,of a staiaing'army---his troojis 
were well appointed, well coinmam/id, well disciplined, ueii f d— 
he had throe out ot the tour fortresses of the fojanidaliie ■[iiadrtm- 
gle—his mind was •indistraeted by eonlliciing hopes, tind dotdc.s, 
and fears—^-lluslied with snceoss and conliJeiiL of 'ietorv le-. pi e- s,.,l 
straight onward with a single end, aim, ohj' < i (he <'.\j'id-.iui, of 
Austria ij’om Italy ; while, llntdl}', he yever ord. red :i general, 
situated as was .UinanJo with his 2U,()0(J men, to selli r himself to 
be driven out of a eouiitry wliieli had *presuiii[hii ii ly ncufir ipself 
h'ec,:jlf-tither through .superstitious i,evi'renL’e for i’ajeil interdict, of 
in order Unit to himself might suhseipienily accriafthe gkay of its 
re-.caj)turo—as Charles Albert pos.sfify did 1 * 

Cn tlu! tlth of April, the Sardinian Consul at \’enic.e ollieiahr 
recognized the iiepublic iiv behalf of hS king; aud. on (he Allow¬ 
ing day,'iSigaor Lazzaro Uehizzo' was r(!.-i\eil as the acr i. dited 
Envoy from that gov^imeut. Cn the Idlii J.v,eiii)-iw'c> na.al 
olliCers, mostly V'enolians by birth, arrived at V'eiiKSf, liavii/g' c.-cajie.d 
froth the Austrian fleet in the harbor of i’ola, wliillua- it had liocn 
long before wisely sent, ^or greater safety, by Colonel Marinovieh._ 
the late Coimnanippt of the Arsenal. 

And yet, bufcfor a strange lack; wf forecast, every vessel ol that 
fleet Could have be<!U secured,yiud jVenico, by it, would have been 
infallibly saved. Tl'ie spirit pervading the otfic,ers»6f the Imperial 
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'N'.’ivy, tin; ofllcl^ and iiu'ii Vniictiain, wh| clearly tLat 

'<>[’ 1,1k- I’-.i.i.ii. ri. 'y"/u, tifr-l !i';; of ihc revolution, (Lc 

Incokii'.--uj-the. rej and v.l;iii' on an Austrian frigate at 
Naj)les and tm f-.vo i.rig.-i in tin; Adri.itic, nliieli, ;*t orico, c-rowde-J 
all sail for tiie L^gur.e. Inil, the cle-patehes for the'fleet at,]\>ia' 
Were iJi-;:dvi.'(;tl!;, .-eniKiitted to tlie cajitaiii of the Steamer wlii^U 
tnire I’.'illiy .'iiidiliis oitlcej's to Trieste. liorced hj'his passeiig-.-rs 
to land at tin; lai'M-r ).laee. tlr.st.liis de.sjiatche.s vferlj .'cized hv iliQ 
aullMiri'itand tl.; h.dl'niutiuftus fleet was at once placed heiie.-iil; 
the ill MW h.aitiiie.i (U I'uia, ediery its crows were re-oroaiiizid and 
exehaUM.L , 

< ):i ill.; 1-tti!, ilio Vioxisiolial (lO.Vei'innent ajtprojiriatecl the. sum 
of 300,1 Tft) t/n-' ~ .■ ii'X'OO—for the pill pose of redeeming iVoif'i the 
Mvht-Uu-J’tt 'or L'a.sniiig Kstabli.^iiineiii, all arlieles l^dng liiore 
in pledge not esie.'dii.g in vala.:-, 75 e> nis eaeli. On Uie siane d:iy 
ai'i'iyid'l'ren. ha .\liri u...ra, ],)irec‘or of tlie ALiiiiic Soiiool of Oenoa, 
'Cennnissloiu-il hv f'iiaihs Alhr-rl to superinteud the dcfunc^.and 
foillfiealiou ot’ '•eii'ee ; and a more cfllcient arming of tlie forts w,-. 
:'l iinoe di creed. «V eiiie-- ir- de^ig'n d to presciit the aspeel, not of a 
fortitied place h-.ii o:' firtilicd province, by means of her 

doulile zone. (;f haUeii.-i, 7i) ii, nimilK-rj oireiing an extent of sev¬ 
enty miles, and ieiiderin;f'her in soincj-csj'i'cts the most .strngelic 
militai-y iioiiit in^lllaly. 'I'he ITovisiynal Govoriiinenl also as- 
snnu.'d th« direciiori of the Ja;mb.ii-<)t)-Ven^ Uaiiroad designed to 
vinite V<-iik-e, Verona, and Milan, and claimed iUs revenues. Post¬ 
age on newspapers was fixed at five centeaxind each, -whicb is ecpiiva- 
.lent to a mraalhu), or abotit one cent— tlio coifriespondence of liisli- 
OJ 1 S and tiie JMpe being dfkjarfd *free. A corps, composed of two 
hundred cidzeus, proposed to ll^e Provisional Government to servu 
gratuitously to (jefence of the city and forts. A telegraph system 
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(Itivi-'-'ul. :i;l [.artsof Veiiic'' v.ilh llif Naliotail ralnoi^ 

ui.ar the a«tve ot'_ihe riij, oii Uii.: t’l.-t;;-,St. MaS-v- ii: taTaiijaeont 
f-alcnlated to 1~.'. | X0fi'diii;;lv S' r\ic“.iiilo in a jilar.- I'l:!' \' ims' eut 
up oaiiiUs, iuid especii.lh as. a crisis lihii iii_‘ j r. sr-tif. ii-.miidi it 
n -is ^icver camed out miu arlna' u.--'?. 

, Oil the 21%tj Tiiluuca));;, .'ihiii-'iiT of f’ui'ljc \t oi U, (irparfi : '^r 
Mill cuiip of Charles Albei t, in onler (o iinf'u.'i iiein .Hate 
for J'i;u!i, niehaci# by tin. army o: (A-!,. Xiin'i-nt •. anii, on lln ‘Jvii.!, 
’.'(liiip, the ca]iital of ilia’ [inniiii .;•. a; iiai.i’. J. ll.i.'ii 'ii on ii oral 
ieiais, after a two ii...irs’ I oiiibai'Jiie'iil, i’l ,, l!ie j.i",] ' 1 !',iu!i, 

■ .|)'.S (,'oiisiii Dankii!-, W. 1\. lan.'i' leiy /.ealoiis Is l;.-' e:,’.- ■ 

Ooiai'i'r'-aHlc fei liii;,; wa.--, aboiu tliis liuif, loS:.' 'i! in Vctr.. , );v fhe 
apjii'ivuice in t.ho Mil.aiiosi joiifnals of severe • ii-n e i a f’e •' >. 
tupfor seliishly . iareji a repiMiliei.iii ioMo of ^ 'rnva-nty. 

i"'lepe!ide!itof the iOit ol li.ilv, and before h r soil iVeed from 
tlio harbarians. It was, probahly, nr before r.ei e'l.,,.a*ier for 
censure Venice for the eoursi. slie had l-aHen, Mian it would* 
iriv^joeu for her to resist pur.'iiii!t;' lieiself a o iir»'*..le!ili..'al!y llio 
s.imo under the same. p(.-cnli.’'r f iiieiiiirtaaei ... itul Vusiiee liad 
nil early (iflieially declared to Mibui lint her llepuhlic was only 
“piovii.ioiial.” ^ 

On the 2(itli, iiiiit'e a .sursatiuii wii-s ore, b.-l by iatoilio’ence from 
Tadua of a revolt of the cotuicts ki the iiri.so.n.s of (ha( city, sonm 
c’iglit Iimulrod in niiinlvr; aiuNJint it had Iavo only ([Uolk’d iiv the 
Civic Ciiard (irlnw on the mntineer.s, hy wliieli llireo of them 
wore slain. • The-Snirit of Itevolutnm seems to .have heoii couti^ious. 

• • ^ • • 1 I ■ * 

Even convicts could .‘not re.si.st its iiiliuetice ! TMany, itoiMitrc.'S, iin-. 
j'l-isoncd oiidri' the old re wav, and,by the old and corrupt Irihu- 
nab'., Were unjustly cmiliiie.l. 



CnAPTER VIII. 


I.A SPADV d’ ITAUA.” 

Tiir inoiilli 111' M.'iv^opened wilh ii)cro;iscil activity on ovrij i-ido. 
The; Ihiniuliili' loiviihs,Alcysandi'i) O'avazzi ami I'mt l!;issi, ClliaplaiiiA 
of the I’apal (h'uviali, uho, like “ Peter the lli.‘niiil,” and ‘‘ Waliei' 
the-d’eiinilms,’’ 11 jh ceiitiiry, liad wandered all over Italy, 

])reaching a cruti-v'i—a crusade of ]-'roeduiii, had now rcaehUH^en 
ice ; and, daily, in die Place Si. Mark, did they’ haranji^ue the iiiiild 
tildes, reeeiiing coiUri'niliuns for the cause of the republic. At the 
cloKC of a single e.'ihortatio!.-, 2'ljOOO Lire, or $-1,000, in money wa.) 
contributed, and vast i[uaiitiLii'S of ]ilatc, jin visions, arms, and cloth¬ 
ing. Ladies resigned their jewels, and even the lower classes tore 
olf thi.'ir oar-riniwi and hracelots, and those lino Vciieliaii chants 
called jasseron, iiianufactnred and sold by the yard by the gold¬ 
smiths of the Rialto Bridge for ages, characteristic of the Sea-city— 
•and gave up even the largo silver pins, wlii,'Ji the poorest possc.ss, and 
'which serve to cjiifino and oniapiont their masses of night-black 
hair. Superfluous, raid even iftdisjiensablo articles of household and 
domestic utility, under the jcitiSotic fervor of llic hour anil the elo¬ 
quent adjqfBtiolls of the monks,'• were also tlirowii into the military 
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''lii'rft beno;ith.tbo arcades of St.'Mark; while the 'water-carrici's of 
i Iiuli offered cven tlie niStallic vessels oft their voention ! Never ia 
•ill tho'long fliroiiiclc of Venice—fievor in her proudest and palmiest 
day—numboilcss and signal as were her exhibitions of generosity 
and (ievotion—nottvoTfiri the dark hour.of the War of Chioggia and 
li'e League ol*Cainbi‘ay, wfis there exhibited liberality ancT patrint- 
1 ’ll like this ! Every one ofl’efcd sometjiiiig. hRuiiii contributed 
ills silver snufl-bo-?, “the only arli(;le of exehangJablo value he pos- 
■■■ssod 1” The brotiiers Levaliipa cohtriiiuted tlieir castle ! 

At Padua, the preaching of these monks was wonderfully cffec- 
ir.e, and Iho iiroceei^ were P)1,000 Austrian Lire, enuivalent to 
a •arly fVi-'bOOO ! E\eu ili^o fishermen of Chioggia, an old village of 
: inhabitants on the Aibiiitic shore, twenty miles from Aeiiii' 

■ oiitiibutyl its mile of Out) Life, under,tb6 evlioiiaiion of I'iUhiT 

■ ji iiielii; ;nid the g.-od fiitlier had ojipoi Luniiy one daj to pro\e, 

.l et lie was as aisdons to light as to [n»aeli, i i.lu re nflgl*t he, 

■■.lieu an Austrian frigaie, to'wod. hy a steani»r, a^|proached the 

■ last. Instantly the yenemk was heaten calling & arin.s; and the 

entire jiopulation—old men, wejinen and childdon not e.vci pted, 
i'onre.l forth in a nuiss along the coast of Pelestrina, led 1^\ I’riest 
'i' iriiielli and Deacon Aivigoni,' to rlispnln the advance of a foe, 
"l.ieh had adopted this method of discovering th^ preparations for 
I '.' ’i lice and the inclination to employ thorn. « , 

On ihc. olh of May, the Ftite of J’iu.s V. was suleinhiacd with 
great poui[>, at Venice, Ercole Mastai-ti'crrctl.i, nephew of the Pope, 
with a hundred and fifly.jiontitical cni-saders, participatyig. hatUet 
loiva/./.i, chaplain' of the corps, jiarangned the jiuiltitudcs in St. 
'iaik'-i Pfae.- on the. occas'ion, with fiis usual wiJd ami thrilling ch> 
ipieiicc ; and the .simiiltaneoMs inlcHigcnee of the ropnlse ol Charles 
Alhert at Santa J.ueia and Croce-1 rranca had but littfb effect to damp- 
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en tho oiilbusutsm. iJalocijL, tlio ^^ 0 Vl.ls of this fanatio, yet elo<iui 'it 

nioiilc, as he daily bar.iagUQd tho oxcilcJ tiifbw’s in th.; silijaro of 

St. Mark, s<‘i’in to luivc been <''qu;dle<i in ofToc!, only hy tMSo of 

iVpe Uihan I[.,‘\\lron, in tJifi Market-placo of Olorihoiit, he was iii- 

h-miptod In’ tlie clatnoi'ous shouts of ten tlihusnsid men, who,wit]; 

one\(>ice, e.veiainied —Dens rn/t f Dens vnll ! “ Iffis ^ho will of 

tied! It is tho oviil ofGod !” 

*' © 

The. n.aiiie of this cjoqueut ihonk, Alessandrcf-rjavazzi, tcgothn 
w'itii t.li-it of'his tiieiid and co.'.ipanion; tho ynt more eliKiuent Ugi.' 
lj;us.d, liave more th.an once occurred, and desewo more parlien!.-! 
nnnitjoii. l!oth were native-s of r’lologna, ainl«thc former, of disii \- 
t:ui-h(.d parentage, horn in 1800, wa' the si-eond of twinlv childre; , 
Til {'■nson he is mil, wcil-formed, w'ith dark hair,'eyes, and c uii 
pli'.iiio!), a fill! ainl m.ii.fiice, and a^.hoiinigiilv Italian counfenan • 
At sixteen lie, i nti'n-d ihe < irder of St. TlariuilrN, and at IwenU '<■■■ ' 
1'lof ss*.r-of illii'toiic at !Ya[iles, until his ordination at Arnin , 
'when he became ;i teacher of lellirs at Leghorn. 

tliencc at the\«n of twenty-five, for liberalism, ho repaired to i’ii d 
monl, where hoqAeaclied two years witli great eft'oot, until driv'ni by 
tin .Jesuits to T’arina. TIei'(5 Iks yneached four years, and often ten 
limes in a stngTo day, w hen he was silenced and imprisoned .le. 
(Iregory XVI. Subsequently lie preached at Pei-ugia and Ancon;!, 
and in 1840 was jiileficed .at the'College of St. Severino, until lli.i 
advent of*Piu.S IX., when ho was eaCed Iq Rome. lint his Inirning 
eloquence was .again deemed perilous, lie denounced Cregojiy X V b 
—die denounced Austriii at tho’nnniycisan' of the mfwsacre f>f tlic 
-Padu.an students—lie was.rebuked, silenced, consigned loathe con¬ 
vents of Polveriera and Optizarioe'^. But he'tvas soon rele.-^d. ];.■■ 
volutiqtf had begun. Milan had triuinjihed. liorne on tlus slnnildei ’ 
of students to tUe I’aiuheou, (iiivazzi culogi/nl ‘he martyrs of tl"' 
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five .I.UH. lie it wa* who flmt callcMl tlio coiitosi a “Holy War,” 
He it was wlio fiivi! assHiiieJ the tri eolor cross on Ills breast aral 
shoulSw, witicli lie has worn ovoy' sine#. For weeks ho, tniraiiejued 
iiiinietise iiiuititMiJes in the vast and classic ruin of the <.'ok;s.‘.nin. 
•'I ho eiitliusiasra ryusoj was ovtirwhelming. Thousands from l>is 
haiHls rcoeivt^l the Cross *of Liberty. Durando’and Ferran, wii.li 
i",i )80 f^wias and Crociati, •marched fjr Loniliardy; and (tava/,ii, 
•.pooiiiled by Fiir-i chief cliaplain.^iceouijimiied'the fiery lio<t,* and 
i.liroughout the vvholo of the iji.saslj'ons campaign whi'-b i'oll...wed 
•■■.Ith the cross in ono hand and tlio sword in tie.' other, led them 
loward—roused cntluisiasin'—consoled the sick—shrived the dyim; 
“-buried the dead—siij-.plied every want by bis eloquent api ( al;-, 
111 ihe peoplu—braved tlio’horrors of V'^icenza, and won a medai 'vi 
‘iial red field, “ wliere 'lO.'.X'-'J It.aliana withtld .'ue.- (buubt ifi.OiiO 
•A lislriana’led by JiadeUky, with ll'igun*:'’ roused eeciiabki Vemir i 
hv Ids thriliiiig ajipeah. day after day, and night,aii, r night,^to siu ii 

■ oiteli of fren/.y, that he was desired to withdraw by the prudent, 
Mnnin—was driven from Tuscany Ijy lier Arclidujjc.*for Iiis insnr- 

* In one. of OavoZ'/a’s I-octurt'R at Mutrojioliiai! I]all oo.oiuk it h .'ij<ir!v;.' 

• Ln’«i«i'inoi't:—*‘1 shall narrate to yon a ronvtr.'nti-'’i w>ii<fh placo {•'ofu-ron ki' f .'i 

■ 1X., provious to Ih© war in Lointinrdy, I wh-' nn \cry inllnjaco aii'i iVL-'.-", f tii, 
.:U 1,!to I'cpf, tliroii^’U ijjy pivaolfing in^lUily, raid by i).o iii.')iicn*’c. oi* incM i 

5 .I'u r.’ 1 s;d«I, ‘ nil.Italy <3eUs you her savumrl' ‘ O^vaz/i,’an^w'Ore l the ;*i'p.', 'ditTu t 
bp' • . t«> m-' (*f Italy, but only of the Komnn States.' * Hut, llolyFatlur, the U.i!m!i.-v :■ i- 
■ ‘ \ onr reform, luul you ipust obtain tho samo for ail.’ ‘ C.'.'iva/zl,'T**plHiI I’lus/X, 

• -ire, ill your proti-'liinj', to fipcjik of I'eforo I left f.r io'Diihart^y 1 vjciit t*) 

' .v on- " nioro to obtain hia bhwlug^, and be inqulretl irtmi me where I waa 

‘do Ihilojfftia, Holy Father.’ ‘And Lhen<«V added the Pojio, where thuil you ‘To 
FerraiH; j.i'd I'rcnn that city sbaUVroas the river at Pof ‘ Y.*u sliall not,'*veb(‘TiU'nt!y rv* 

41 • 

I iiod Pins IS. • 18lialVIauawoH‘<b ‘inordgr to re-coiKpicr fiAryttir UoUnijsslho Stalo "f 
Ie‘:i'r' wWoli v,a.s taken away from the d<KttlJ»iona of the r|j[»al See at the fNinirers 
’‘. '■•Mii.' r»i* J’opo appeared nifu-© osfiy, bnt'o'rdcred mo not to say nor do thing hi 
1' e. 111.1'.0 orital/,” 
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ractionary liarangues at Leghorn ainLFlorence—^was called to l!o- 
logna to quell tfie revolt oi,tliat city against the T’opo—repaired lo 
Rome on the llight of Pius, an*d, as tlhaplaiu-gnieral, organized 
military hfftpitals and superintended'the surgierl arnhulancos, aid<}d, 
by the Princess Ifclgiojoso and the Countesses Palftivioino and’l’i.e. 
cane, throughout the whole desj)erntostruggle atid siege—was V.'i 

letri with GariliilJi at thtf rout of 2C,000 Neapolitans by 14,000 
mans*—braved jroril on the bastions until the entry of the Kreiu h- 
was saved from ilestrucliou by the American artist and consul, Pn-. _ 
man—escaped to Loudon, and gained his bread as a teacher-—assei : 
od the I'apaey in that capital in a series of' lecl-iires; and, linali, 
ct'ossed the Allauth', landed at New Yori' on the 22d of March. 
and at once entered lei a scrios.of leeture.s on the .stiine suhjeel, v 
poated in viirimis other t’iries wilh wonderful elli-et. 

The story of 1'tro, Ihisri, compaiiioii of Cnvazzi for Iwidve }e.i; , 
is.j.iueh that of Ids friend-if we except his re])c;it(;d womei- ,ii 
battle, and hi.s me-i.-incholy doora. Rtqrairing to.his native Jiologee, 
after ths defeat' of Custo*za, it w;is through his exhortations ot; ih. 
Sih of August, fit,'ll the, Aitstriaiis wero driven.out of the city bv ti 
jioj.iilaec .armwl oidy -irilh Siiives. Subsequently, at Rome, he v. 
ch;i)!laiii to GarihahM’s Legion ; he embiifked, whe.n till w;is Ktt, vit!i 
that chief and-CicoroaccWo qt'.Cosonatico, for (light—was seized 
AugUjit 4th, 1S4P*, by Croat^Haear Ravenna—was condneted to 1!.. 
loglia, and sentenced to be shot-r^yaa deinimdcd on (ho 7lh, hv ih.-, 
priests for dl.s-conseeration by scalping the crown of his headj the cen 
.-tvc of his fqrehead, (he palms of his hamk—all parts once toiiched 

* “Ou tliu flcTitof VcHctri,” says GavuMt.siaa'tf th(i iliirurencc botwccii.pic di-alli "f 
tUe pntrJ'il. and tlmt of Itn iiiynBi,lo!i.srf8^pol.s. 1 conrossiid ilu ilyioz aolilic-rn i.r 
arUlii.'s:Slic> dyui"K<i.-l|iofitan I-Ilraol lita klliij, and dlc»l in tlio liK'n-i.-s of di ■‘p.iir iii- 

l>olrldt'B0\di«r» ilicU an<> liaid'/.'■•iSt' l'to( Z'yaifie / I'ini lu libcrhi! tVe- 
Jem /’ upon th^ lips," 
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I>y Iioly oil; am!, on tliy. itjorriing of tlie 8t1i, exactly forty-lbrco 
years, .altno?t to an hour, from Ms bill.;?, and alMost on the very 
was slioVby Croiits—seven WlJs^ entering his bosom, and ihp 
^populace rushing to the spot ,to dip tlioir handkercliicfs in the- 
stre,fining blood 5f their saint and nrartyr—tloo Bassi ! And 
•igh^ after mgbt, for weeks subsequent, despite all the anathemas ef 

I'll! CarJinal-Tjegate Bedini— • 

* • 

“Un^oi'in baiiJs strewed flewers upoa ids (irjiM-.” 

A more, pertect, i'\tre, and hoaulilnl career ;itid character than 
hi', liiographydoes liot present. Jle might he deemed, indited, al- 
• oost till' (ii'idnal of the .s.ainled Gabriel of the “ Wandering .lew,’’ 

\ lih.'ral !ind eloquent preTicher at Bolognaj in the moiilh of -luit. 

I'■'I';, ivhi'nrthe chtdera v,a- in Sicily| h., .'.I on,e ..ought iN 

' iii'ois at I'.alernn) and Hyraeiis,’, iidinTiiistering ai! llie jilnvica! 
"ii'ihrt. and sjiiritnal coiisolatiim whicli hi,> "aiig. lie tialin#i couid 

i . . • • • 

■ tgesj. (Jii the opening of tlw great ilnuua of 18 1.8, In, took 'thee 
'' Id with liis friend Gavaz/.i, and visited every c.nmg ;fljd city of the 
! oiiih;irdo-\''eneto. At Trevisi) ho was seven ly w^iiuded, 

“My poor, dear friend ligo I his.si!'exclaims the , loqueni G.t- 
1 ''A. II 0 was a man of the most, \aried .ll•,|uIremenls; gYi, 1 1,^ 

■•■■idaud nature, with a beautiful form ; nobly endowed in miml; 
m-i er of the. dead and many of the living languages; a good mu- 
‘ o! ; one of the best of tbo moderrt poets of Italy.; and,as*a. pni- 
l e. orator, the very tirst—^IiQ followed the fortunes t>l the national 
ii'-my, wiali wouneled M battle, and was everywhere with ilie legions 
of the hero Garibaldi. ‘Boor Btwsi! so yoTiiig, .so Siml, so he-, 
loM iJ, so,..J,alentod, so. dear to Italy—after six hoTirs of sceiet trial 
,i!ii(>ie;-.! ihii.',, ,‘ietnio.s where ho hid SO “flell pre.ielieil the, ieedollt 
of lUdy, and ainid't the tear.s of Uie ;\ustrian soldiers who wero 
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ord^d to shoot, him, Ugo Bassi feli, exclaiming, “ Long live Jcsiw 
—long live Italy !” 

Tie excitement and enthusiasm roused by the pleaching of Bassi 
and Gavazzi, early in May, in the Square of^Sh^Mark, is inJescriba 
ble. “Never did I witness’,” says the latter, “such q,scene as tlsat 
presented, on the night.of ray arrival at Venice, when, from the bal- 
coiiy of Manin, in the Nationald’iilice, I addre^eJ 40,000 ])e()jilo 
swarming'that iiiagniflcorit sqiiare, beneath the beams of the moon 1” 
Some idea of this excitement and the sanguine hopes it inspired, 
may bo inferred from the fact, that, a few days later, when the Fnaicli 
war-steamer entered the port, and two of her officers 

came on shore, they were received with rt perfect ovation of trimnpli, 
as if the messongeis Of immediate aid from France! Two d.o^ 
afterwards, Gen. Autonini',’'commander of the Italian Legion <rrg,i:i- 
ized at^Paris, which left that city amid such boundless enthusi.is:ii, 

, was appointed Comfnandant of the city and fortifications of Venice; 

ft p ' - . • 

and the command of the navy was committed' to Itear-Adndr.d 
Giorgio Bua. The Italian Legion was composed of Italian, Frencii, 
and Polish adventurers to the number of five Imndred and fifty, aiid 
Gen. Antonini was a veteran of the Polish and French wars. Fm 

O , 

barked at Mai-seillcs, they reached Genoa-April 24tli, but so 
was their recepfion both there aiill.at Milan, in consequence of the 
Iat«;iova^ion of S^voy ,by th#%ei^ves of Lyons, that they at once 
passed on to Venice. 

On the day of their arrival, a corps of volunteers, sent by the Fro- 
^i’isional Gofernment A)f Sicily, under corairfand of Col. La Massa, also 
reached Venice. 'The same daj^, ©uko Philip Lante Mont^eltro was 
'nhmedeCorarnandaut of Trevisdjihen besieged, in place of Gen. Gui- 

.-'j- - . ■ 

dotti'slaiu in a ^ortieand a loan of ten millions of Lire—less than 
two niiHiotiS^bir dollars—^bearing interest five per cent, per anmmi. 
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w:>s imposed by Uie I’mvisional Govertimenl, piiyablo in six years, 
and secured by tlie j>Io(]ge of Rjiilroad^^tock. morning, lha 

NeapoliUin fleet of two frigates, seven war-steamers, and a brig- 

yf-war, which the day Ijcforo luyi been seen from the Campanile, 

• • 

enii ntl the port; and their,oflScers receX’ed a cordial and imjiosing 
ofllei. i welcome on the Piazetta of St. Mark. 

(•n the 13tli, the birth-day of»I’lu.s IX.*was cj'leh*rated with groat 
poMi]) at tlio Cathedral, the Holy liiather having ’nllai?ied his flOtli 
voar. d'he day before, tlte monk Ugo Pass! was severely wounded 
in a sortie from Treviso; and a few djiys afterwards Priest Tornielli 
"loanized a hand of ei’usa<lci's he h.ad been commissioned to enroll, 
'iih- part i)l.'iyed by ceolesi,astie.s in tlic Italian llevolution was, as 
i.'. .ih'.ciacd, by no nnsans nnoonsjiicuous. , 

Moaiitiiwe, intelligeaice arrived daily-»ahhost liourly from the 
ti ''.uie of war. At ihc^ Al}iine passes of C.adpre, the mountaineei-s 
iiad, for weeks, disjnited the advance of*the Aiistri.ai.s ; but, fii»illy, 
i!h- pjisses wore forced, and thu.s w new route “to t^io Tyrol w.as 
op. ned to (hidetzky. At the pass of the P’roscon fountain, twi'lvo 
shepherds headed by Augusto Navasa, ri'sisted the progress of 1.50 
t'oiaf.s—a second ’I'herniopyhe—a .second Leonidas and his Spartiins, 

wiih a liajipior fate—for, slrangc to say', not one was .shiiu ! VT- 

# 

c< ii/ i was, also, assailed by Nugent, but without result. 

I >!i llie,21stof May Gen. Durando reached the i^iglilwhootl of Vi- 
c ri/.i wiih (i,i)()0 nicii and twelve pieces of artillery. Here he was met 
by Manin and 'I’onimaseo, I’resident and Minister of the Provisional 
(lowrmncni at Venice, o.seortcd by a thousanil men, atpong whom, 
was the Italian Legion of Gen. At^^oniui. Suteequently this daring* 
eorps, joined by otliei's, boldly assailed the Aifstrians under Gen. 

N iiceiit, following them on tln-ir route to Verona—General Anto- 
iiini losing liis k It arm in the conflict. The linib*vvas amputated 
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and ho retut-ned to Venice, but was unable to resume command of 
the city until the 25th of (^e ensuing month. 

Meantime various minor decrees of iiiterest wore issued by the 
government. Re.sistanco to the Civic Guard was declared to Ire 
“Public Violence,”equivalent in its enoraaity and penalty to tioason. 
A commissariat commission was created to superint*end everythii/g 
relating to the price and c appropriation of provisions. Persons ac¬ 
cused of prime w'ere suffered tOi^elect two able counsellors for their 
defence; and persons receiving marks' of distinction from foreign 
states were permitted to wear them. The public archives were 
thrown open to all persons of good character. An enrolment of 
militia was decreed, the duration of servqpe being three yeai-s for in¬ 
fantry, and six for cavalry and artillery. The commission in charge 
of charitable iiistitutioiis, for which” as has been mentioiyd, Venice 
has been distinguished from her earliest history, was reorganized. 
On,tbs'24th of May, the birthday of the Queen of England, was 
honored by a^roya£ salute. On. the previous night a second assault 
had been made "bn Vicenza, held by Col. Belluzzi with 10,000 men, 
by Prince Taxis,®sent by Radetzky, from Verona with 18,000 men 
and forty heavy guns. Commencing at sunset, it was suspended 
at midnight, and recommenced at dawn ? bnt, baffled by an enthusi¬ 
astic defence, in which even ladi«« mingled, the foe was driven from 
the city, and befc»e night was en route for Yeron,a, leaving 2,000 
dead behind. There was, no douSt, brave fighting in this affair. 
A company of eighty Venetian crusadere, led by Francesco Zer- 
maan, assailed two l;;undred Austrians who had shut themselves up 
*in an outpost, and took one hundred and seven prisoners. It was 
on tins same 23rd sf May, thiR Gen. Pepd refused, at Bologna, to 
obey the royal order recalling him to Naples. 

On the day previous, the Sardinian squadron appeared off the 
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Lido, and having been joined by the Neapolitan and Venetian squad¬ 
rons, b(jrc aivay for 'J’lieste, and drove the Austrian fleet within llie 
Mole of the Lantern, vvliich prob'Cts that jiort. Trieste, was thus, 
de facto, in a slAte of blockade from tln^ sea. It is a little ainn.sing, 
*tlial the Imperial MinisUr of Marfne at lliat place had, just three weeks 
Iji fore, declare*! on paper that Venice was Ijlock.aded hy sea, win ii not 
a single Austrian ship had approached lier hai bur, s.avi" only th.it 
toned towards tlK»coast of tlhiog'^ta hy a steaniei;, and sc.ared oil' hy 
a .squad of lishciinen le<l hy a priestj On the d.i}- .after the .arrii.al 
*of the, .S.ardinian fleet arrived a |iroclanialion from the kirje of Sar¬ 
dinia, addressed to the people of \'eniee, dis laring that his inti-iven- 
tion had hut oik! object—tin' e.vpulsion of tin' baid'arians from the 
Roil of Italy. Alre;nly, on* tin! Itith inst;int, the immediate jmie- 
lion -it r.oinhardv with I'iedinoijl had been ciinimeinleil in a pioi-la- 
linilion Iroiii the I’rovisioii.al (iovernment of .Milan, " under the coii- 
stilntional sceptre of the lioiise of S.ivoyand lists In^l been 
oi'deretl to lie (jpelied for rei'ordino the votes of the [leople lor o^ 
.ieaihsl it—the lists, very approprialely, to bo ckwjjl on the .■iimivei- 
.s;iry of the defeat of 15arbaro.s.sa on the field of Litgnano, .seven cen¬ 
turies before—“ Legiiaiio, that Moral,—that Morgarten—of I.om- 
bardy,” on tlie zOth of .\I;^v, 1 IlO : wiiilst, on the 3l)th, deputations 
from I’adna, Treviso, Jioiigo, and Vicenza intimated to the (iovern- 
iin nt of Venice their purpose of seceding from the Veneti.m Itepnl)- 
lie and uniting themselves witlathe kingdom of 1‘iedmonU; ile.-iiing, 
also, lier own decision on the .same subject within three dais. 

At this tilin', and for some time previous, as we learn from co- 
teliqior.iry publications, two distinet jiartii's had evisted at Venice^ 
one for an independent republic, anj one for fu-ioii with I’iedmonl. 
Many obstacles to Italian unity arose in the minds of thos'! tipposed 
to tliis, among wliich not the leiust Iva,s the anticipated dillieuhy of 
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fixing tlie c-ipitnl of tlio idi’iil “ Kingdoiii of l’'pper lUil v.’’ 
JtJilan, sanguiiio ia the lioiw of boing llio fortunat'; city, was 
zoalous for ininu-diato annexation; but Venice, wliicb liad less 
cause fta' suidi liol>e, wa-s less zealous. Kevertbt’less, a .strong 
party in the city, .subsidized, perlitips, for llte i)nrpo.so, wrote amr 
sliouted witliout ceasing — “ Vim Carlo Athfri), la SjKai'j. 
d'Italia P'* Urged by these deinonstrtitions, and in response to 

the declaration of tlie jiroxince, die government |>ut forth a decree 

• ** 

on tint dll of .Inne, convoking, on (lie 18th of that iiionth, the assem¬ 
blage in the Ducal I’alticu of deputies chosen by the citizens of the,' 
Jlepubiic—the voters to be, at least, twenty-one years of age and 
the de(iuties twenty-seven ; the ratio of representation being one 
deputy for every two thousand inhaliitants, or thereabouts :—the 
juirpose of which eoioocalioii should be—first, to deliberate on the 

It 

present state of aft'aiiN, and to rleeide whether immediate action re 
lative to government was adtisable, or, whether it should be deferred 

i ' V 

to tin! close of the war: .Second, to decide, in event ot the eleelared 
expediency of immediate, action, whether Wniee ought to be a dis¬ 
tinct state, or annexed to Piedmont: third, to confirm the exisiing 
Administration of Doverimieut, or lo substitute, another. 

The popular intere.-,L in this movement was, doubtless, (piickened 
by recent suc< es.ses of the .\uslriau arms, and the extreme jtrobabih- 
ty, thill, despite the army of Charles Albert, all the towns and 
cities of tJie iMiwince of \ cnice would once more, ainl very shortly, 
bo under a foreign yoke. 

Wo left llaib tzky early in April with forty-five or fifty thousand 
men la-ncii til tins w.ifls of Viirona, and Chiirlos Albert with ne;uiy 
70,000 men prossitig towards ,Jiim. On the Kth, 10th, and 1 Ith, 
the kin'g carried the bridges of (ioito, Monzanbano, and P>orgbe,t.lo,' 


♦ 'I'ho ivvoTil of !Ulj'. 
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crossoil till! ^riiicio, cntoicd tlio t’oriniJalilo qiiiidnuiglo of the four 
foilic^M-s of •Verona, Mantua, Legnano and I’escliu ra, caeh Jialf a 
night’s inaifh from the oilier, and.oceiipied V’ulleggio. One of the 
bridges had beefi blown u[) by the W'ohlgciiiiilh lirigade, but llie 
^aialinians (.'I'ossed rwi a niarapct left a'tanding, though uiiiler% sharp 
fti'o. At (JoitA, Jladetzky lost 27 Italians by desertion, 38 more as 
prisoners, and also a lield-pieoo. On the other side ^0 men and two 

oflicers were slain.* f>n the 12th tl*e small town of Oastelnovo was 

• 

burned by •3,000 Austrians and Italians; anil 400 of the inhabitants 
Vere slain ; and all beeause it had reeeited Maiiara and his bravo 
band, which had foug)it well but had been defeated! Only five 
houses iti the town remained standing! “The stn-ets were full,” 
sa\.s an eyewitness, “of the half roasted bodies of men, woiin n, 
and i li'hlreii, on which liniigry i^gs were feeding !” rheioun had 
g.Otttl inhaliitarils. and lies on the roail to \ ei’oiia. 1 he 'laMs 
Itneade. e.iroiiosi d of Italians from the \'eronesi* garrison, si*-onded 
the Clri.ats in their atrocities! Oji the 131 h, ,<'harles opened a* 
useless tire of tield-picces on I’cschiera, and raiijy suiiimoiied it 
to surrender; and, on the lOlli, apiiroacliing M*nlna, equally in 
rain gave hei eiti/.eiis a chance to nwoll. At .1’astreiiogo, again 
approaching I’escliiera, Siyidav, Ajiril tfOtli, at the hour of noon, 
after hearing iini's, the Sardinian army of 25,0110 men atlaeked 
l;.nl't/.Uv with 20,000; and, after five hours’ j^ghting, drove the 
Austrians into \'erona witli a itiss of 1,200 killed and .i«0 prii.oii- 
eis. {treat gallantry was exhiliited by tlie I''edmoiitese and 

I’arinesans. t )n the- 5lh of May, there was skirmishing near 

• • • 

lllvoli and I’oiitoiie, and on tic Cth, again apiiroaeliing Verona,* 
witli all his forees, dliarles unwisely»-iltempted to storm the lieighl.s 
of ('rove Itiaiiea and Santa laieia, near \'eroiia. Itefeelion of 
.b,ttO0 Italians and 4,000 senii milliiioiis 11 iiii'g-iiiian'i wa'-' \ainl\' 
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hoped; as well as co-operation of the 00,000 inhabitants of 
Verona, whom the crafty ^Itadelzhy had eftectually diHOi incd. Tlie 
Piednionti'se were defeated with'a loss of 1,500 dead and wound¬ 
ed ; but lliore wen? no prisuiiers ; wliile Jtadet/.ky'lost but 000 and 
had lOo taken. The Duke of fsavoy and the Archduke francis 
Joseph—so soon to become sovereii;ns of tiic rei^)octive rcalins 
now at war—are said to have “ played a most brilliant part in this 
fight.” The nioKaf eflect of Santa Lucia was pavaly/.ing. A single 
regiment lost 200 men by dewrtion slujrlly after. 

lladet/.ky now concentr.ated his troops in and around V^erona, 
W'hilc Charles .Mlxat carrying his lie.id-(pia,itei-s to Somma-Catii- 
p.agna, covered the v.ist jilain of the Veronese, and seemed almost 
to I'livelojie his foe. A?id here, str.ange to relate, with two hostile 

armies face to fae -, one, of them \aslly superior to the other, 

« 

ceased all warlike movements for well nigh a month ! Meantime 
Charier w.as indulging dreams of his Kingdom of Cp[ier Italy and 
‘“gathering votes;” ;ind Father It.idi'l/.ky was stri'iigthening 
Verona and “ giithering h.-iyonet-s,” aw.aiting liarou Weldeii with 
Ills 10,000 men from the Tyrol, and Count .Nugent with his :!0,000 
front the i'Tiul—numlnas augmenting with every day’s and every 
mile’s advance. Meiintime, ..ho, Count ,d(! Hartig had descended 
from V’ienna on hi.s mi.ssioti of [teace, aiul had begun proclaiming 
conciliation ; andj^ me.antitne. Count Nugent, colh'cting all the 
stragglers on his route, was fightifig his way down through tho 
mountain-passes already mentioned. T’his army consisted almost 
entirely of Croats and irungarians,- -all the itali.ins who had been 

"disbanded by capitulation, like those who had deserted, having re- 

* « 

paired to their honies. Many of these, especially thi,»se of three 
battcilidns which deserted at Crcmoiiit and one at lirescia, went to 
Milan ; but noUbcing enlisted by tho iiisuigents, or not choosing to 
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enlist, went hottin, vvlicre they roiiiiiinod cluriiig all the contest. It 
has been aai’d, tliat, liad Chailes Albey., instead ,of his alfciird 
jealousy of iaiinbaid, Tu-caii, lioifian, Neapolilan aiii* in his .anxi- 
oj)’ to owe his ‘''italics tirown” only to I'icdniontef-e arms, sent ;i 
coni'iei't (o every towdi and village of lly J,ombai<!o-\Ciielo, like 
M.Misc.wilh the*lieiy cross of ihi^ Scotlish 1 lielilarals, |)roclainiine- a 
lit'i'C ('ll }it(i>isc, an<l then jiaral^zed lln^ (,hdats wisli the toc'in in 
ev<‘rv towti, and drowned them liy,euttinjr the dilfc'S of the livi rs, 
Ijadetzky would liav(‘. been annihilaletl and bombaialy been freed 
almost without a blow ! (If the (ierman troops very few deserted. 
At ii subsei|iienl period* when Kossuth called home his countrymen 
to Ikdit for Hungary, despite a hberal disiribulion of secret circulars 
in tile, Magyar tongue at Mantua and Verona, but few if any re- 
sj.ouded loathe .appeal. 'I'he sferi/iiijmn'tions Sent by the l!an .b lla- 
chich to his .■!r),UU() Cao.ats to be tian* to their colors and couniry, 
seem to have be.ai, on the ci^ntrary, \cry,clii‘cli\e.“ 

'roopposelhe |i;i.S'age of the li)rces,of Xiigent .a^d \\ eldcn, which 
furnished a nucleus for the i'ende 2 v<,ius ol all the i«;.allerod troojrs 
which had connaased the, gaiaisous ol I dine, Ire\*iso, \ enice, tunl 
the neighboring jilaces in the revolt—the whole country rose cn 
111 !!!>:«• ; and, so tierce was* the resistaiice, that nine Vill.iges were 
committed to the tlaiues in order to strike, terror itito the lesiduc. 
Ctiik're and Udine were crnslied by su|>erior nunibers. ’I'he eigliL 
arlillerv and rocket batteries of fJeii. A'ligent tire said to have done 
dreadful e.veculiou. ()n the 12th of May, he invi sted Treviso, a town 
of l.a.OOU inlud)ilanl.s, jiroV'Cted by battlements and marshes, when 
operaiions waae sudilenlv siisjaaided in oiaha- to hasten the junction 
with Kadetzkv. Another cause for *liis sudden,suspension is, aUo, 
assigned. The dtmghler of tieii. Nugent wtis a [U'isoner in Treviso, 
••tud her execution, it is asserted, had been threatened by the rrovis- 
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ional Govcrninont in event the town was boinbardecl by her father’s 
order. On the 2‘2d, on ^ilea of ill-he;dlh, (ien. Nui;c‘iit eoniniitted 
Ins coniinand to I’rinee Taxis* Ot Olino and retired lo (iortz. On 
the s'.-nne day, Uadetzky .s;illied from Vi-rona and'reeeived liis lone'- 
])roinisi-d reinforceiiKaits a', f^an Uonifaeio | anfl, :is we have id read jr 
seen, ordered J’rineo 'I’axi.s to turn back the very next ,day‘'to 
Vicenza, with *'18,000 inen and j\ heavy siege-train, to take the 
cily. 

Meantime, since the affair *of Santa Lucia on the 6lh of Mav, no 
collision had taken place between tlie armies of the king and the 
Marshal. On the, advance of Austrian veinforcemenls, Oharlos 
seems hardly to have bestowed a serious thought. Ho had under¬ 
taken Loinh.irdy, liadetzkx- and the four fortresses, for his ji.irt of 
the w.ir; and litid left, llunindti, Fenari, :uid I’epe, with tln ir 
Homans, Xeapolitans and Lombards, to o[ipose, Xugent :uid WeMeii, 
fiin' protect Ven'etia. 4''"'A middle of May, the he.-ivy 
b.'itteries of the l ing having .''eached his c:mi]), he commenced a 
regular bomb:*tdmont of IVschiera. On the 2Cfh, he summoned 
the place and grantid twenty-four hours for coiisidertilion. On the 
29th, U.idetzky, h.'isteiiing from Verona to the rescue with 40,000 
men, fell on 0000 'I'usc.-uis ;ind .Xeapolitans under Gen. I )e Laugier 
at C.'urtatonii; .-ind, after a bloody coiillict from ten until four 
o’clock, overwhel^ued .and routed them with his .supcaior iimnbers, 
though Vilh a los.s of 800 dead or wounded. The intrepidity of 
the Tuscans, esjiecially of the Students’ Legion, merited all the eulogy 
which will ever distinguish the name of G'nrtalone. Yet they' were 
ictid to have beep needlessly sacriticed to thi! disordcu' of the Sardi¬ 
nian reserve under.Gen. liavaf This severe engagi-meut was fought 

4 

♦Prince 'I'liurn and Ta.xis was tlits lioble's full title, and Ids was the Italian ‘‘Taxis 
ftiigado.** 
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on (lie annivorrtnry of tlio viotoiy of tlio Lombard League over 
Liubaiossa, "nearly s<!ven ei-ntiiries b(^re, and jvas worthy the 
oeca>ion. 'I'lio .saitio day, il. will hi; |■(‘ln(^lll)er<‘d, liail bei-n appointed 
^for the flo-iiio of tho ji'e-LsIer.-. of iIk; vote'i of (lie Milanc.e on llu; 
(jiiesl*)!! ol fii.^ion* wiili J’ieilinont. j'wo <lav.s later, On; kiaii'. 
\<'ariT'l of tlio .Mar.-ihars approach by the, 500 fiieiiives to his 
cant]), survivors of Curtatone,*, crossed Jlincitv; and, on the 1st 
of June, Uadetzky w'a.s defeated a|,thc Bridge of Ooito with a loss 
of 0,000 men lo 1,000 on (he oilier stdo. Charles Albert received a 
contnsioii on the, ear by the near llight of a cannon ball, and his 
elder son, (he Cnke of Savoy, lo nhom witii the Hyinff arlilhay, tho 
victory W.as chielly due,—ua.s wounded in the thigh by a lnu^ket 
ball. I’linei' i'Vli.v SciiwarlZi'iiberg, siibsi ipienllv I’l'eniierof .\nsiria, 
was, ai v.ouuilecl, and I'lhiee Iloljenloedtutliein was laki ii 
pii^oiier. Sellwarl/.enill'rg was, also, wuiinded in (he arm, .May (ith, 
at Santa laieia, but soon recovered a^id conlniiied in thi»snjvie<'. 
'I'hn e Aii'lrian Archdukes were [ter.'onally eiigiig. d - among theift 
the young l''r,aneis Joscjih, .-o soon lo be |-anpe*ir. It has been 
s.iid that (he leader-, of the lliilian movement* themselves were 
rarely in the liehl. This is a mistake. Mazzini hintself, at one 
time, bore a mn'ket ; and several were at^tloito. 

t >11 the evening of the lijitile of tbiito, eapilniated the foitress of 
I'esehiera. Thi.s jdace h;id been blockaded a*d besieged by tho 
Itnke of (lenoa for nearly two months, more or le.ss closelv, during 
which Jieriod, -1,1100 bombs had been thrown into the, town, reduc¬ 
ing it almost to ruins. ,'J'he fn-tre.ss, however, w hich is amazingly 
•strong, was uninjured. It is a regular penfagon^sitiiated at the out- 

ft 

♦ Oi Ihf uimUt Do r. iluro \'oii 2/i<in inoluilin^’ oiio ovtluf I at- 

IhIjdj) of X.-ajHtliliiJi.s with <tii oilivtT.s ami fho Six liiiiHlroti llotl t<» (ioitu luiti 1 200 

rotroatctl hi ortlor on iMacnrla: K-aving about 3,000 alaiii and missijjj;. 

19* 
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let of tlie L:\go di (Jaida into tin; Mineio, and sniroundcd Iw water. 
Its garrison consisted of 2,WO Croats, and its Coniinandant, IJaron 
Kalli, also a Cioat, liad been tlierb uic)ro than twenty years. lio- 
peab'd attempts to relieve, or to supply the •jilace, had bi'en iiiado, 
bv llailelzky. ()n the 28.li and 2t)lh, Col. /idiM, with a conv>,)y of 
liuinilions, and b.itttO men from Uivoli, had been drireii ba<k,.--iflei* 
severe skirmi'hirig. Famine, disease,, and destitution of every neces¬ 
sary of life, aloTie, it is stated, ly a bleed this impregnable forlilace.; 
and 2,000 rations of food were furnished the starving garrison, by 
the victors, immediately on entering the jilace. lint, though food 
w.as scarciy ammunition was pleiitv, and the nn'mber of cannon taken 
was one, hundred and eighty. The garrison, redneed to l.t.'OO, 
marched out of the futlre.ss next morning with all the honors of 
war, led by old IJaron Ihith, and laid dowti their tirms a mile dis¬ 
tant. T’hey then intirched to sVneona .and embarked for T'riestc, 
under pledge not to Take nj) arms tigain during the, war. 

Austriii was now .reduced to Verotia, Mantua, and IjCgtiano. Hut 
the reduction of'd’cschiera, though deemed a triumph by the vic¬ 
tors, is said to liav'c beeti more injurious than benelici.al in it; restilts. 
The preposterous iinportariee atttiched to the fall of this foriress 
ni.ay bo inferred from the snbjoineil extract from a Imlh tin ol iho 
J’rovisional (loverimnmt of Lombardy .at Milan, .luiio 2nd:—“ I’ho 
fill of JAxseliicra and tho victories of the, last week in May, gii.aranteo 
Ibe result of tho war of iiidejieudi'uce.” 

Had Charlos Albert, after his victory at (Joito and the fill of |’i>s- 
chiefa, “made a ru^h on the Adige,” say t liliiary la'ilies, R.idetzky 
Ji.ight iievi'i' .again have bi-hehl tho walls of Verona, lint one day 
was wasted in visiting I’e.schior.a, and another day in a Tc J^vhm 
for Jiis victories of tlio Ist, and severtil days in w.aiting for fiir 
Weather; while ILwietzky, with three corps of his army, joined liy 
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with 10,000 troojis, nijikiii" 4.3,000 nion witli lipfivy hjit- 
ti-rii-s, liaJ,*o:i tlio Olli, sil.'iitly cnvcloyaj the w;Ul.s of (looinoj V’i- 
('(‘iiza. 'riii.s city was hcM hv "1 >iir;i?uIo with oiil)f 12,000 Swi?.s) 
lloin.-iii, Ncapotitan, Jioiiil)ari), Ki'iaich, and Vciii’liaii ti'nops, ri'^iilar 
fiiid*im‘t(iilai'', of :ni artiis ; whilo tho jiihahitan's nmiilicn d ahou! 
•yO,yo0. Ainotij' thn ollicnrs was iho (a'lnliraOsl author find st.'Ui's- 
nian, tho Maniuis Massimo ^I’Azoolio,of 'l’iiriii,*tli<! lain l'|■l•mior 
of iSiirdinia, wlio was womidod ^ V’icoiiza—lilfe Napoloon, soma 
wltoi'c I ls<—ill tho foot. At dayMiroak on tlio' lOth, tho attack 
lieoan with sixty-two guns and a sinmltanoous assault at .all the 
gates. (o-n. (’uioz, kite of tlio garrison of Venice, was, with his 
brigiido, at the heiid of^tho assiiult. Tho out])Osts wore carried 
hv St. am. All <lay and all night, rage.} the light. 'Plus an- 
tlioriliis ^and citiziiiis wsolved to pegsh un.l.T the ruins of the 
j.lace. Thrico the white flag was run ^up, .and twice .shot 
d.iwn. At 0 o’clock on the morning of,‘the llth, Onrando 
obtain.'d a ca|)itulHtton—the livfts.and j)roi>prty«oi the citizens to Bo 
respected, and the garri.son to march out with tlK*honors of war, on 
;io/o/e to servo no more .against Austria within three months ; and 
at .3 o’el(xk lia.letzky entered tho city. “ The city' of Ikallailio was 
thus saved allieit, it is’lamented hy an^ihl.! Italian writer, that it 
had not been taken by .storm—(bat tho moral etli'et of a Moscow— 
a Siiragossa—a Miltin destroyed by Barbarosf#, was lost to Italy, 
and thus was put off her hour of red.unjition fer years! “ It wa.s 
good f.ir lt,:d\ that Vieeuza shmil.l cease to he.” Tliousauds f.dl on 
liolh siil.'S, am.ino thenx many ofhe.'rs. The Swiss l.jst 600. Ra- 
d. tzkv admits 600 ineii and ^10 otlleiTS kill.-J, among tlie latlTir 
being I’lince Taxis. Vicenza ranifc with Cmltilou.! for Italian cour¬ 
age ill 184 8. 

And Charles Albert—assured of Radetzky’s TOarcli on Vicenza 
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on the 9tli, it was not until the 13th that he approached defonoe- 
less Verona; and then th«j. Mai-slial, with the whole of his first 
corps had rcUirinsl! Thus \'ic('U/,a Wivs lost and Verona not 
won. 

'J’he fall of Vicenza, alllio'ijjh inevitable, and'.althorij'h the town 
was defended with .such <l<vs|)<!rato inlrcjiidity again.st .such evor^ 
whelrainir odds, ■'iiggravate/l suspicious already strong at Venice 
against Gen. Duraiido. 'J'his oflicer was most unfoi-tunate, to say the 
least, from the very beginning to the very end. lie was first sus¬ 
pected, because detained on the right bank of the Po, by the ordcra 
of I’ius; he was n<‘xt suspected because detailed beneath tlu; walls 
of Mantua, by the orders of the king ; he was afterwards sus¬ 
pected bicaU'C, in obedience to orders from the same source, as 
he di'clarcd in rejdy to a renionstratwe from Venice, ho suffered the 
junction of-S'ugeiit with liadetzky, and retreated from Treviso; 
and, finally, he was .tus]M Cted, because of Uni fall of Vdeeuzii! 

Put in all these SMsiiicious, whether Widl-fouinled or ill, Venice was 
only true to her vucient instincts ; and Dunindo may, posi-ibly, bo 
viewi'd as oidy aufctbe.r (’armaguol.i, with .a less terrible doom. 

Ancient Venice never tbrgiue defeat under .a foreigner; .and slio 
never forgave vir lory ! K^ilber event was jdmost lajually fatal to the 
cinef actor ! And, as with foreigner.s, even so with her own .sons ; and 
as with her .army, sfj with her ntivy. Pisani in the 14lh century, 
Grimani in the loth, and Morosini iii the lYlh, were disgr.aced for 
misfortunes ; and yet oiich one was subseipiently invoked, even in 
chains, to defend an ungrateful country tigainst its foes! Mot to 
Succeed was perfidy^, and the penalty di tith ; while to succeed w.as 
perfidy, also ; for it ii^iplied the .;)o.sses.si(jn of jiowers, or the attain¬ 
ment of ^lory, which might at some future day, imperil her own! 
Ifo.r army she never committed to n citizen, who might .acijuire in 
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war too much glory for lier safety; and her navy she never en¬ 
trusted a foreigner, who might b^ray hci*; wliile two Procura¬ 
tors were always sent to watclh tlie general in hi.-* camp, a eiislom 
imitated by tHe. Krenyli liepuhlie. She lawcr irusled “ihe inati wlio 
.sol^l his blood if*sueeessfii"l, site suspeeteil liim—if unf > 111111 .ile, 
slm deslroy1;d liim. She rarely rewanhd. Her I.agune was li(>r 
defence, and her islands were never desecrated o( endangered by the 
tread of armed ?nen. 

The caj)itulation of Vicenza, rtie most disastrous event of the 
camj)aign, caused tlie Central Committee of U’ar at Venice, at once 
to resolve to conceulratc all the forces then at Padua and 'I'reviso, 
on the ca|)ilal, for its defence, (hi the night of the Pith, therefore, 
about tj,000 troops willi their arms and baggage retired from I’aihi.a, 
and mandied fi>r N'eiiici', folJ>)W'ed by all the civil oflio'is of the 
place and many of the inhabitants. The Austrians uinler (leti. 
D’Aspre, idler some hesitiition, in iipprchension of mine.^or an iim- 
t'litei’tid tlio abiuidoiit'd and to(dv i^ndi-tlurbcd powica- 

sion. Put the little city of Treviso, with the ijnne rash and otisli- 
Uiilc bravery which caused her, almost alone yl bombard cities, to 
resist lAiuis Xlb, and .Maximilian [., and the allies ot Cambniy, 

• r . 

more tlnm three centuries bid'ore, now' d^obeyed the order of \ cnice 
and held out iin ill-ailvised and hojadess resistance iigainst Paroti 
TVelden, who, on the 31sl of May, had resumed the si. ge ah-mdonod 
by (Jen. Nugent, some weelS before. Twelve hours lol bombard¬ 
ment, on the 14th, however, brought her to reason, iind with reluc- 
l.mc(‘ she was allowed the same ti'i'ins i>f ciipitulation as Vicenza; 
thus causing by her obstinacy, the loss to V'^cniee of the servic* of 
her gairison of 3,500 troops for,a jieriod of three months, and the 
entire disarming of her citizens. The dosjierato viiloi* of 1 reviso 
may, perhaps, be attributed, however, iu some ijiegrce, to the fact of 
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a proclamation of llaroii Weldon to liis army to give no (jnarter 
to any of the Crusaile'i'S—by wliiodi troops it was largely g'anlsonod 
—upon the ohargi that they liacl porpotratod atrocious outrages iu a 
hospital at Villa Franca. Despite, therefore, the eutn..uie.s of sonic 
of the iidiahitaiits, their city was in'ruins around' them, hi'fore eajii'.u* 
lalioii caused the iHunhardinent to cease. At first, IJ.aron vVeldcn ac¬ 
corded only to the I’ap.il tlreiiadiers the honoi-s of war and the re¬ 
tention of their arim ; and the .same condition hciVig refused the 
Crociati, they refused to submit. A\’elden was resolute, and the 
chief of the Crociati ordered the drums to betit the generalf. At 
this cri.sis, which menaced a conlliet of utter ext's'inination, the J'o- 
desta Olivieri rushed to the enemy’s camp, and, with great difficulty, 
persuaded the Marshal to accord the, terms reipiired. The Italian 
troops, therefore, all marched out of the city with their arms .and 
baggage and the honoi’s of war, jiledging themselves to retire, into 
the Papal States, and i.ot to bear arms against Austria for a period 
of throe months. As for the city, she pledged herself to disarm Jier 
citizens. 

The capitulation of Treviso had taken place on the I4th of dune. 
On tiie 18th, Prince Lichtenstein occupied Mestre, a town of 5,000 
iiibabitants, vvbiih lies in full view of the towel's of Venice, without 
resistance; and, establishing a strong cordon miidalre of 7,000 men 
along the borders of the Lagune, cut off all communication of the 
city with the main land. One week -later, and the surrender of 
Fort Cavanella, on the A<lige, brought once more under the Aus¬ 
trian yoke, the entire province of Venetia—“the Aljiiiie stronghold 
of t.tsopo,” the tijwn of I'alma Nuova iu the F'riul, and the capital 
itself, alone excejited. 

As for Venice, she was now effectually blockaded by land. A 
blockade by sea had existed on paper for six weeks ; but the com- 
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Lined Neapolitan, Sardinian, and Venetian fleet had not only pro- 
ventiid tln.t niauil(;sto from lieing eyented,’bi\f, had driven tho 
Austrian fleet under the guns of 'I’rieste for [iroteetiLn. I'liiTe w.i.s 
a menace of piicing that port in blockade, Init the interveniion „f 
the foreign (irnsul* anfl of tho cajrlain.of an English frigate then In 
Jliejiarbor cAised the jnirjvose to bo susj)ended. Sliortly afterwards, 
the same disturbances at Naples which hail caused the recall of (lie 
Ni-apolitan lrooj>s*froin the banks i>f the To, caused that, also, of tho 
Neapolitan fleet, under Admiral Dii Cos.i, from the -shores of (he 
Adriatic ; and tho N'enetian and Sardinian fleets then sailed for 
A^onice. On tho (!tU of June, tho Sardinian fleet coming b.aek 
within ri'ach of the batteries of Trieste, two of its .--hips were 
struck by their balls, when tho wdiolo lleel^ moved off without re¬ 
turning lii - lii 'l On iho morning of [be 7(h, (be coMibiiii'd fleet, 
again ajipean-d oil''J'riesle; and, on tho following day, the bloekado 
of that oily was formally declared by llji.5 Sardiinan Adinirar Albini 
and tho Venetian Admiral Bua, iy behalf of ll«i-ir i^espeetive gov- 
ornmont-s—to cominenco, for Austrian vo.ssels, .lu4io loth, and, for 
the vessels of all other powers, one, month later.''* lint this bloek¬ 
ado was merely nominal ; nor was it ever designed to bo otherwise. 
In tho o.xisting conditioiv of the Anstrii^ Navy, disorderi il ane 
demoralized to the last degree, a bloekado of tho whole .Viloaiio 
could have been easily maintained ; but then i4, would hnvyi eom- 
mereially i.solated Austria andllungary, and would have been felt 
by the. commerco of Germany, Un.-sia, all Geiitral Europe, ami by 
that even of England, l^rance, and the I’nilwl Islates.^ It was not, 
therefore, to bo tbongliL oil \ ami so, as early as March t?flth, all 
luariliino contest was waived by iS.-H'diiiiir, amUtlio war eonlim-d lo 

• Tho blockiule of Trii'Sto by iiiMotoen vossi-I* roiimirnn’cl noiolniilly May loyiU 

mWress was mailo im tho oceaa.on hy llio dtr/,oaa to Count ()yulni,^Iltitaty <iovarnor. 
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tlie laiul! Tlio Sardinian squadron, tlioroforc, ready for soa at 
(ienoa, Marcli did iivt put to sea until just a liiiontli laler^ 

and on the sanfc day that the Js'eapolitan Hcct left Naples. Austria, 
however, deelared a bloekade of Vonieo, April .‘tOth, (Vhich she suhso- 
quently maintained, andher.deid appeared olt tin!'Lido"on the Pth of 
May. Still, on the 2;id, when the Sardinian and Neapolitan stpnuh'onsj 
numberino; nineteen vessels, apiiearetl hi fore Trieste, it was merely 
for “ olffieiaation and protection,’,’ without the stls;ht(?.st juirpcise of 
“ botnbardment or bloelfade,”' tis Wiis deelareil tit the time, by 
the Sardinian I’reinier—all the terrors of the inhabitants, and the 
protests of consuls, and the' discharge, of batfleries, to the contrarv 
neverthele.ss ! Thus, without even lifting a linger, < lerintiiiy, it has 
well been said—“ jiaralyzed the strongest arm of Sanlinia.” V’ir 
tually, the wtir in the I'eninsula of'-’48-49 was of North llalv - 
not against Austria alone, but tigtiinst till (jlcrmany. Foi, S viia, 
Cioat'tg'llangary, tlie 'I'yrol—all Oentral Kurope was ronsi-d by tin- 
revolt of the “ vasso'” Lombards,,—and was readv to ne-h 'lown tin 
All IS to crush thi*.n. 'I'lie reiilon of every nationality led ie i 
Berliti and FraSikforl rejoiced with I’rague and \'ieiin.-i in 
Radet/.ky’s triumphs. The (Jertnan Diet claimed.even (he A'll'ge. 
iis the Austiian frontier ;\and united in feeling, if not in f.ii t, with 
Bavaria and I’lussia in protesting against the blockade of Trieste. 
Had Austria, ther fore, snccuinbcd, (iermany, it has been fairly 
interred, would have taken uji the quarrel; and had France, croised 
the Ticino, Russia and l’rus--ia would have crossed the Isoiizo, once 
r,uore to imiko Lomliardy the battle-field of hluropo. Russia and 
Brussia opposed the Rali.in constit.utions to the very last.* 

The n,aval force vf Venice, fi, may lie remarked, had faten very 
recently called into existence. The Ar.scual, immediately upon the 
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(‘viiotijilidii of tlio Aiistliulis, liail iissunicil Unit ancii'iit aoli- 

vity iioinoi lJtlizi d liy DanliA “ Infc.TMo aiid, witjjiii thf |M•|■ioci of 

• 

two inoiitlis, two hi'in'a anil tlnvi''oiirv('tti s, lioanin^ flic apjiroiniito 

naiiiL'S —Situ jAtrri), 11 (h'i)diilo, Ao, C'iricK, I.n. Lijiiibiiriltfi, ami 

• * • 

Ii,1(1 •i.*sui‘(J from its wator-gatos; not (o iiii-iniiiu 

JfmiHi'ons or Miiall scliootiora, and guii-lioals; wliiKt 

miinoroiis othor Irah'iirfjH and guu-lio:rts, with Several steann rs, 
naiiaini'd on the sfieks. 
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